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PREFACE. 


PLUTARCH  takes  notice  of  a  very 
remarkable  law  of  Solon's  \  **  which 
"  declared  every  man  infamous,  who,  in 
"  any  fedition  or  civil  diffention  in  the  ftate, 
**  fhould  continue  neuter,  and  refufe  to  fide 
*'  with  either  party. "  Aulus  Gellius  %  who 
gives  a  more  circumftantial  detail  of  this  un- 
common law,  affirms  the  penalty  to  be  "  no  lefs 
"  than  confifcation  of  all  the  effedls,  and  ba- 
*'  nifhment  of  the  delinquent."  Cicero  men- 
tions the  fame  law  to  his  friend  ^  Atticus,  and 
even  m.akes  the  punifhment  capital,  though 
he  refolves  at  the  fame  time  not  to  conform 
to  it  under  his  prefent  circumftances,  un-- 
lefs  his  friend  fhould  advife  him  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Which  of  thefe  relators  has  given  us  tha 
real  penalty  annexed  to  this  law  by  Solon, 

I   Plut.  in  Vlt;  Solon.     urtfAov. 

i  A.  Gellil  Noft.  Attic,  lib.  2,  c.  12. 

3   Epift.  ad  Attic,  lib.  10,  epift.  i. 
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is  fcarce  worth  our  enquiry.  But  I  cannot 
help  obferving,  that  ftrangc  as  this  law  may 
appear  at  firft  (ighr,  yet  if  we  reflect  upon 
the  reafons  of  it,  as  they  are  affigned  by  Plu- 
tarch and  A.  Gellius,  it  will  not  appear  un- 
worthy of  that  great  legillator. 

The  opinion  of  Plutarch  is ;  ^'  That  So- 
lon intended  no  ciizen,  as  fcon  as  ever  he 
had  provided  for  the  fecurity  of  his  own  pri- 
vate affairs,  fliould  be  fo  unfeehng  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  publick  welfare,  as  *  to  affe6t  a 
brutal  infenfibiiity,  and  not  fympathize  with 
the  didrefs  and  calamities  of  his  Country : 
but  that  he  (hould  immediately  join  the 
honefter  and  jufter  party;  and  rather  rifque 
his  all  in  defence  of  the  fide  he  had  efpoufed, 
than  keep  aloof  from  danger  till  he  faw 
which  party  proved  the  flronger." 

The  reafon  given  by  A.  Gellius  is  more 
ftriking,  and  iefs  liable  to  objedions  than  that 
of  Plutarch.  "  If  (fays  that  writer)  all  the 
good  men  in  any  ftate,  when  they  find 
themfelves  too  weak  to  ftem  the  torrent  of  a 
furious  divided  populace,  and  unable  to  fup- 
prefs  a  fedition  at  its  firft  breaking  out^  fliould 
immediately  divide,  and  throw  themfelves 
into  the  oppofite  fide?,  the  event  in  fuch  a 
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cafe  would  be,  that  each  party,  which  they 
had  differently  efpoufed,  would  naturally  be- 
gin to  cool,  and  put  themfelves  under  their 
diredion,  as  perfons  of  the  greateft:  weight 
and  authority:  thus  it  would  be  greatly  in. 
the  power  of  fuch  men  fo  circumftanced,  to 
reconcile  all  differences,  and  reflore  peace 
and  union,  while  they  mutually  reftrained  and 
moderated  the  fury  of  their  own  party,  and 
convinced  the  oppolite  fide,  that  they  fincere- 
ly  wiflied  and  laboured  for  their  fafety,  not  for 
their  deftrudion". 

What  effcd  this  law  had  in  the  Athenian 
ftate  is  no  where  mentioned.  However,  as 
it  is  plainly  founded  upon  that  relation  which 
every  member  bears  to  the  body  politick, 
and  that  intereft  which  every  individual  is 
fuppofed  to  have  in  the  good  of  the  whole 
community;  it  is  ftill,  though  not  in  exprefs 
terms,  yet  virtually  received  in  every  free 
country.  For  thofe  who  continue  neuter  in 
any  civil  diffention,  under  the  denomination 
of  moderate  men,  v/ho  keep  aloof  and  wait 
quietly  in  order  to  follow  the  fortune  of  the 
prevailing  fide,  are  generally  ftigmatized  with 
the  opprobrious  name  of  'Time-fervers,  and 
confequently  neither  efleem.ed,^  nor  trufled 
by  either  party. 
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As  our  own  country  is  bleffed  with  the 
greateft  (hare  of  liberty,  fo  is  it  more  fubjed: 
to  civil  diflentions  than  any  other  nation  in 
Europe.  Every  man  is  a  politician,  and 
warmly  attached  to  his  refpedtive  party  ;  and 
this  law  of  Solon's  feems  to  take  place  as 
ftrongly  in  Britain,  as  ever  it  did  in  the 
moft  factious  times  at  Athens.  Freedom 
of  thought,  or  the  liberty  of  the  mind, 
arifes  naturally  from  the  very  effcnce  of  our 
conftitution  ;  and  the  liberty  of  the  prefs, 
that  peculiar  privilege  of  the  Britifh  fub- 
jedl,  gives  every  man  a  continual  opportunity 
of  laying  his  fentiments  before  the  Publick. 
Would  our  political  writers  purfue  the  falutary 
intention  of  Solon,  as  delivered  to  us  by  A. 
Gellius  in  his  explication  of  that  extraordi- 
nary law,  they  might  contribute  greatly  to 
the  eftablifliment  of  that  harmony  and  u- 
iiion,  which  can  alone  preferve  and  perpe- 
tuate the  duration  of  our  conftitution.  But 
the  oppofite  views  and  interefts  of  parties 
make  the  altercation  endiefsj  and  the  vic- 
tory over  an  antagonift  is  generally  the  aim> 
whilft  the  inveftigation  of  truth  only,  ought 
ever  to  be  the  real  end  propofed  in  all  con- 
troverfial  inquiries.  The  points  which  have 
lately  exercifed  fo  many  pens,  turn  upon  the 
prefent  expediency,  or  abfolute  infignificancy, 
of  a  Militia ',  or,  what  principles  conduce 
moft  to  the  power,  the  happinefs,  and  the 

duration 
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duration  of  a  free  people.  The  difputc  has 
been  carried  on,  not  only  with  warmth,  but 
even  with  virulence.  The  chicane  of  fo- 
phiftry  has  been  employed,  whilft  indecent 
pcrfonal  reflections,  and  the  unfair  charge 
of  dilaffedion,  have  been  too  ofcen  made 
ufc  of  to  fupply  the  dcfedt  of  argument,  and 
to  prejudice  the  reader,  where  they  defpaired 
of  confuting  the  writer.  Hiftorical  fa6ls 
have  been  either  mifreprefented,  or  afcribed 
to  wrong  principles ;  the  hiftory  of  ancient 
nations  has  been  quoted  in  general  terms, 
without  marking  the  different  periods  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  fome  memorable  change  in 
the  manners  or  conftitution  of  the  fame  peo- 
ple, which  will  ever  make  a  wide  difference 
in  the  application.  ,  | 

Anxious  after  truth,  and  unfatisfied  with 
fo  many  bold  affertions  deftitute  of  all  proof 
but  the  writer's  word,  which  I  daily  met 
with,  I  determined  coolly  and  imparti^ 
ally  to  examine  the  evidence  arifing  from 
ancient  hiftory,  which  both  fides  fo  frequently 
appealed  to:  for  bare  fpeculative  reafonr 
ing  is  no  more  conclufive  in  political  inqui- 
ries than  in  phyfical.  Fadls  and  experience 
alone  muft  decide:  and  political  fads  and  ex^ 
perience  muft  alone  be  learned  from  hiftory. 
Determined  therefore  to  judge  for  myfclf,  I 
carefully  read  over  the  hiftories  of  the  moft 
xekbrated  republics  of  antiquity  in  their  orir 
ivAj^.^^iw^  B  3  ginal 
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ginal  languages,  unbiafled  cither  by  com*, 
mentsor  tranllations;  a  part  of  hiftory  of  all 
others  the  moft  inflrudtivCj  and  moil  inter- 
efting  to  an  Engliftiman. 

As  inftrudion  was  the  fole  end  of  my  in* 
quirJes,  I  here  venture  to  offer  ihe  refult  of 
them  to  the  candor  of  the  Publick,  fince 
my  only  motive,  for  writing  was  a  mofl 
ardent  concern  for  the  welfare  of  my  coun- 
try. The  defign  therefore  of  thefe  papers 
is,  to  warn  my  countrymen,  by  the  exam- 
ple of  others,  of  the  fatal  confequences 
which  muft  inevitably  attend  our  inteftine 
divifions  at  this  critical  jundure  -,  and  to  in- 
culcate the  necefiity  of  that  national  union, 
upon  which  the  flrength,  the  fecurity,  and 
the  duration  of  a  free  ftate  muft  eternally 
depend.  Happy,  if  my  weak  endeavours 
could  in  the  lead  contribute  to  an  end  fo  falu- 
tary,  fo  truly  defirable  ! 

In  the  numerous  quotations  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin  hiftorians,  which  are  una- 
voidable in  a  treatife  of  this  nature,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  give  the  genuine  fenfe  and 
meaning  of  the  author,  to  the  beft  of  my 
abilities.  But  as  every  reader  has  an  equal 
right  of  judging  for  himfelf,  1  have  fub- 
joined  in  the  margin,  the  original  words  of 
the  author,  with  the  book,  page,  name,  an(J 

date 
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date  of  the  refpedive  edition,  I  made  ufe 
of,  for  the  eafe  as  well  as  the  fatisfadion-of 
the  candid  and  judicious  :  for  that  vague 
and  carelefs  manner,  which  fome  writers 
affed:,  of  quoting  an  author  by  name  only, 
without  fpecifying  the  particular  pallage  re- 
ferred to  in  evidence,  is  neither  ufeful,  nor 
fatisfadlory  to  the  gencraHty  of  readers ; 
whilft  the  unfair  method,  too  often  prac- 
tifed,  of  quoting  disjointed  fcraps,  or  un- 
conneded  fentences,  is  apt  to  raife  ftrong 
fufpicions,  that  the  real  fentiments  and  in- 
tention of  the  author  are  kept  out  of  fight, 
and  that  the  writer  is  endeavouring  to  Dalai 
falfe  evidence  upon  his  readers. 

I  muft  take  the  liberty  of  offering  another 
reafon,  which,  Iconfefs,  was  of  more  weight 
with  me,  becaufe  more  perfonally  intereft- 
ing.  As  the  Eritifh  Hate  and  the  ancient 
free  Republicks  were  founded  upon  the  {dvnQ 
principles,  and  their  policy  and  confcitution 
nearly  limilar,  foy  as  like  caufes  will  ever 
produce  like  effeds,  it  is  impoiTible  not  to 
perceive  an  equal  refemblance  between 
their  and  our  manners,  a&  they  and  we 
equally  deviated  from  thofe  firll:  principles. 
Unhappily,  the  refemblance  between  the 
manners  of  our  own  times,  and  the  man- 
ners of  thofe  republicks  in  their  moft  de- 
generate periods,    is,    in  many  ref^Kds   fo 
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ftriking,  that  unlefs  the  words  in  the  origi- 
nal were  produced  as  vouchers,  any  well- 
meaning  reader,  unacquainted  with  thofc 
hiftorians,  would  be  apt  to  treat  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  ihofe  periods,  which  he  may  fre- 
quently meet  with,  as  licentious,  undiftin- 
guiihing  fatire  upon  the  prefent  age. 

The  behaviour  of  fome  of  our  political 
writers  makes  an  apology  of  this  nature  in 
fome  meafure  neceffary ;  on  the  one  hand, 
that  I  may  avoid  the  imputation  of  pedan- 
try, or  being  thought  fond  of  an  idle  often- 
tatious  parade  of  learning;  on  the  other, 
left  a  work  calculated  to  promote  domejlick 
peace  and  union,  Jkould  be  Jiraviedy  by  the 
ferverfenefs  of  party  conftruBion,  into  an  in^ 
j^ammatory  UbeL  ;? 

"3 
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I  Am  not  at  all  furprifed  at  thofe  enco- 
miums which  the  philofophers  and  poets 
fo  lavi(hly  bcftow  upon  the  pleafures  of  a 
country  retirement.  The  profufion  of  va-' 
rying  beauties,  which  attend  the  returning 
feafons,  furniflies  out  new  and  incxhauftiblc 
fubjefts  for  the  entertainment  of  the  ftudious 
and  contemplative.  Even  winter  carries 
charms  for  the  philofophick  eye,  and  equal- 
ly fpeaks  the  ftupcndous  power  of  the  great 
Author  of  nature.  To  fearch  out  and  adore 
the  Creator  through  his  works,  is  our  pri- 
mary duty,  and  claims  the  firft  place  in  every 
rational  mind.  To  promote  the  pablick 
good  of  the  community  of  which  we  are 
born  members,  in  proportion  to  our  fitua- 
tion  and  abilities,  is  our  fecondary  duty  as 
men  and  citizens.  I  indeed  therefore  a  clofc 
attention  to  the  ftudy  of  Hiftory  the  moft 
ufeful  way  of  employing  that  time  which  my 
country-recefs  afforded,   as  it  would  enable 

mo 
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me  to  fulfil  this  obligation  :  and  upon  this 
principle  I  take  the  liberty  ot  oiFering  thefe 
papers  as  my  mite  towards  the  publick 
good. 

In  the  courfe  of  thefe  refearv  hes  nothing 
gave  me  fo  much  pleafure  as  he  ftudy  of 
antient  hiilory  :  becaufe  it  made  me  fo  truly 
fenfible  of  the  ineflimable  value  of  our  own 
conftitution,  when  I  obferved  the  very  diffe- 
rent maxims  and  conduct,  and  the  llrong 
ebntraft  between  the  founders  of  defpotick 
monarchies,  and  the  legiflators  of  the  free 
iiates  of  antiquity.  In  the  former,  thac  abfurd 
and  impious  dodrine  of  millions  created  for 
the  fole  ufe  and  pleafure  of  one  individual, 
feems  to  have  been  the  firfl:  pofition  in  their 
politicks,  and  the  general  rule  of  their  con- 
duct. The  latter  fixed  the  bafis  of  their 
rcfpedlive  ftates  upon  this  juft  and  bene- 
volent plan,  "  That  the  fafety  and  happi- 
*;  nefs  of  the  whole  community  was  the  only 
**  end  of  all  government."  The  former  treat- 
ed mankind  as  brutes,  and  lorded  it  over 
them  by  force.  The  latter  received  them  as 
their  fellow  creatures,  and  governed  them 
by  reafon  :  hence  whilfi:  we  deteft  the  for- 
mer as  the  enemies  and  deflroyers ;  we  can- 
not help  admiring  and  revering  the  latter,  as 
the  lovers  and  bcnefadors  of  mankind. 

The  hiftorics  which  1  confidered  with  the 
g  Q^tefl  attention,  gave  me  the  higheft  en- 
ter- 
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tertainment,  and  afFedled  me  moft,  were 
thofe  of  the  free  dates  of  Greece,  Carthage-, 
and  Rome.  1  favv  with  adiiMration  the  pro- 
found wifdom  and  fagacity,  the  unwearied 
labour  and  dilinterefted  fpirit  of  thofe  ami-^ 
able  and  generous  men,  who  contributed 
moft  towards  forming  thofe  ftates,  and  fet- 
tling them  upon  the  firmed  foundations.  I 
traced  with  pleafure  their  gradual  progrefs 
towards  that  height  of  power,  to  w^hich  in 
procefs  of  tin:ie  they  arrived ;  and  I  marked 
the  various  fteps  and  degrees  by  which  they 
again  declined,  and  at  laft  funk  gradually 
into  their  final  difTolution,  not  w^ithout  a' 
juft  mixture  of  forrow  and  indignation. 

It  would  be  a  labour  of  more  curiofitv, 
than  of  real  ufe  at  this  time,  to  give  a  long 
detail  of  the  original  formation  of  thofe 
dales,  and  the  wife  laws  and  inditutions 
by  which  they  were  raifed  to  tliat  envied 
degree  of  perfecflion  ;  yet  a  concife  account 
of  the  primitive  conditution  of  each  date 
may  be  fo  far  necefTary,  as  it  will  rendc:r  the 
deviations  from  that  conflitution  more  intel- 
ligible, and  more  fully  illudrate  the  caufes 
of  their  final  fubverfion.  Bujt  to  point  out 
and  expofe  the  principal  cdufes,  w^hich  con- 
tributed gradually  to  weaken,  and  at  length 
demolidi  and  level  with  the  ground,  thc.fe 
beautiful  fabricks  rais'd  bv  the  publick  vir- 
tue, and  cemented  by  the  blood  of  fo  many 
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illuftrious  patriots,  will,  in  my  opinion,    be 
more  interefting  and  more  inftrudtivc. 

When  I  confider  the  conftitution  of  our 
own  country,  I  cannot  but  think  it  the  beft 
calculated  for  promoting  the  happinefs,  and 
preferving  the  lives,  liberty,  and  propierty  of 
mankind,  of  any  yet  recorded  in  prophane 
hiftory.  I  am  perfuaded  too,  that  our  wife 
anceftors,  who  firft  formed  it,  adopted  what- 
ever they  judged  moft  excellent  and  valuable 
in  thofe  ftates  when  in  their  greateft  per- 
feflion  ;  and  did  all  that  human  wifdorri 
could  do  for  rendering  it  durable,  and  tranf- 
mitting  it  pure  and  entire  to  future  genc^ 
rations.  But  as  all  things  under  the  fun  are 
fubjedl  to  change,  and  children  are  too  apt 
to  forget  and  degenerate  from  the  virtues  of 
their  fathers,  there  feems  great  reafon  to 
fear,  that  what  has  happened  to  thofe  free 
jftates  may  at  length  prove  the  melancholy 
fate  of  our  own  country  ;  efpecially  when 
we  refleft,  that  the  fame  caufes,  which  con- 
tributed to  their  ruin,  operate  at  this  time 
fo  very  ftrongly  amongfl:  us.  As  I  thought 
therefore  that  it  might  be  of  fome  ufe  to  my 
country  at  this  dangerous  crifis,  I  have  fe- 
leded  the  interefting  examples  of  thofe  once 
free  and  powerful  nations,  who  by  totally 
deviating  from  thofe  principles  upon  which 
they  were  originally  founded,  lo(l  firft  their 
iiberty,  and  at  laft  their  very  exiftence,  fo  far 

as 
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as  to  leave  no  other  veftiges  remaining  of 
them  as  a  people,  but  what  are  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  hiftory. 

It  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that  our  own 
Conftitution  has  at  different  times  fuifered 
very  fevere  (hocks,  and  been  reduced  more 
than  once  to  the  very  point  of  ruin  :  but 
becaufe  it  has  hitherto  providentially  efcaped, 
we  are  not  to  flatter  ourfelves  that  oppor- 
tunities of  recovery  will  always  offer.  To 
me  therefore  the  method  of  proof  drawn 
from  example,  feemed  moreftriking,  as  well 
as  more  level  to  every  capacity,  than  all  fpe- 
culative  reafoning:  for  as  the  fame  caufes 
will,  by  the  flated  laws  of  fublunary  affairs,, 
fooner  or  later  invariably  produce  the  fame 
effe<fls,  fo  whenever  we  fee  the  fame  maxims 
of  government  prevail,  the  fame  meafures 
purfued,  and  the  fame  coincidences  of 
circumilances  happen  in  our  own  country, 
which  brought  on,  and  attended  the  fubver- 
fion  of  thofe  ftates,  we  may  plainly  read  our 
own  fate  in  their  cataftrophe,  unlefs  we  ap- 
ply fpecdy  and  effedual  remedies,  before  our 
cafe  is  paft  recovery.  It  is  the  befl  way  to 
learn  wifdom  in  time  from  the  fate  of  o- 
thers ;  and  if  examples  will  not  inftrudl  and 
make  us  wifer,  I  confefs  myfelf  utterly  at  a 
lofs  to  know  what  will.  .V3^i_ 

In  my  reflections,  which  naturally  arofc 
in  the  courfe  of  thefe  refcarches,  truth  and 

im- 
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impartiality  have  been  my  only  guides.  1 
have  endeavoured  to  fiiew  the  principal  caufes 
of  that  degeneracy  of  manners,  which  re- 
duced thofe  once  brave  and  free  people  into 
the  moft  abjed  flivery.  I  have  marked  the 
alarming  progrefs  which  the  fame  evils  have 
already  made,  and  ftill  continue  to  make 
amongft:  us,  with  that  honefl:  freedom  v/hich 
is  the  birthright  of  every  Englifhman.  My 
fole  aim  is  to  excite  thofe  who  have  the 
welfare  of  their  country  at  heart,  to  unite 
their  endeavours  in  oppofing  the  fatal  ten- 
dency of  thofe  evils,  whilft  they  are  within 
the  povv'er  of  remedy.  With  this  view,  and 
this  only,  I  have  marked  out  the  remote  as 
well  as  immediate  caufes  of  the  ruin  of  thole 
ftates,  as  fo  many  beacons  warning  us  to  a- 
void  the  fame  rocks  upon  which  they  flruck, 
and  at  laft  fuftered  fhipwrcck. 

Truth  will  ever  be  unpala-able  to  thofe 
who  are  determined  not  to  reiinquifli  error,- 
but  can  never  give  offence  to  the  honeft  and 
well-meaning  amongfl:  my  countrymen.  For 
the  plain-dealing  remcnftrances  of  a  friend 
differ  as  widely  from  the  rancour  of  an  e-. 
lemy,  as  the  friendly  probe  of  the  phyfician 
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CHAP.     I. 

Oj  the  Republick  of  Sparta. 

AL  L  the  free  flates  of  Greece  were  at 
firft  monarchical  ',  and  feem  to  owe 
their  liberty  rather  to  the  injudicious  op- 
preffions  of  their  refpedlive  Kings,  than 
to  any  natural  propenfity  in  the  people 
to  alter  their  form  of  Government.  But 
as  they  had  fmarted  fo  feverely  under  an  ex- 
cefs  of  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  one 
man,  they  were  too  apt  to  run  into  the  other' 
extreme,  Dem.ocracy;  a  ftate  of  government 
the  moil:fubje6t  of  all  others  to  difunion  and 
faction. 

Of  all  the  Grecian  ftates,  that  of  Sparta 
feems  to  have  been  the  mofi;  unhappy,  before 
their  government  was  new-modelled  by  Ly- 
curgus.  The  authority  of  their  Kings  and 
their  laws    (as   Plutarch  informs  us)    were 

*    Dion.  Hallcarn.  p.  24.8.     edk.  Rob.  Steph.   1546. 
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alike  trampled  upon  and  defpifed.  Nothing 
could  reftrain  the  infolence  of  the  headftrong 
encroaching  populace  -,  and  the  whole  go- 
vernment funk  into  Anarchy  and  confufion* 
From  this  deplorable  fituation  the  wifdom 
and  virtue  of  one  great  man  raifed  his  coun- 
try to  that  ht^ight  of  power,  which  was  the 
envy  and  the  terror  of  her  neighbours.  A 
convincing  proof  how  far  the  influence  of  one 
great  and  good  man  will  operate  towards  re- 
forming the  moft  bold  licentious  people,  when 
he  has  once  thoroughly  acquired  their  efteeni 
and  confidence  !  Upon  this  principle  Lycur- 
gus  founded  his  plan  of  totally  altering  and 
new-moulding  the  conftitution  of  his  coun- 
try. A  defign,.  all  circumftances  confidered, 
the  moft  daring,  and  the  moft  happily  exe- 
cuted, of  any  yetimmortalifed  in  hiftory  '. 
Lycurgus  fucceeded  to  the  moiety  of  the 
crown  of  Sparta  at  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother ;  but  his  brother's  widow  declaring 
herfelf  with  child,  and  that  child  proving  to 
be  a  fon,  he  immediately  refigned  the  regal 
dignity  to  the  new-born  infant,  and  govern- 
ed as  proteftor  and  guardian  of  the  young 
prince  during  his  minority.  The  generous 
and  difinterefted  behaviour  of  Lycurgus 
upon  this  occafion  endeared  him  greatly  to 
the  people  -,    who  had  already  experienced 

"   Plutarch  relates  this  affair  greatly  to  the  honour  of 
Lycurgus  In  the  beginning  of  his  Lite. 

the 
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4he  happy  eftedt  of  his  wife  and  equitable 
^adminiftration.  But  to  avoid  the  malice  pf 
the  Queen- ID  other  and  her  faftion,  who 
accufed  him  of  defigns  upon  the  Crown,  he 
prudently  quitted  both  the  governinent  and 
his  country.  In  his  travels  during  this  vo- 
luntary exile,  he  drew  up  and  thoroughly 
digefted  his  great  fcheme  of  reform  :tion. 
•He  vifited  all  thofe  ilates  which  at  that  time 
were  moft  eminent  for  the  w^ifdom  of  their 
laws,  or  the  form  of  their  conflitution. 
He  carefully  obferved  all  the  different  infti- 
tuiions,  and  the  good  or  bad  cfFcds  which 
jhey  refpedively  produced  on  the  manners 
of  each  people.  He  took  care  to  avoid 
what  he  judged  to  be  defedls ;  but  fcIexSed 
whatever  he  found  calculated  to  promote 
the  happinefs  of  a  people  5  and  with  thefe 
materials  he  formed  his  fo  much  celebrated 
plan, of  legiflation,  which  he  very  foon  had 
an  opportunity  of  reducing  to  prad:ice.  For 
the  Spartans,  thoroughly  fenfible  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  adminiftration  of  Ly- 
curgus  and  that  of  their  Kings,  not  only 
carneflly  wifhed  for  his  prefence,  but  fent 
repeated  deputations  to  intreat  him  to  ret'arn, 
and  free  them  from  thofe  numerous  diforders 
under  which  their  country  at  that  time  la- 
boured. As  the  requeft  of  the  people  was 
unanimous,  and  the  Kings  no  ways  oppofed 
his  return,  he  judged  it  the  critical  time  for 

C  the 
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the  execution  of  his  fcheme.  For  he 
fiund  affairs  at  home  in  the  diftraded  fitua- 
tion  they  hid  been  reprcfented,  and  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  in  a  difpofition 
proptr  for  his  purpofe. 

Lvcuraus  ber^an  his  reform  with  a  chanec 
in  the  conilitution,  which  at  that  time  con- 
filled  of  a  confjfed  medley  of  hereditary  mo- 
narchy divided  between  two  families,  and  a 
diforderly  Democracy,  utterly  deftituteof  the 
balance  of  a  third  intermediate  power,  a 
circumdance  fo  effential  to  the  duration  of 
all  mixed  governments.  To  remedy  this 
evil,  he  eftablifhed  a  fenate  with  fuch  a  de- 
gree of  power,  as  might  fix  them  the  in- 
expugnable barrier  of  the  conftitution  againft 
the  encroachments  either  of  Kings  or  peo- 
ple. The  Crown  of  Sparta  had  been  long 
divided  between  two  families  defcendcd  ori- 
ginally from  the  fame  anccftor,  who  jointly 
enjoyed  the  fucceffion.  But  though  Ly- 
curgus  was  feniiblc  that  all  the  mifchiefs 
which  had  happened  to  the  ftate,  arofe  from 
this  abfurd  d'viiion  of  the  regal  power,  yet 
he  made  no  alteration  as  to  the  fucceffion  of 
the  two  families.  Any  innovation  in  fo 
nice  a  point  might  have  proved  an  endlefs 
fource  of  civil  commotic  ns,  from  the  pre- 
tcnfions  of  that  line  which  fhould  happen 
to  be  excluded.     He  therefoie  left  them  the 

title 
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title  and  the  Infignia  of  royalty,  but  limited 
their  authority,  which  he  confined  fo  the 
bulinefs  of  war  and  religion.  To  the  people 
he  gave  the  privilege  of  eledlng  the  fena- 
t' rs,  and  giving  their  fandtion  to  ihofe  laws 
which  the  Kings  and  fenate  iliuuld  ap- 
prove. 

When  Lycurgus  had  regulated  the  go- 
vernment, he  undertook  a  tafn:  more  ar- 
duous than  any  of  the  fabled  labours  of  Her- 
cules. This  was  to  new  mould  his  country- 
men, by  extirpating  all  the  deftruclive  paf- 
fions,  and  railing  them  above  every  weak- 
ncfs  and  infirmity  of  human  nature.  A 
fcheme  which  all  the  gieat  Philofophers 
had  taught  in  thvory,  but  none  except  Ly- 
curgus was  ever  able  to  rec!uce  to  practice. 

As  he  found  the  two  extremes,  of  sreat 
wealth  and  great  indigence,  were  the  fource 
of  infinite  mifchiefs  in  a  free  ftate,  he  di- 
vided the  lands  of  the  whole  territory  into 
equal  lots  pioportioned  to  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants.  He  appointed  pubhck  tables,  at 
which  he  enjoined  all  the  citizens  to  eat 
together  v\ithout  di{lind:ion;  and  he  fubjedt- 
ed  every  man,  even  ihe  Kings  themfelves,  to 
a  *  fine  if  they  fliould  violate  this  law   by 

iCri^;o)<7av    avTov, 

Plut.  vita  Lycur.  pag.  46.  lit.  c.  Edit.  Xiglandrl. 
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eating  9t  their  own  houfes.  Their  diet  was  » 
plain,  fimple,  and  regulated  by  the  law,  and 
diftribu  ed  amonglT:  the  gueils  in  equal  por- 
tions. Every  member  was  obliged  monthly 
to  contribute  his  quota  for  the  provifion  of 
his  reipc(ftive  table.  The  converfation  al- 
lowed at  thefe  publick  repafts,  turned  wholly 
upon  fuch  fubjeds  as  tended  moft  to  improve 
the  minds  of  the  younger  fort  in  the  prin- 
ciples oFwifdom  and  virtue.  Hence,  as  Xe- 
nophon  obferves,  they  were  fchools  not  only 
for  temperance  and  fobriety,  but  alfo  for 
inftrudion.  Thus  Lycurgus  introduced  a 
perfedl  equality  amongft  his  countrymen. 
The  higheft  and  the  loweft  fared  alike  as  to 
diet,  were  all  lodged  and  cloathed  alike, 
without  the  leaft  variation  either  in  fafhion 
or  materials. 

When  by  tbefe  means  he  had  exterminat- 
ed every  fpecies  of  luxury,  he  next  removed 
all  temptation  to  the  acquifition  of  wealth, 
that  fatal  fource  of  the  innumerable  evils 
which  prevailed  in  every  other  country. 
He  efFeiled  this  with  his  ufual  policy,  by 
forbidding  the  currency  of  gold  and  lilver 
money,  and  fabftituting  an  iron  coinage  of 
great  weight  and  little  value,  which  conti- 
nued the  only  current  coin  through  the 
whole  Spartan  dominions  for  feveral  ages. 

To 
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To  bar  up  the  entrance  of  Wealth,  and 
guard  his  citizens  again  ft  the  contagion  of 
Corruption,  he  abfolutely  prohibited  navi- 
gation and  commerce,  though  his  country 
contained  a  large  extent  of  lea  coaft  furnifhrd 
with  excellent  harbours.  He  allowed  as 
little  intercourfe  as  p  .^ffible  with  foreigners, 
nor  fufte''ed  any  of  his  countrymen  to  vifit 
the  neighbouring  ftates,  unlefs  when  the 
publick  bufinefs  required  it,  left  they  flioald 
be  infedted  with  their  vices.  AgriculturCj 
and  fuch  mechanick  trades  as  v/ere  abfolute- 
ly neceffary  for  their  fubiiftance,  he  confined 
to  their  flaves  the  Ilotes;  but  he  banifhed 
all  thofe  arts  which  tended  either  to  debafe 
the  mind,  or  enervate  the  body.  Muiick 
he  encouraged,  and  poetry  he  admitted,  but 
both  fubjedl  to  the  infpedion  of  the  ma- 
giftrates  *.  Thus  by  the  equal  partition  of 
the  lands,  and  the  abolition  of  gold  and  filver 
money,  he  at  once  preferved  his  country 
from  luxury,  avarice,  and  all  thofe  evils 
which  arife  from  an  irregular  indulgence 
of  the  paffions,  as  well  as  all  contentions 
about  property,  with  their  confequence, 
vexatious  law-fuits. 

To  infure  the  obfervance  of  his  laws  to 
the  lateft  pofterity,  he  next  formed  proper 

*  Lycuraus  was  the  firft  who  colle^fled  the  entire 
works  of  Homer  j  which  he  brought  into  Greece  out  of 
Afia- Minor. 

iC  ^  regu- 
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regulations  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren, which  he  efteemed  one  of  the  greated 
duties  of  a  legiflitor.  His  grand  maxim  was 
*'  That  children  were  the  property  of  the 
*'  (late,  to  whom  alone  their  education  was 
*^  tube  ii;trufl:ed/*  In  their firft infancy,  the 
nurfcs  were  inftru6led  to  indulge  them 
neither  in  their  diet,  nor  in  thofe  little  froward 
humours  which  are  fo  peculiar  to  that  age  ; 
to  inure  them  to  bear  cold  and  fafting ;  to 
conquer  their  firft  fears  by  accuftomingthem 
to  folitude  and  darknefs  ^  and  to  prepare 
them  for  that  ftridlcr  ftate  of  difcipline,  to 
which  they  were  foon  to  be  initiated. 

When  arrived  at  the  age  of  feven  years, 
they  were  taken  from  the  nurfes,  and  placed 
in  their  proper  claffes.  The  diet  and  cloath- 
ing  of  ail  were  the  fame,  juft  fufficient  to 
fupport  nature,  and  defend  them  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  feafons;  and  they  all 
lodged  alike  in  the  fame  dormitory  on  beds 
of  reeds  to  which  for  the  fake  of  warmth 
thev  were  allowed  in  winter  to  add  the  down 
cf  thiftles.  Their  fports  and  exerciks  were 
fuch  as  con'ributed  to  render  their  limbs 
fnpple,  and  their  bodies  compacfl  and  firm. 
They  were  accuftomed  to  run  up  the  fteep- 
eft  rocks  barefoot  j  and  fwimming,  dancing, 
hunting,  boxing,  and  wrcftling,  were  their 
conftant  diverfions.  Lycurgus  was  equally 
folicitoas  in  training  up  the  youth  to  a  habit 

of 
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of  paffive  courage  as  well  as  adlive.  They 
were  taught  to  defpife  pain  no  !efs  than 
danger,  and  to  bear  the  fevereli:  fcourgings 
with  the  moft  invincible  conftancy  and  re- 
folution.  For  to  flinch  under  the  (hokes, 
or  to  exhibit  the  leift  ilgn  of  any  feiif;;  of 
pain,   was  deemed  highly  infamous. 

Nor  were  the  minds  of  the  Spartan  youth 
cultivated  with  lefs  care.  Their  learning,  as 
Plutarch  informs  us,  was  fufficicnt  for  their 
occafions,  for  Lycurgus  admitted  nothing 
but  what  was  truly  ufeful.  They  carefully 
inftilled  into  their  tender  minds  the  great 
duties  of  religion,  and  the  facred  indifpcn- 
fable  obligation  of  an  oath,  and  trained  them 
up  in  the  bed  of  fciences,  the  principles  of 
wifdom  and  virtue.  The  love  of  their 
Country  feemed  to  be  alnr.ofi:  innate;  and  this 
leading  m.axim,  *'  That  every  Spartan  was 
*'  the  property  of  his  country,  and  had  no 
**  right  over  himfelf,"  was  by  the  force  of 
education  incorporated  into  their  very  na- 
ture. 

When  they  arrived  to  manhood  they  were 
InroUed  in  their  militia,  and  allowed  to  be 
prefent  in  their  publick  aflemblies  :  Pii- 
viledges  which  only  fubje(fled  them  to  a  dif- 
ferent difcipline.  For  the  employments  and 
way  of  living  of  the  citizens  of  Sparta  were 
fixed,  and  fettled  by  as  flri6t  regulations  as 
in    an    army    upon    a6tual   fervice.     When 

C  4  they 
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they  took  the  field,  indeed,  the  rigour  of 
their  difcipline  with  refped  to  diet  and  the 
ornament  of  their  pcrfons  was  much  foftcned, 
fo  that  the  Spartans  were  the  only  people  in 
the  univerfr,  to  whom  the  toils  of  war  af- 
ford c;d  eafe  and  relaxation.  In  fad,  Lycur- 
ga^'s  pl.^n  of  civil  government  was  evident- 
ly df Jigne.i  to  prcfervc  hi^  country  free  and 
independent,  and  to  form  the  minds  of  his 
citizens  for  the  enjoyment  of  that  rational 
and  manly  happinef^,  which  can  find  no 
place  in  a  breafl  enflaved  by  the  pleafures  of 
the  fenfes,  or  ruffled  by  the  pafilons ;  and  the 
•  mihtary  regulations  which  he  eftabliflied, 
were  as  plainly  calculated  for  the  protection  of 
his  country  from  the  encroachments  of  her 
ambitions  neighbours.  For  he  left  no  alterna- 
tive to  his  people,  but  death  or  vidtory;  and 
he  laid  them  under  a  neccffity  of  obferving 
thofe  regulations,  by  fubftituting  the  valour 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  place  of  walls  and 
f jrtifications  for  the  defence  of  their  city. 

If  we  relied:  t!:at  human  nature  is  at  all 
times  and  in  all  places  the  fame,  it  feems  to 
the  laft  degree  aftonifliing,  how  Lycurgus 
could  be  able  to  introduce  fuch  a  felf-deny- 
ing  plan  of  difcipline  amongft  a  diforderly 
licentious  people  :    A  fcheme,  which  net  on- 

^  Plutarch  has  taken  no  notice  of  them.  But  Xeno- 
phon  h:-s  fully  explained  them  in  his  tresiile  on  the 
Spartan  rcpublick,  p.  542.  U  feq. 
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ly  levelled  at  once  all  diftindlion,  as  to  pro- 
perty, between  the  richeft  and  the  pooreft 
individual,  but  compelled  the  grcateft  per- 
fons   in    the   (late  to   fubmit  to  a  regimen 
which  allowe-l  only  the  bare  neceflarics  of 
life,    excluding  every   thing   which    in  the 
opinion  of  mankind    feems  ellential  to  its 
comforts  and   enjoyments.     I  oblerved  be- 
fore that  he  had  fecured  the  efleem  and  con- 
fidence of  his  countrymen,   and  there  was, 
befides,  at  that  time  a  very  lucky  concur- 
rence of  circumftances  in  his  favour.     The 
two  Kings  v*^ere  men  of  little  fpirir,  and  lefs 
abilities,  and   the  people  were  glad  to  ex- 
change their  diforderly  ftate  for  any  fettled 
form  of  government.     By  his  eilablifhment 
of  a  Senate  confifting  of  thirty  perfons  who 
held  their  feats  for  life,  and  to  whom  he 
committed  the  fupreme  power  in  civil  af- 
fairs, he  brought  the  principal  nobdity  into 
his   fcheme,    as   they   naturally  expected   a 
fhare  in  a  government  which  they  plainly 
faw  inclined  fo  much  to  an  Ariflocracy.  Even 
the  two  Kings  very  readily  accepted  feats  in 
his  fenate,  to  fccurc  fome  degree  of  autho- 
rity.    He  awed  the  people  int<3  obedience  by 
the   fandion    he   procured   for   his   fcheme 
from  the  oracle  at  Deiphos,  whofe  deciiions 
were,  at  that  time,  revered  by  all  Greece  as 
divine  and  infallible.      But  the  gieateft  dif- 
ficulty he  had  to  encounter  was  co  procure 
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the  equal  partition  of  the  lands.  The  very 
firft  propofal  met  with  fo  violent  an  oppo- 
fition  from  the  men  of  fortune,  that  a  Iray 
enfued,  in  which  Lycurgus  loft  one  of  his 
eyes.  But  the  people,  ftruck  with  the  fight 
of  the  blood  of  this  admired  Icgiflator,  feized 
the  offender,  one  Alcander,  a  young  man  of 
a  hot,  but  not  difingenuous  difpofition,  and 
gave  him  up  to  Lycurgus  to  be  puniQied  at 
difcretion.  But  the  humane  and  generous 
behaviour  of  Lycurgus  quickly  made  a  con- 
vert of  Alcander,  and  wrought  fuch  a  change, 
that  from  an  enen)y  he  became  his  greateft 
admirer  and  advocate  with  the  people. 

Plutarch  and  the  reft  of  the  Greek  hiftori- 
ans  leave  us  greatly  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
mears  by  which  Lycurgus  v.^as  able  to  make 
fo  bitter  a  pill,  as  the  divifion  of  property, 
go  down  with  the  wealthy  part  of  his  coun- 
trymen. They  tell  us  indeed,  that  he  carri- 
ed his  point  by  the  gentle  method  of  reafon- 
ing  and  perfuafion,  joined  to  that  religious 
awe  which  the  divine  fan(?don  of  the  oracle 
impreffed  fo  deeply  on  the  minds  of  the  citi- 
zens. But  the  caufe,  in  my  opinion,  dots  not 
feem  equal  to  the  effcdl.  For  the  furious  op- 
polition  which  the  rich  made  to  the  very  firft 
motion  for  fuch  a  difrribution  of  property, 
evinces  pLiinly,  that  they  looked  upon  the  re- 
fponfes  of  the  oracle  as  mere  prieft  craft,  and 
treated  it  asiihe  efpr its-forts  have  done  reli- 
gion 
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gion  in  modern  times  3 1  mean,  as  a  llate  engine 
fit  only  to  be  played  off  upon  the  common 
people.  It  feems  moft  probable  in  my  opi- 
nion, that  as  he  effeded  the  change  in  the 
conftitution  by  the  diHribution  of  the  fu- 
preme  power  amongd  the  principal  perfons, 
when  he  formed  his  fsnate ;  fo  the  equal  par- 
tition of  properly  was  the  bait  thrown  out  to 
brino-  over  the  body  of  the  people  intirely  to 
his  intereft.  1  (hould  rather  think  that  he 
compelled  the  rich  to  fubmit  to  fo  grating  a 
meafure,  by  the  affiif  ance  of  the  poorer  citi- 
zens, who  were  vaftly  the  majority. 

As  foon  as  Lycurgus  had  thoroughly  fet- 
tled his  new  polity,  and  by  his  care  and  afii- 
duity  imprinted  his  laws  fo  deeply  in  the 
mind^i  and  manners  of  his  countrymen,  that 
he  judged  the  conftitution  able  tofupport  it- 
felf,  and  ftand  upon  its  own  bottom,  his  lail 
fcheme  was  to  fix,  and  perpetuate  its  dura- 
tion down  to  latcft  pofterity,  as  far  as  human 
prudence  and  human  means  could  effe(ft  it^ 
Tobring  his  fcheme  to  bear,  he  had  again  re- 
courfe  to  the  fame  pious  artifice  which  had 
fucceeded  fo  well  in  the  beginning.  He  told 
the  people  in  a  general  aflembly,  that  he 
could  not  poffibly  put  the  finilliing  ftroke  to 
his  new  eflablifhment,  which  was  the  mod: 
efiintial  point,  till  he  had  again  confulted  the 
oracle.  As  they  all  expreffed  the  grcateil 
cagcrnefs  for  his  undertaking  tli^ejourney,  he 

laid 
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laid  hold  offo  fair  an  opportunity  to  bind  the 
Kings,  ftnate,  and  people,  by  the  moft  folemn 
oaths,  to  the  llricft  obfervance  of  his  new 
form  of  government,  and  not  to  attempt  the 
lead  alteration  in  any  one  particular  till  his 
return  from  Delphos.  He  had  now  com- 
pleted the  great  defign  which  ht:  had  long  in 
view,  and  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  his  country. 
The  queflion  he  put  to  the  oracle  was, 
•*  Whether  the  laws  he  had  already  efta- 
bliflied,  were  rightly  formed  to  make  and  pre- 
ferve  his  countrymen  virtuous  and  happy?" 
Theanfv^er  he  received  was  juft  as  favourable 
as  he  defired.  It  was,  ''  That  his  laws  were 
excellently  well  calculated  for  that  purpofc; 
and  that  Sparta  fiiould  continue  to  be  the 
moft  renowned  city  in  the  world,  as  long  as 
her  citizens  perfifted  in  the  obfervance  of  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus  '*  He  tranfmitted  both 
the  queftion  and  the  anfwer  home  to  Sparta 
in  writing,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  voluntary  baniihment.  The  accounts 
in  hiftory  of  the  end  of  this  great  man  are 
very  uncertain.  Plutarch  affirms,  that  as  his 
rcfolution  was  never  to  releafe  his  country- 
men from  the  obligation  of  the  oath  he  had 
laid  them  under,  he  put  a  voluntary  end  to 
hislife  at  Delphos  by  fafting.  Plutarch  extols 
the  death  of  Lycurgus  in  very  pompous 
terms,  as  a  mofl  unexampled  inftance  of  he- 
roic patriotifni,  fmce  he  bequeathed,  as  he 

terms 
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terms  it,  his  death  to  his  country,  as  the  per- 
petual guardian  to  that  happinels,  which  he 
had  procured  for  them  during  his  life-time. 
Yet  the  fame  hiHorian  acknowledges  another 
tradition,  that  Lycurgus  ended  his  days  in 
the  ifland  of  Crete,  and  defired,  as  his  hd  re- 
queft,  that  his  body  fliould  be  burnt,  and  his 
aflies  thrown  into  the  fea^  5  left,  if  his  re- 
mains {hould  at  any  time  be  carried  back  to 
Sparta,  his  countrymen  might  look  upon 
themfelves  as  releafed  from  their  oath  as  much 
as  it  he  had  returned  alive,  and  be  induced  to 
alter  his  form  of  governm.ent.  I  own,  I  pre- 
fer this  latter  account,  as  more  agreeable  to 
the  genius  and  policy  of  that  wife  and  truly 
difinterefted  legiflator. 

The  Spartans,  as  Plutarch  aflerts,  held  the 
firft  rank  in  Greece  for  difcipline  and  reputa- 
tion full  five  hundred  years,  by  ftridly  ad- 
hering to  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ;  which  not 
one  of  their  Kings  ever  infringed  for  fourteen 
fucceffions  quite  down  to  the  reign  of  the 
firft  Agis.  For  he  will  not  allow  the  crea- 
tion of  thofe  magiftrates  called  theEphori,  to 
be  any  innovation  in  the  conftitution,  fince  hs 
aSrmsit  to  have  been,  "  ^  not  a  relaxation, 
but  an  extenfion,  of  the  civil  polity."  But 
notwithftanding  the  glofs  thrown  over  the  in- 
ftitution  of  the  Ephori  by  this  nice  diftindtion 

*  Plut.   Vlt.  Lycurg.   ad  finem. 

*  Plut,  ibid,  p,  58,  A.  'h  7^  Tw» '£f  J^iv  xxrccroccni,  Sec. 
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of  Plutarch's,  it  certainly  induced  as  fata!  a 
change  into  the  Spartan  conftitution,  as  the 
Tribunelliipof  the  people,  which  w^s  formed 
upon  that  moJel,  did  atterwards  into  the  Ro- 
man. Fur  inftead  of  inlarging  and  firength- 
ening  the  ariftocratical  power,  as  Plutarch 
afiert;-,  they  gradually  ufurped  the  whole  go- 
vernment, ?nd  formed  themfelves  into  a  moft 
tyrannical  Oligarchy. 

The  Ephori  (a  Greek  word  fignifying  in- 
fpedtors  or  overfeers)  were  five  in  number, 
and  eleded  annijally  by  the  people  out  of 
their  own  body.     The  exiidt  time  of  the  ori- 
gin of  this  inllitution  and  of  the  authority 
annexed  to  the'r  office,   is  quite  uncertain. 
Herodotus  afcribes  it  to  Lycurgus  3  Xenophon 
to  Lycurgus  jointly  with  the  principdl  citi- 
zens of  Sparta.     Anftotle  and  Plutarch  fix  it 
under  the  reign  of  Theopompus  and  Poly- 
dorus,  and  attribute  the  inftitution  exprelly 
to   the  fjrmer  of  thofe  princes  about    130 
years  af  er  the  death  of  Lycurgus.     I  cannot 
but  fubfcribe  to  this  opinion  as  the  moft  pro- 
bable, becaufe  the  firft  political  conteft  we 
meet  with  at  Sparta  happened  under  the  reign 
of  thofe  princes,    when  the  people  endea- 
voured to  extend  their  privileges  beyond  the 
limits  prefer ibed  bv   Lycurgus.     But  as  the 
joint  oppofirion  of  the  Kings  and  fenate  was 
equally  warm,  the  creation  of  this  magifl:ra- 
cy  out  of  the  body  of  the  people,   fecms  to 

have 
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have  been  the  ftep  taken  at  that  time  to  com-  • 
promife  the  affair,   and  reftore  the  publick 
tranquility  :   A  meafure  which  the  Roman 
fcnate  copied  afterwards,    in  the  ered:ion  of 
the  Tribunefhipjwhen  their  people  mutinied, 
and  made  that  memorable  feceffion   to  the 
mom  facer,     I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion 
by  the  relation  which  Ariftotle  gives  us  *  of 
a  remarkable  difpute  between  Theopompus 
and  his  wife  upon  that  occafion.    The  Queen, 
much  diflatisfied  with  the  inftitution  of  the 
Ephori,  reproached  her  huiband  greatly  for 
fubmitting  to  fuch  a  diminution  of  the  regal 
authority,    and  allied   him    if  he    was   not 
afhamed  to  tranfmit  the  crown  to  hi<^  pofteri- 
ty  fo  much  weaker  and  worfe  circumftanced, 
than  he  received  it  from  his  father.     His  an- 
fwer,  which  is  recorded  amongft  the  laconic 
bom  motSy    was,     ''  ^  No,  for  I  tranfmit  it 
'*  more  lafting.'*     But  the  event  (hewed  that 
the  lady  v^as  a  better  politician,  as  well  as 
truer  prophet,  than  her  huiband.    Indeed  the 
nature  of  their  office,  the  circumflances  of 
their  eledion,  and  the  authority  they  aflum- 
ed,    are  convincing  proofs  that  their  office 
was  firft  extorted,  and  their  power  after v/ards 
gradually  extended,  by  the  violence  of  the 
people,  irritated  too  probably  by  the  oppref- 

*  De  Rebufpubl.    cap.     ii.   p.    154.    vol.    2.    Edit. 
Bafil.    1550. 
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five  behaviour  of  the  Kings  and  fenate.  Fof 
whether  their  power  extended  no  farther  than 
to  decide,  when  the  two  Kings  differed  in 
opinion,  and  to  over- rule  in  favour  of  him 
whofe  fentiments  fliould  be  moft  conducive 
to  the  publick  intereft,  as  we  are  told  by  Plu- 
tarch in  the  Hfe  of  Agis;  or  whether  they 
were  at  firil:  only  feled:  friends,  whom  the 
Kings  appointed  as  deputies  in  their  abfence, 
when  they  were  both  compelled  to  take  the 
field  together  in  their  long  wars  wiih  the 
Mciienians,  as  the  fame  author  tells  us  by 
the  mouth  of  his  hero  Cleomenes,  is  a  point, 
which  hiftory  does  not  afford  us  light  enough 
todetermine.  This  however  is  certain,  from 
the  concurrent  voice  of  all  the  antient  hifto- 
rians,  that  at  lad  they  not  only  feized  upon 
cverv  branch  of  the  adminiftration,  but  af- 
fumed  the  power  of  imprifoning,  depofing, 
and  even  putting  their  Kings  to  death  by  their 
own  authority.  The  Kings  too,  in  return, 
fometimcs  bribed,  fometimes  depofed  or  mur- 
dered the  Ephori,  and  employed  their  whole 
intereft  to  procure  fuch  perfons  to  be  eledted, 
as  they  judged  would  be  mod  tradable.  I 
look  therefore  upon  the  creation  of  the 
Ephori  as  a  breach  in  the  Spartan  conftitu- 
tion,  which  proved  the  firft  inlet  to  fadionand 
corruption.  For  that  thcfe  evils  took  rife 
from  the  inftitution  of  the  Ephori  is  evident 

from 
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from  the  teftimony  of  Ariflotle,  "  '  who 
thought  it  extrtmeiy  impolitick  to  eka  ma- 
giltrates,  vefted  with  the  fupreme  power  in 
the  ftate,  out  of  the  body  of  the  people  • 
becau/e  it  often  happened,  that  men  extreme! 
ly  indigent  were  ra  fed  in  this  manner  to  the 
helm,  whom  their  very  poverty  tempted  to 
beco.ne  venal.  For  the  Ephori ,  as  he  affirms 
had  not  only  been  frequently  guilty  of  bii- 
bery  before  his  time,  but,  even  at  the  ver^ 
time  he  wrote,  fome  of  thofe  magiftrates 
corrupted  by  money,  ufed  their  ucmoft  endea- 

r"1'a '  't  ^""f'^  ''P^^'''  '°  accomplirh 
the  deftrudlion  of  the  whole  city.     He  adds 

too,  that  as  their  power  was  fo  great  as  to 
amount  to  a  perfect  tyranny,  the  Kings  them- 
felves  were  neceffitated  to  court  their  favour 
by  fuch  methods  as  greatly  hurt  the  confti- 
tution,  whicn  from  an  Ariftocracy  de<^ene 
rated  into  an  abfolute  Democracy.  Forthat 
tnagiftracy  alone  had  engroffed  the  whole 
government." 

^  From  thefe  remarks  of  the  judicious  Ari- 
Itotlc  It  IS  evident  that  the  Ephori  had  to- 
tally  dellroyed  the  balance  of  power  eftablifh- 
ed  by  Lycurgus.  From  the  tyranny  therefore 
ot  this  magiftracy  proceeded  thofe  convul- 
hons  which  fo  frequently  (hook  the  ftate  of 
bparta,  and  at  laft  gradually  brought  on  its 

vol.  1'"^"  '''•  ^'''"'"P"'''-  '"'•  ^-  '■  7-  P-  122.  lit.  I. 
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total  fubverfion.  But  though  this  fatal  alte- 
ration in  the  Spartan  conftitution  muft  be  im- 
puted to  the  intrigues  of  the  Ephori  and 
their  fadion,  yet  it  could  never,  in  my  opi- 
nion, have  been  efFeded,  without  a  previous 
degeneracy  in  their  manners;  which  mufl 
have  been  the  confequence  of  fome  deviation 
from  the  maxims  of  Lycurgus. 

It  appears  evidently  from  the  teftimony  of 
Polybius  and  Plutarch,  that  the  great  fcheme 
of  the  Spartan  legiflator  was,  to  provide  for 
the  lafting  fecurity  of  his  country  againfl  all 
foreign  invafions,  and  to  perpetuate  the  blef- 
fings  of  liberty  and  independency  to  the 
people.  By  the  generous  plan  of  difcipline 
which  he  ellablifhed,  he  rendered  his  country- 
men invincible  at  home.  By  banifhing  gold 
and  filver,  and  prohibiting  commerce  and 
the  ufe  of  (hipping,  he  propofed  to  confine 
the  Spartans  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
territories  3  and  by  taking  away  the  means, 
to  reprefs  all  defires  of  making  conquefts 
upon  their  neighbours.  But  the  fame  love 
of  glory  and  of  their  country  which  made 
them  fo  terrible  in  the  field,  quickly  pro- 
duced ambition  and  a  lull  of  domination  ; 
and  ambition  as  naturally  opened  the  way  for 
avarice  and  corruption.  For  ^  Polybius 
truly  obfeives,  that  as  long  as  they  extended 
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their  views  no  farther  than  the  dominion  over 
their  neighbouring  ftates,  the  produce  of 
their  own  country  was  fufficient  for  what 
fupphes  they  had  occafion  for  in  fuch  flioit 
excurfions.  But  when,  in  dire<ft  violation  of 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  they  began  to  under* 
take  more  diilant  expeditions  both  by  fea 
and  land,  they  quickly  felt  the  want  of  a 
publick  fund  to  defray  their  extraordinary  ex- 
pences.  For  they  found  by  experience,  ih.t 
neither  their  iron  money,  nor  their  method 
of  trucking  the  annual  produce  of  their  own 
lands  for  fach  commodities  as  they  wanted 
(which  was  the  only  traffick  allowed  by  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus)  could  poflibly  anfwer  their 
demands  upon  thofe  occaiions.  Hence  their 
ambition,  as  the  fame  hiftorian  remarks,  laid 
them  under  the  fcandalous  neceffity  of  pay- 
ing fervile  court  to  the  Perfian  monarchs  for 
pecuniary  fupplies  and  fubfidies,  to  impofe 
heavy  tributes  upon  the  conquered  ifland?, 
and  to  exa6t  money  from  the  other  Grecian 
ftates,  as  occaiions  required. 

Hiftorians  unanimoufly  agree,  that  wealth 
v^ith  its  attendants,  luxury  and  corruption, 
gained  admifiion  at  Sparta  in  the  reign  ol  tlie 
firft  Agis.  Lyfander,  alike  a  Hero  and  a  Po- 
litician j  a  man  of  the  greatelT:  abilities  and 
the  greateft  didionefty  that  Sparta  ever  pro- 
duced; rapacious  after  money,  which  at  th^ 
fame  time  he  defpifed,   and  a  Have  only  to 
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ambition,  was  the  author  of  an  innovation^ 
fo  fatal  to  the  manners  of  his  countrymen. 
After  he  had  enabled  his  country  to  give  law 
to  all  Greece  by  his  conqueft  uf  Athens,  he 
fent  home  that  immenie  mafs  of  wealth, 
which  the  plunder  of  fo  many  dates  had  put 
into  his  poirefiion.  The  moll  fenfible  men 
amongft  the  Spartans,dreading  the  fatal  con- 
fequences  of  this  capital  breach  of  the  infti- 
tutions  of  their  legiHator,  protefttd  ftrongly 
before  the  Ephori  againft  the  introdudion  of 
gold  and  filver,  as  pefts  deftrudtive  to  the 
publick.  The  Ephori  referred  it  to  the  de- 
.  cifjon  of  the  fenate,  who,  dazzled  with  the 
luRre  of  that  money,  to  w:hich  *till  that  time 
they  had  been  utter  ftrangers,decreed  **  That 
gold  and  filver  money  might  be  admitted  for 
the  fervice  of  the  fiate;  but  made  it  death, 
if  any  fliould  ever  be  found  in  the  pofTeflion 
qf  a  private  perfon/'  This  decifion  Plutarch 
cenfures  as  weak  and-  fophiftical  *.  As  if 
Lycurgus  was  only  afraid  fimply  of  money, 
and  not  of  that  dangerous  love  of  money 
which  is  generally  its  concomitant ;  a  pafTion 
which  was  fo  far  from  being  rooted  out  by 
the  reflraint  laid  upon  private  perfons,  that 
it  was  rather  inflamed  by  the  efteem  and  va- 
lue which  was  fct  upon  money  by  the  pub- 
lick.     Thus,    as  he  jullly  remarks,  whilfl 

*  Plut.  in  Vit.  Lyfand.  p.  442.  lit.  E. 
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they  barred  up  the  houfes  of  private  citizeas 
againft  the  entrance  of  Wealth  by  the  terror 
and  fafegu^rd  of  the  Law,  they  left  their 
minds  more  expofed  to  the  love  oi  money 
and  the  influence  of  corruption,  by  railing 
an  univerfal  admiration  and  delire  of  ir,  as 
fomething  great  and  refpedlable.  The  truth 
of  this  remark  appears  by  theinftance  given 
us  by  Plutarch,  of  one  Thorax,  a  great  friend 
of  Lyfander's,  who  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Ephori,  upon  proof  that  a  quantity  of  iiiver 
had  been  acflually  found  in  his  poffeffion. 

From  that  time  Sparta  became  venal,  and 
grew  extremely  fond  of  fubfidles  from  fo- 
reign powers.  Agefilaus,  who  fucceeded 
Agis,  and  was  one  of  the  greatefl:  of  their 
Kings,  behaved  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
more  like  a  captain  or  a  band  of  mercena- 
ries, than  a  King  of  Sparta.  He  received  a 
large  fubfidy  from  Tachos,  at  that  time  King 
of  Egypt,  and  entered  into  his  fervice  with  a 
body  of  troops  which  he  had  raifed  for  that 
purpofe.  But  when  Ne^lanabis,  who  had  re- 
belled againft  his  uncle  Tachos,  offered  him 
more  advantageous  terms,  he  quitted  the 
unfortunate  Monarch  and  went  over  to  his 
rebellious  nephew  %  pleading  tnc  i  ate  re  (I.  of 
his  country  in  excufe  for  fo  treacherous  and 
infamous  an  action.    So  great  a  change  had 

*  Plut.  inVit.  Agefi.  p.  6x7.  lit.  C. 
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the  introdudion  of  money  already  made  ifi' 
the  manners  of  the  leading  Spartans ! 

Plutarch  dates  the  firft  origin  of  corrup- 
tion, that  difeafe  of  the  body  politick,  and 
confequently  the  decline  of  Sparta,  from  that 
memorable  period,  when  the  Spartans  having 
fubverted  the  domination  of  Athens,  glutted 
themfelves  (as  he  terms  it)  with  gold  and 
filver  ^  For  when  once  the  love  of  money 
had  crept  into  their  city,  and  avarice  and  the 
mcft  fordid  meannefs  grev/  up  with  the  pof- 
feflion,  as  luxury,  effeminacy,  and  diflipa- 
tion  did  with  the  enjoyment  of  wealth, 
Sparta  was  deprived  of  many  of  her  ancient 
glories  and  advantages,  and  funk  greatly  both 
in  power  and  reputation,  till  the  reign  of 
Agis  and  Leonidas  ^  But  as  the  original  al-. 
lotm.ents  of  land  were  yet  preferved  (the 
number  of  which  Lycurgus  had  fixed  and 
decreed  to  be  kept  up  by  a  particular  law) 
and  were  tranfrnitted  down  from  father  to 
fon  by  hereditary  fucceffion,  the  fame  con- 
ftitutional  order  and  equality  flill  remain- 
ing^ raifed  up  the  ftate  again,  however,  from^ 
other  political  lapfes. 

Under  the  reign  of  thofe  two  Kings  hap- 
pened the  mortal  blow,  which  fubverted  the 
very  foundation  of  their  conflitution.     Epi- 


*  In  Vit.  Agld.  p.  796.  lit.  Co 
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tadeus,  one  of  the  Ephori,  upon  a  quarrel 
with  his  fon,  carried  his  resentment  fo  far 
as  to  procure  a  law  which  permitted  every  one 
to  ahenate  their  hereditary  lands,  either  by 
gift  or  fale,  during  their  hfe  time,  or  by  will 
at  their  deceafe.  This  law  produced  a  fatal 
alteration  in  the  landed  property.  For  as 
Leonida?,  one  of  their  Kings,  who  had  lived 
a  long  time  at  the  court  of  ^  Seleucus,  and 
married  a  lady  of  that  country,  had  intro- 
duced the  pomp  and  luxury  of  the  eaft  at 
hi$  return  to  Sparta,  the  old  inftitutions  of 
Lycurgus,  which  had  fallen  into  difufe,  were 
by  his  example  foon  treated  with  contempt. 
Hence  the  neceffity  of  the  luxurious,  and 
the  extortion  of  the  avaricious,  threw  the 
whole  property  into  fo  few  hands  ^^  that 
out  of  ievcn  hundred,  the  number  to  which 
the  antient  Spartan  families  were  tlien  re- 
duced, about  one  hundred  only  were  in  pof- 
feflion  of  their  refpcdtive  hereditary  lands  al- 
lotted by  Lycurgus.  The  reft,  as  Plutarch 
obferves,  lived  an  idle  life  in  the  city,  aa 
indigent  abjed  herd,  alike  deftitute  of  fortune 
and  employment ;  in  their  wars  abroad,  in- 
dolent difpirited  daftards;  at  home  ever  ripe 
for  fedition  and  infurredtions,  and  greedily 
catching  at  every  opportunity  of  embroiling 


*  In  Vit.  Aaid.  p.   797.  lit.  A. 
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affairs  in  hopes  (f  fuch  a  change  as  mighl 
enable  ihem  to  retrieve  their  fortunes.  Evils, 
which  the  extremes  of  wealth  and  indi- 
gence are  ever  productive  of  in  free  coLin- 
tries. 

Young  Agis,  the  third  of  that  name,  and 
the  moft  virtuous  and  accompli(hed  King 
that  ever  fat  upon  the  throne  of  Sparta  fince 
the  reign  of  the  great  Agefilaus,  undertook 
the  reform  of  the  ftatc,  and  attempted  to 
re-eftabli{h  the  old  Lycurgic  conftitution,  as 
the  only  means  of  extricating  his  country 
out  of  her  diftreffes,  and  raifing  her  to  her 
former  dignity  and  luftre.  An  enlerprize  at- 
tended not  only  with  the  greateft  difficulties, 
but,  as  the  times  were  fo  corrupt,  with  the 
greateft  danger  *.  He  began  with  trying  the 
efficacy  of  example,  and  though  he  had  been 
bred  in  all  the  pleafures  and  delicacy  which 
affluence  could  procure,  or  the  fondnefs  of 
his  mother  and  grandmother,  who  were  the 
wedlthieft  people  in  Sparta,  could  indulge 
him  in,  yet  he  at  once  changed  his  way  of 
life  as  well  as  his  drefs,  and  conformed  to 
the  ftridcft  difcipline  of  Lycurgus  in  every 
particular.  This  ^  generous  vidory  over  his 
paffions,  the  moft  difficult  and  moft  glori- 
pus  of  all  others,  had  fo  great  an  effed  a-? 


*  Vita  Agid.  p.  797.  lit.  B. 

*  Ibid,  lit.  C. 
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mongft  the  younger  Spartans,  that  they  came 
into  his  meafures  with  more  alacrity  and 
zeal  than  he  could  poffibly  have  hoped  for.-^, 
Encouraged  by  this  fuccefs,  Agis  brought 
over  fome  of  the  principal  Spartans,  amongft 
whom  was  his  uncle  Agefilaus,  whofe  in- 
fluence he  made  ufe  of  to  perfuade  his  mo- 
ther, ^  who  was  lifter  to  Agefilaus,  to  join 
his  party.  For  her  wealth,  and  the  great, 
number  of  her  friends,  dependents, and  debt- 
ors, made  her  extremely  powerful,  and  gave 
her  great  weight  in  all  publick  tranfadlions. 

His  mother,  terrified  at  firft  at  her  fon's 
rafhnefs,  condemned  the  whole  as  the  vifiq-., 
nary  fcheme  of  a  young  man,  who  was  at- 
tempting a  meafure  not  only  prejudicial  to 
the  (late,  but  quite  impradicable.  But  when 
the  reaionings  of  Agefilaus  had  convinced  lier 
that  it  would  not  only  be  of  the  gre.iteft 
utility  to  the  publick,  bat  might  be  effected 
with  great  eafe  and  fafety,  and  the  Kino^ 
himfelf  intrcated  her  to  contribute  her  wealth 
and  intereft  to  promote  an  enterprize  whch 
would  redound  fo  much  to  his  glory  and 
reputation  j  ^  fhe  and  the  reft  of  her  fe- 
male 

^  Ibid.  p.   798.  lit.  B. 

•*  Something  ieems  plainly  to  be  wanting  in  this  paf- 
fage,  which  is  ftrangely  oblcure  and  intricate.  It  is  e- 
vident  that  Agis  employed  his  uiicje  Agefilaus  to  per- 
fuade his  mother,  who  was  Agefilaus's  filter.  7>;y  |uW^« 
fjriifijtv,    aoi^.friv  oiaxv  ra    ^ Ayr,<7i?sa a .        7  he    k.ln'^    himfelf 
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male  friends  at  lafl:  changed  their  fentiments. 
Fired  then  with  the  fame  glorious  emulation, 
and  ftimulated  to  virtue,  as  it  were  by  fome 
divine  impulfe,  they  not  only  voluntarily 
fpurred  on  Agis,  but  fummoncd  and  encou- 
raged all  their  friends,  and  incited  the  other 
ladies  to  engage  in  fo  generous  an  enter- 
prize.  *  For  they  were  confcious  (as  Plutarch 
obferves)  of  the  great  afcendency  which  the 
Spartan  women  had  always  over  their  huf- 
bands,  who  gave  their  wives  a  much  greater 
fharc  in  the  publick  adminiftration,  than 
their  wives  allowed  them  in  the  management 

intreats  his  mother  to  affift  him,  ayros  ^i  o  i3«cr*- 
Uvi  itoo  T^5  jtA'jT^os,  &c.  And  after  he  has  enumer- 
ated the  advantages  which  would  refult  from  his  fcheme, 
Plutarch  abruptly  adds  «to  [/.trivtaov  run  y»^ft«j$  at 
yvvocTnii,  &c.  in  the  plural  number,  though  he  had  juft 
before  mentioned  Agis's  mother  only,  as  the  woman  ap- 
plied to  on  this  occafion.  It  is  evident  therefore  that 
his  grandmother  and  all  their  female  friends  and  rela- 
tions mud:  have  been  prefent  at  that  time,  though  not 
mention'd,  and  that  they  were  the  only  Spartan  ladies 
who  came  heartily  into  his  fcheme.  For  when  Agis 
afterwards  offers  his  whole  fortune  to  the  publick,  he 
aiFures  the  people  that  his  mother  and  grandmother, 
rcti  /M,»5T.-^a?,  and  his  friends  and  relations,  who  were 
the  richeft  families  in  Sparta,  were  ready  to  do  the  fame. 
As  Agis  certainly  includes  the  wives  of  his  friends  and 
relations,  and  mentions  no  other  women,  I  have  taken 
that  fpeech  for  my  guide  in  giving  the  fenfe  of  this 
whole  palFage,  in  which  I  could  get  no  afliftance  from 
any  of  the  commentators. 

»   In  Vit.  Agid.  p.   798.  lit.  D. 
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of  their  domeftick  affairs.  A  circumftance 
which  at  that  time  had  drawn  almoft  all 
the  weahh  of  Sparta  into  the  hands  of  the 
women,  and  proved  a  terrible,  and  almoft  un- 
furmountable  obftacle  to  Agis.  For  the  La- 
dies had  violently  oppofed  a  fcheme  of 
reformation,  which  not  only  tended  to  de- 
prive them  of  thofe  pleafures  and  trifling  or- 
naments, which,  from  their  ignorance  of 
what  was  truly  good  and  laudable,  they  ab- 
furdly  looked  upon  as  their  fupreme  happi- 
nefs,  but  to  rob  them  of  that  refpedt  and 
authority  which  they  derived  from  their  fu- 
perior  wealth.  Such  of  them  therefore  as 
were  unwilling  to  give  up  thefe  advantages, 
applied  to  Leonidas,  and  intreated  him,  as 
he  was  the  more  refpe6table  man  for  his 
age  and  experience,  to  check  his  young  hot- 
headed collegue,  and  quafh  w^hatever  at- 
tempts he  (hould  make  to  carry  his  defigns 
into  execution-  The  older  Spartans  were 
no  lefs  averfe  to  a  reformation  of  that  na- 
ture. For  as  they  were  deeply  immerfed  in 
corruption,  they  trembled  at  the  very  name 
of  Lycurgus,  as  much  as  runaway  flaves, 
when  retaken,  do  at  the  fight  of  their 
mafter. 

Leonidas  was  extremely  ready  to  fide  with 
and  affift  the  rich,  but  durft  not  openly  op- 
pofe  Agis  for  fear  of  the  people,  who  were 
eager  for  fuch  a  revolution.     Pie  attempted 

there- 
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therefore  to  counteradl  all  his  attempts  un- 
derhand, and  infinuated  to  the  magiftrates, 
that  Agls  aimed  at  fetting  up  a  tyranny,  by 
bribing  the  poor  with  the  fortunes  of  the 
rich^  and  propofed  the  partition  of  lands  and 
the  abolition  of  debts  as  the  means  of  pur- 
chafing  guards  for  himfelf  only,  not  citi- 
jsens,  as  he  pretended,  for  Sparta. 

Agis  however  purfued  his  defign,  and  hav- 
ing procured  his  friend  Lyfander  to  be  elect- 
ed one  of  the  Ephori,  immediately  laid  his 
fcheme  before  the  fenate.  The  chief  heads 
of  his  plan  were  :  "  that  all  debts  (hould  be 
*;  totally  remitted ;  that  the  whole  land 
"  fhculd  be  divided  into  a  certain  number  of 
*'  lots;  and  that  the  antient  difcipline  and 
**  culloms  of  Lycurgus  fhould  be  revived." 
Warm  debates  were  occafioned  in  the  fenate 
by  this  propofal,  which  at  laft  was  ^  rejeft- 
ed  by  a  majority  of  one  only.  ^  Lyfander 
in  the  mean  time  convoked  an  aflembly  of 
the  people,  where  after  he  had  harangued, 
Mandroclidas  and  Agefilaus  befeeched  them 
not  to  fufFcr  the  majefly  of  Sparta  to  be  any 
longer  trampled  upon  for  the  fake  of  a  few 
luxurious  overgrown  citizens,  who  impofed 
upon  them  at  pleafure.  They  reminded 
them  not  only  of  the  refponfes  of  ancient 

•  Vlt.  Agid.  p.  800.  lit.  A, 
>  Ibid.  799.  lit.  A. 
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oracles,  which  enjoined  them  to  beware  of 
avarice,  as  the  pert  of  Sparta,  but  alfo  of 
thofe  fo  lately  given  by  the  oracle  at  Pafiphae,  * 
which,  as  they  aflured  the  people,  command- 
ed the  Spartans  to  return  to  that  perfedt 
equality  of  poiTeffions,  which  v^as  fettled  by 
the  law  firft  inftituted  by  Lycurgus.  Agis 
fpoke  lad:  in  this  aflembly,  and  to  enforce 
the  whole  by  example,  told  them  in  a  very 
few  words,  *'  That  he  offered  a  mofl  ample 
contribution  towards  the  eftablifhment  of 
that  polity,  of  which  he  himfelf  was 
the  author.  That  he  now  reiigned  his 
whole  patrimony  into  the  common  flock, 
which  confifted  not  only  of  rich  arable 
and  pafture  land,  but  of  600  talents  be* 
fides  in  coined  money.  He  added,  that  his 
mother,  grandmother,  friends  and  re- 
lations, who  were  the  moft  wealthy  of 
all  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  were  ready  to 
do  the  fame." 
The  people,  ftruck  with  the  magnanimity 
and  generofity  of  Agis,  received  his  offer. 
with  the  loudeft  applaufe,  and  extolled  him,' 
as  the  only  King  who  for  three  hundred 
years  paft  had  been  worthy  of  the  throne  of 
Sparta.     This  provoked  Leonidas  to  fly  out 

*  This  is  an  oracle  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  about 
which  the  learned  are  not  agreed :  however  it  lecms 
to  have  given  its  relponi"es  in  dreams. 
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into  the  moft  open  and  violent  oppofitiott 
from  the  double  motive  of  avarice  and  envy* 
For  he  v^as  fenfible,  that  if  this  fcheme  took 
place,  he  (hould  not  only  be  compelled  to 
follow  their  example,  but  that  the  furrender 
of  his  eftate  would  then  come  from  him 
with  fo  ill  a  grace,  that  the  honour  of  the 
whole  mcafure  would  be  attributed  folely  to 
his  collegue.  Lyfander,  finding  Leonidas  and 
his  party  too  powerful  in  the  fcnate,  deter- 
mined to  profecute  and.  expel  him  for  the 
breach  of  a  very  old  law,  which  forbid  any 
of  the  royal  family  to  intermarry  with  fo- 
reigners, or  to  bring  up  any  children  which 
they  might  have  by  fuch  marriage,  and  in- 
flidled  the  penalty  of  death  upon  any  one 
who  fliould  leave  Sparta  to  reiide  in  foreign 
countries. 

After  Lyfander  had  taken  care  that  Leo- 
nidas fho'ild  be  informed  of  the  crime  laid 
to  his  charge,  he  with  the  reft  of  the  Epho- 
ri,  who  were  of  his  party,  addreffed  them- 
felves  to  the  ceremony  of  obferving  a  fign 
from  heaven  \  A  piece  of  ftate  craft  moft 
probably  introduced  formerly  by  the  Ephori 

to 

,  '  The  reader  may  be  g^ad  perhaps  to  find  here  the 
ceremony  made  u^q  of  upon  this  occaiian.      Vit.  Agid, 

p.     800.     lit.     B.      ^*'     £'^'-'>'    lv)iia,     7\a(3ovr^<;      01  "E^^o^oi,     iiCt 

Every  ninth  year  the  Ephori  talcing  the  opportunity  of 
a  clear  flill  night,    when  the  moon  did  not  appear,  fat 

filently 
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to  keep  the  Kings  in  awe,  and  perfectly  well 
adapted  to  the  fuperftition  of  the  people.  Ly- 
fander  affirming  that  they  had  feen  the  ufual 
fign,  which  declared  that  Leonidas  had  fin- 
ned againft  the  Gods,  famrnoned  him  to  his 
trial,  and  produced  evidence  fufficient  to 
convidl  him.  At  the  fame  time  he  fpirited  up 
Cleombrotus,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  Leonidas,  and  was  of  the  royal  blood,  to 
put  in  his  claim  to  the  fucceffion.  Leonidas, 
terrified  at  thefe  daring  meafures,  fled,  and 
took  fandtuary  in  the  temple  of  Minerva:  he 
was  depofed  therefore  for  non-appearance, 
and  his  crown  given  to  his  fon-in-law  Cle- 
ombrotus. 

But  as  foon  as  the  term  of  Lyfander*s 
magiftracy  expired,  the  new  Ephori,  who 
were  ele(fted  by  the  prevailing  interefl  of  the 
oppofite  party,  immediately  undertook  the 
protection  of  Leonidas.  They  fummoned 
Lyfander  and  his  friends  to  anfwer  for  their 
decrees  for  cancelling  debts,  and  dividing 
the  lands,  as  contrary  to  the  laws,  and  trea- 
fonable  innovations ;  for  fo  they  termed  all 
attempts  to  reftore  the  ancient  conftitution 

filently  and  obferved  the  (ky  with  great  attention,  and 
if  they  faw  a  ftar  fhoot,  they  judged  the  Kings  had  of- 
fended the  Gods;  and  removed  them  from  the  govern- 
ment, till  an  oracle  came  from  Delphos  which  was  fa- 
vourable to  them. 
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of  Lycurgus.  Alarmed  at  this,  Lyfandcr 
perfuaded  the  two  Kings  to  join  in  oppc  iing 
the  Ephori;  who,  as  he  plainly  proved^ 
afiumed  an  authority  which  they  had  not  the 
leaft  right  to^  as  long  as  the  Kings  aded 
together  in  concert.  The  Kings,  convinced 
by  his  reafons,  armed  a  great  number  of  the 
youth,  releafcd  all  who  were  prifoners  for 
debt,  and  thus  attended  went  into  the  Fo- 
rum, where  they  depofed  the  Ephori,  and 
procured  their  own  friends  to  be  eleded  into 
that  office,  of  whom  Agefilaus  the  uncle  of 
Agis  was  one.  By  the  care  and  humanity 
of  Agis,  no  blood  was  fpilt  on  this  memo- 
fable  occafion.  He  even  protcded  his  an- 
tagoniil  Lei/nidas  againfl:  the  deiigns  which 
Agefilaus  had  formed  upon  his  life,  and  fent 
him  under  a  fafe  convoy  to  Tegea* 

After  this  bold  ftroke,  all  oppofition  funk 
before  them,  and  every  thing  fucceeded  to 
their  wifhes;  when  the  fingle  avarice  of 
Agefilaus,  that  moft  baneful  pert,  as  Plu- 
tarch terms  it,  which  had  fubverted  a  con- 
flitution  the  moft  excellent,  and  the  moft" 
worthy  of  Sparta  that  had  ever  yet  been 
eftabli(hed,  overfet  the  whole  entefprife. 
By  the  charader  which  Plutarch  gives  of 
Agefilaus  ^,  he  appears  to  have  been  artful 
and  eloquent,  but  at  the  fame  time  eftemi- 

»  Plut.  Vit.  Agid.  p.   798.  lit.  A. 
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bate,  corrupt  in  his  manners,  avaritiou?,  and 
jfb  bad  a  man,  that  he  engaged  in  this  pro- 
jcdied  revolution  with  no  other  view  but 
that  of  extricating  himfelf  from  an  im* 
menfe  load  of  d.bt,  which  he  had  .moil 
probably  contracted  to  fupport  his  luxury* 
As  foon  therefore  as  the  two  Kings,  who 
were  both  young  men,  agreed  to  proceed 
upon  the  abolition  of  debts,  and  the  parti- 
tion of  lands,  Agefilaus  artfully  perfuaded 
them  not  to  attempt  both  at  once,  for  fear 
of  exciting  fome  terrible  commotion  in  the 
C'ty.  He  affured  them  farther  that  if  the 
rich  fhould  once  be  reconciled  to  the  law  for 
cancelling  the  debts,  the  law  for  dividing 
the  lands  would  go  down  with  them  quietly 
and  without  the  leaft  obftrudion.  The 
Kings  affented  to  his  opinion,  and  Lyfander 
himfelf  was  brought  ever  to  it,  deceived 
by  the  fame  fpeciou?,  though  pernicious 
reafoning:  calling  in  therefore  all  the  bills, 
bonds,  and  pecuniary  obligitions,  they  piled 
them  up,  and  burnt  them  ail  pub'ickly  in  the 
Forum,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the 
moneyed  men,  and  the  ufurers.  But  Agefi- 
laus in  the  joy  of  his  heart  could  not  *  re-, 
frain  from  joking  upon  the  occaGon,  and  told 
them  with  a  fneer,  That  whatever  they 
might  think  of  the  matter,  it  was  the  bright** 

»  Ibid.  p.  801.  lit.  B» 
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;  eft  and  moft  chearful  flame,  and  the  pureft 

bonfire,  he  had  ever  beheld  in  his  life-time. 

Agcfilaus  had  now  carried  his  point,  and  his 

condu(fl:  proves,  that  the  Spartans  had  learnt 

the  art  of  turning  publick    meafures  into 

private  iobs,  as  vv^ell  as  their  politer  neigh- 

.  bours.     For  though  the  people  called  loudly 

for  the  partition  of  the  lands,  and  the  Kings 

gave  crders  for  it  to  be  done  immediately, 

-".Agefilaus  contrived  to  throv^r  new  obftacles 

I  in  the  way,  and  protrafted  the  time  by  va- 

,;yrious  pretences,  till  Agis  was  obliged  to  march 

with  the  Spartan  auxiliaries  to  affift  their 

allies  the  Achaeans.     For  he  was  in  poffeffion 

of  a  moft  fertile  and  extenfivc  landed  eftate 

at  the  very  time  when  he  owed  more  than 

he  was  worthy  and  as  he  had  got  rid  of  all 

his  incumbrances  at  once  by  the  firft  decree, 

and  never  intended  to  part  with  a  fmgle  foot 

^t)f  his  land,  it  was  by  no  means  his  intereft 

to  promote  the  execution  of  the  fecond. 

The  Spartan  troops  were  moftly  indigent 

young  men,  who  elate  with  their  freedom 

from  the  bonds  of  ufury,  and  big  with  the 

hopes  of  a  {hare  in  the  lands  at  their  return, 

followed  Agis  with  the  greateft  vigour  and 

.  alacrity,  and  behaved  fo  well  in  their  march, 

c  that  they  reminded  the  admiring  Greeks  of 

:  the   excellent   difcipline   and   decorum   for 

..which  the  Spartans  were  formerly  fo  fa- 

c  mous  under  the  moft  renowned   of  their 

ancient 
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ancient  leaders.  But  vvhilft  Agis  was  in  the 
field,  affairs  at  home  took  a  very  unhappy 
turn  in  his  disfavour.  The  tyrannical  beha- 
viour of  Agefilaus,  who  fleeced  the  people 
with  infupportable  exa(5lions,  and  fluck  at 
no  meafure,  however  infamous  or  criminal, 
which  would  bring  in  money,  produced 
another  revolution  in  favour  of  Leonidas. 
For  the  people,  enraged  at  being  tricked  out 
of  the  promifed  partition  of  the  lands,  which 
they  imputed  to  Agis  and  Cleombrotus,  and 
detefting  the  rapacioufnefs  of  Agefilaus, 
readily  joined  that  party  which  confpired  to 
rellore  Leonidas.  Agis  finding  affairs  in  this 
defperate  fituation  at  his  return,  gave  up  all 
for  loft,  and  took  fandluary  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  as  Cleombrotus  had  done  in  the 
temple  of  Neptune. 

Though  Cleombrotus  was  the  chief  ob- 
jeft  of  Leonidas*s  refentment,  yet  he  fpared 
his  life  at  the  interceflion  of  his  daughter 
Chelonis,  the  wife  of  Cleombrotus ;  but 
condemned  him  to  perpetual  exile.  The  ge- 
nerous Chelonis  gave  a  fignal  inftance,  upon 
this  occafion,  of  that  heroic  virtue,  for 
which  the  Spartan  ladies  were  once  fo  re- 
markably eminent.  When  her  father  was 
expelled  by  the  intrigues  of  Lyfander,  fhc 
followed  him  into  exile,  and  refufed  to  {hare 
his  crown  with  Cleombrotus.  In  this  ca- 
lamitous reverfe  of  fortune,  fhe  was  deaf  to 
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all  intreaties,  and  rather  chofe  to  partake  of 
the  miferies  of  baniiLment  with  her  huf- 
band,  than  all  the  pleafures  and  grandeur  of 
Sparta  with  her  father,  ^  Plutarch  pays  the 
ladies  a  fine  compliment,  upon  this  occa- 
iign,  when  he  fays,  "  That  unlefs  Cleom- 
brctus  (l^iould  have  been  wholly  corrupted 
by  falfe  ambition,  he  mufl  have  deemed 
himfelf  more  truly  happy  in  a  flate  of 
-*f  banifliment  with  fuch  a  wife,  than  he  could 
T^**  have  been  upon  a  throne  without  her/* 

Eat  though  Cleombrotus  efcaped  death, 
yet  nothing  but  the  blood  of  Agis  could  fa- 
tisfy  the  vindiftive  rage  of  the  ungrateful 
Leonidas,  who,  in  the  former  revolution, 
owed  his  life  to  that  unfortunate  Prince's  ge- 
neroiity.  After  many  ineftediual  attempts 
to  entice  Agis  from  his  afyliim,  three  cf 
his  intimate  friends  in  whom  he  mod  con- 
fided, who  ufed  to  accompany  and  guard 
him  to  the  baths  and  back  again  to  the  tem- 
ple, betrayed  him  to  his  enemies,  Ampha- 
res,  the  chief  of  thefe,  and  the  contriver  of 
the  plot,  v/as  one  of  the  new  Ephori  created 
after  the  depofition  of  Agefilaus.  This 
-wretch  had  lately  borrowed  a  quantity  of 
•valuable  plate,  and  a  number  of  magnificent 
veftments,  of  Agis's  mother  Agefiflrata,  and 
determined  to  make  them  his  own  by  the 

«  Vit.  Agld.  p.  803.  lit.  A. 
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deftrudion  of  Agls  and  his  family;  at  their 
return  therefore  in  their  ufual  friend] v  nun- 
ner  from  the  baths,  he  firfl:  attached  A^is 
by   virtue  of  his  office,  whilfl:  Dc^mocharcs 
and  Arcefilaus,    the  other  two,   f^ized    and 
dragged  him  to  the  publick  prifon.     Agis 
fupported  ail  thefe  indignities  with  the  ut- 
mod  magnanimity  :    and  when  the  Ephori 
quefiioned  him,  whether  Agefilaus  and  Ly- 
iandcr  did  not  conftrain  him  to  do  Vvhat  he 
had  done,  and  whether  he  did  not  repent  of 
the  fteps  he  had  taken  ;  he  undauntedly  took 
the  whole  upon  himfelf,  and  told  them  that 
he  gloried  in  his  fcheme,  which  v/as  the  re- 
fult  of  his  emulation  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  great  Lycurgus.     Stung  with  this  an- 
fwer,  the  Ephori  condemned  him  to  die  by 
their  own  authority,  and  ordered  the  officers 
to  carry  him  to  the  place  in  the  prif  )n  where 
the  malefadlors  were  firangled.     But  when 
the  officers  and  even  the  mercenary  foldiers 
of  Leonidas  refufed  to  be  concerned  in  fo 
infamous  and  unprecedented  an  aflion  as 
laying  hands  upon  their  Kir-g,  Demochares 
threatening   and  abufing  them   greatly    for 
their  difobedience,  feized  Ac?is  with  his  own 
bands,   and  dragged  him  to  the  executicja 
room,  where  he  was  ordered  to  be  dlfpatch- 
ed  immediately.     Agis  fubmitred  to  his  fate 
with  equal  intrepidity  and  rcfignation,  re- 
proving one  of  the  executioners  who  deplor- 
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cd  his  calamities,  and  declaring  himfelf  in- 
finitely happier  than   his  mu  derers.     The 
unfeeling  and  treacherous  Amphares  attend- 
ed the  execution,  and  a^  foon  as  Agis  was 
deaci,  he  admitted  his  mother  and  grand- 
mother into  the  prilon,  who  came  to  inter- 
ceed  that  Agis  might  be  allowed  to  make 
his  defence  before  the  people.      The  wretch^ 
affjred  the  mother,  with  an  infulting  (neer, 
that  her  fon  (hould  fuffer  no  heavier  punifh- 
ment  than  he  had  done  already;  and  imme- 
diately ordered  her  mother  Archidamia,  who 
was  extremely  old,  to  execution.     As  foon 
as  flic  was  dead,  he  bid  Agciiftrata  enter  the 
room,  where,  at  the  fight  of  the  dead  bodies, 
fhe  could  not  refrain  from  killing  her  fon, 
and  crying  out,  that  his  too  great  lenity  and 
good-nature  had  been  their  ruin.     The  fa- 
vage  Amphares,  laying  hold  of  thofe  words, 
told  her,  that  as  ftie  approved  of  her  fon's 
adions  fhe  fhould  fhare  his  fate.     Agefiftrata 
met  death  with   the  refolution  of  an   old 
Spartan    Heroine,    praying    only   that   this 
whole   affair  might  not  prove  prejudicial  to 
her  country. 

Thus  fell  the  gallant  Agis  in  the  caufe  of 
liberty  and  publick  virtue,  by  the  perfidy  of 
his  mercenary  friends,  and  the  violence  of  a 
corrupt  and  moft  profligate  fadtion.  I  have 
given  a  more  particular  detail  of  the  cata- 
ftrophe  of  this  unfortunate  Prince  as  tranf.. 

mitted 
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mitted  to  us  by  Plutarch,  becaufe  it  farnifl:ies 
convincing  proofs,  how  greatly  the  intro- 
dudtion  of  wealth  had  corrupted  and  debaled 
the  once  upright  and  generous  fpirit  of  the 
Spartans. 

Archidamas,  the  brother  of  Agis,  eluded 
the  fearch  made  for  him  by  Leonidas,  and 
efcaped  the  maflacre  by  flying  from  Sparta. 
But  Leonidas  compelled  his  wife  Agiatis, 
who  was  a  young  lady  of  the  greatefl-  beau- 
ty in  all  Greece,  and  fole  heirefs  to  a  vaft 
eftate,  to  marry  his  own  fon  Clcomenes, 
though  Agiatis  had  but  juft  lain-in  of  a  fon, 
and  the  match  was  entirely  contrary  to  her 
inclinations.  This  event  however  produced 
a  very  different  eftedt  from  what  Leonidas 
intended,  and  after  his  deiith  proved  the 
ruin  of  his  party,  and  revenged  the  mur- 
der of  Agis.  ^  For  Cleomenes,  who  was  very 
young,  and  extremely  fond  of  his  wife,  would 
fhed  fympathizing  tears  whenever  (he  re- 
lated the  melancholy  fate  of  Agis,  and  occa- 
fionally  defire  her  to  explain  his  intentions, 
and  the  nature  of  his  fcheme,  to  which  he 
would  liften  with  the  greateft  attention. 
From  that  time  he  determiaed  to  foUovv  fo 
glorious  an  example,  but  kept  the  refolution 
fecret  in  his  own  breaft  till  the  mea'ns^and 
opportunity  fhould  offer.     He  was  fenfible 

a  Plut.  Vit.  Clebm.  pi  805.  lit.  B. 
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that  an  attempt  of  that  nature  would  be  utr 
teriy  impradiicable   whilft  his  father  lived  ; 
who,   like  the  reft   of  the  leading  citizens, 
had  wholly  given  hjmfelf  up  to  a  life  ol  eafc 
and  luxury.     Warned  too  by  the  fate  of  A- 
gis,  he  knew  how  extremely  dangerous   it 
was  even  once  to  mention  the  old  frugality 
^nd  iimplicity  of  manners,  which  depended 
upon  the  obfervance  of  the  difcipline  and  in* 
fntutions  of  Lycurgus.     But  as  foon  as  ever 
he  fucceeded  to  the  Crown  at  the  death  of 
his  fither,  and  found  himfelf  the  fole  reign-? 
ing  King  of   Sparta  without  a  collegue,  he 
immediately  applied    his    whole   care    and 
ftady  to  accomplifii  that  great  change  which 
he  had  before  projeded.     For  he  obferved 
the  manners  of  the  Spartans  in  general  were 
grown  extremely  corrupt  and  diifolute,  the 
rich  facrifjcing  the  piiblick  intereft  to  their 
own  private  avarice  and  luxury ;    the  poor, 
from  their  extreme  ludigence,   averfe  to  the 
toils  of  war,  carelefs  and  negligent  of  edu- 
cation and  difcipline  -,  whilft  the  Ephori  had 
engrolfed  the   udiole  royal  power,  and  left 
him  in  reality  nothing  but  the  empty  title  : 
Circumftances   greatly   mortifying  to  an  a- 
fpiring  young  Monarch,  who  panted  eagerly 
after  glory,  and  impatiently  wifhed   to  re- 
trieve ihe   loft  reputation  of  his   country- 

He 
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He  began  by  founding  his  mofl:  intimate 
friend,  one  Xenares,  at  a  diftance  only,  en- 
qoiring  what  fort  of  man  Agis  was,  and 
which  way.,  and  by  whofe  advice,  he  was 
drawn  into  thofe  unfortunate  meafures.  Xe- 
nares, who  attributed  all  his  qucftions  to  the 
curiofity  natural  to  a  young  man,  very  rea- 
dily told  him  the  whole  ftory,  and  explained 
ingenuoufly  every  particular  of  the  affair  as 
it  really  happened.  But  when  he  remarked 
that  Cleomenes  often  returned  to  the  charge, 
^nd  every  time  with  greater  eagernefs,  more 
and  moreadmiringand  applauding  the  Ichcme 
^nd  charader  of  Agis,  he  immediately  fav/ 
through  his  defign.  After  reproving  him,' 
therefore,  fcverely  for  talking  and  behavini^^ 
thus  like  a  madman,  Xenares  broke  ofr  all 
friendfhip  and  intercourfe  with  him,  though , 
he  had  too  much  honour  to  betray  his  friend's 
fecret.  Cleomenes,  not  in  the  lead  difcou- 
raged  at  this  repulfe,  but  concluding  that 
he  (hould  meet  with  the  fame  reception  from 
the  reft  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  citi- 
zens, determined  to  truft  none  of  them,  but 
to  take  upon  himfelf  the  whole  care  and 
management  of  his  fcheme.  ^^  However,  as 
he  was  fenfible  that  the  execution  of  it 
would  be  much  more  f;.aiible,  when  his 
country  was  involved  in  war,  than  ivi  a  ftatc 

*  Plut.  Vit.  Cleom.  p.  809,  lit.  A. 
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of  profound  peace,  he  waked  for  a  proper, 
opportunity ;    which  the   Achaeans   quickly . 
furnifhed  him  with.     For  Aratus,  the  great 
projector  of  the  famous  Achasan  league,  into^ 
which  he  had  already  brought  many  of  the 
Grecian  ftates,  holding  Cleomenes  extremely 
cheap,  as  a  raw  unexperienced  boy,  thought 
this  a  favourable  opportunity  of  trying  how.^ 
the  Spartans  flood  atFeded  towards  that  Uni- 
on.   Without  the  leaft  previous  notice  there^ 
fore,  he  fuddenly  invaded  fuch  of  the  Arca- 
dians as  were  in  alliance  with   Sparta,  and 
committed  great  devaftations  in  that  part  of 
the  country  which  lay  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Achaia. 

The  Ephori,  alarmed  at  this  unexpected 
attack,  fent  Cleomenes  at  the  head  of  the 
Spartan  forces  to  oppofe  the  invafion.  The 
youpg  Hero  behaved  well,  and  frequently 
baffled  that  old  experienced  commander* 
But  his  countrymen  growing  weary  of  the 
war,  and  refufing  to  concur  in  the  mea- 
fures  he  propofed  for  carrying  it  on,  he  re- 
called Archidamus  the  brother  of  Agis  froni 
baniflmient,  who  had  a  ftricS  hereditary 
right  to  the  other  moiety  of  the  kingdom  ; 
imagining  that  when  the  throne  was  pro- 
perly filled  according  to  law,,  and. the  regal 
power  prefervcd  entire  by  the  Union  of  the 
two  Kings,  it  would  reftore  the  balance  of 
government  and    weaken  the  authority  o£ 

the 
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e"  Ephori.     But   the    fadion   which    had 
murdered  Agis,  juftly  dreading  the  refent- 
nient  of  Archidamus  for  fo  atrocious  a  crime, ' 
took  care  privately  to  affaifinate  him  upon 
his  return. 

Cleomenes  now  more  than  ever  intent  up- 
on bringing  his  great  projedl  to  bear,  bribed 
the  Ephori  with  large  fums  to  intruft  him 
with  the  management  of  the  war.*  His 
mother  Crateficlea  not  only  fupplied  him 
with  money  upon  this  occafion,  but  married 
One  Megiftonus,  a  man  of  the  greated  weight 
and  authority  in  the  city,  purpofely  to  bring 
him  over  to  her  fon's  intereft.  Cleomenes 
taking  the  field,  totally  defeated  the  army  of 
Aratus^  and  killed  Lydiadas  the  Megalopoli- 
tan  General.  This  vidorv,  which  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  the  condudt  of  Cleomenes, 
Bot  only  raifed  the  courage  of  his  foldiers, 
but  gave  them  fo  high  an  opinion  of  his 
abilities,  that  he  feems  to  have  been  recalled 
by  his  enemies,  jealous  moft  probably  of  his 
growing  intereft  with  the  army.  For  ^  Plu- 
tarch, who  is  not  very  methodical  in  his  re- 
lations, informs  us,  that  after  this  affair, 
Cleomenes  convinced  his  father-in-law,  Me- 
giftonus,  of  the  neceffity  of  taking  off  the 
Ephori,  and  reducing  the  citizens  to  their 

»  Plut<  Vlt.  Cleom.  p.  807.  lit.  B. 
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ancient  equality  according  to  the  inftltutiont 
of  Lvcuro;us,  as  the  only  means  of  reftor- 
ing  bparta  to  her  former  fovcreignty  over 
Greece.  This  fcheme  therefore  muft  have 
been  privately  fettled  at  Sparta.  For  we  are 
next  told,  that  Cicomenes  again  took  the 
field,  carrying  with  him  fuch  of  the  citizens 
;is  he  fufpeded  were  moft  likely  to  oppoie 
him.  He  took  fome  cities  from  the  A- 
chasans  that  campaign,  and  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  fome  important  places,  but  har- 
ralTed  his  troops  io  much  with  many  marches 
and  countermarches,  that  moft  of  the  Spar- 
tans remained  behind  in  Arcadia  at  their 
own  requeft,  whilft  he  marched  back  to 
Sparta  with  his  mercenary  forces  asd  fuch 
of  his  friends  as  he  could  moft  confide  in. 
He  timed  his  march  io  well  that  he  entered 
Sparta  whilft  the  Ephori  were  at  fupper, 
and  difpatched  Euryclidas  before  with  three 
or  four  of  his  moft  trufty  friends  and  a  fev^ 
foldiers  to  perform  the  execution.  For  Cleo- 
menes  well  knew  that  Agis  owed  his  ruin 
to  his  too  cautious  timidity,  and  his  too  great 
lenity  and  moderation.  Whilft  Euryclidas 
therefore  amufed  the  Ephori  with  a  pretend- 
ed meffage  from  Cleomenes,  the  reft  fell 
upon  them  fword  in  hand,  and  killed  four 
upon  the  fpot,  with  above  ten  perfons  more 
v.'ho  came  to  their  afliftance.  Agcfilaus  the 
lurvivorof  them  fell,  and  counterfeiting  him- 
felf 
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fclfdead,  gained  an  opportunity  of  efcaping. 
Next  morning  as  foon  as  it  was  light,  Cleo- 
mcnes  profcribed  and  baniihed  fourfcore  of 
the  moft  dangerous  citizens,  and  removed  all 
the  chairs  of  the  Ephori  out  of  the  forunij 
except  one  which  he  refervcd  for  his  own 
feat  of  judicature.  He  then  convoked  an 
aflembly  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  apolo* 
gized  for  his  late  adions.  ^  He  iheu^ed  them, 
in  a  very  artful  and  elaborate  fpeech,  *'  the 
nature  and  juft  extent  of  the  power  of  the 
Ephori,  the  fatal  confequences  of  the  autho- 
rity they  had  ufurped  of  governing  the  date 
by  their  own  arbitrary  will,  and  of  dcpoiing 
and  putting  their  Kings  to  death  without  al- 
lowing th^m  a  legal  hearing  in  their  own  de- 
fence, 'Me  urged  the  example  of  Lycurpus 
himfelf,  who  came  armed  into  the  forum 
when  he  firft  propoftd  his  laws,  as  a  proof 
that  it  was  impoflible  to  root  out  thofe  pefls 
of  the  commonwealth,  which  had  been  im- 
ported from  other  countries,  luxury,  the  pa- 
rent of  that  vain  expence  which  runs  fuch 
numbers  in  debt,  ufury,  and  thofe  more  an-* 
cient  evils,  wealth  and  poverty,  without  vio- 
lence and  bloodfhed  :  That  he  rtiould  have 
thought  himfelf  happy,  if  like  an  able  phy- 
fician  he  could  have  radically  cured  the  dif- 
cafes.  of  his  country  without  p^in  :    but  thit 

*   Vit.  Cleom.   p.  809.  lit    A. 
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nerefTi^v  h^d  compelled  him  to  do  what  he 
had  already  done,  in  order  to  procure  an 
equal  partition  of  the  lands,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  their  debts,  as  well  as  to  enable  him 
to  fill  up  the  number  of  the  citizens  with  a 
feiedl  number  of  the  braveft  foreigners,  that 
Sparta  rrtight  be  no  longer  expofed  to  the 
depredations  of  her  enemies  for  want  of 
hands  to  defend  her." 

To  convince  the  people  of  the  fincerity 
of  his  intentions,  he  firft  gave  up  his  whole 
fortune  to  the  publick  flock  ;  Megiflonus, 
his  father-in-law,  with  his  other  friends,  and 
all  the  reft  of  the  citizens,  followed  his  ex- 
ample. In  the  divifion  of  the  lands,  he  ge- 
neroufly  fet  apart  equal  portions  for  all  thofe 
citizens  he  had  banifhed,  and  promifed  to  re* 
call  them  as  foon  as  the  publick  tranquillity 
was  reftored.  He  next  revived  the  antient 
method  of  education,  the  gymnaftick  exer- 
cifes,  publick  meals,  and  all  other  inftituti- 
ons  of  Lycurgus  ;  and  left  the  people,  unac- 
cuftomed  to  the  denomination  of  a  fingle  King, 
fhould  fufpedt  that  he  aimed  at  eftablifliing  a 
tyranny,  he  affociated  his  brother  Euclidas 
with  him  in  the  kingdom.  By  training  up 
the  youth  in  the  old  military  difcipline,  and 
arming  them  in  a  new  and  better  manner, 
he  once  more  recovered  the  reputation  of  the 
Spartan  militia,  and  raifcd  his  country  to  fo 
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great  a  height  of  power,  "  that  Greece  in  arc 
very  fliort  time  faw  Sparta  giving  law  to  all 
Pcloponnefus. 

The  Achsans,  humbled  by  repeated  de- 
feats, and  begging  peace  of  Cleomenes  uoon 
his  own  terms,  the  generous  vi:d:or  delircd 
only  to  be  appointed  general  of  their  famous 
leaguCj  and  offered  upon  that  condition  to 
reftore  all  the  cities  and  prifoners  he  had 
taken.  The  Achaeans  gladly  confenting  to 
fuch  eafy  terms,  Cleomones  releafed  and 
fent  home  all  the  perfons  of  rank  amongil 
his  prifoners,  but  was  obliged  by  iicknefs  to 
defer  the  day  appointed  for  the  convention, 
-ftill  his  return  from  Sparta.  ^  This  unhap- 
py delay  was  fatal  to  Greece.  For  Aratus, 
-who  had  enjoyed  that  honour  33  years, 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  having  it 
wrefted  from  him  by  fo  young  a  Prince, 
whole  glory  he  envied  as  much  as  he 
dreaded  his  valour.  Finding  therefore  all 
other  methods  ineffedlual,  he  had  recourfe 
to  the  defperate  remedy  of  calling  in  the 
Macedonians  to  his  affiftance,  and  facrificed 
the  liberty  of  his  own  country,  as  well  as 
that  of  Greece,  to  his  own  private  pique  and 
jealoufy.  Thus  the  moft  publick-fpirited 
affertor  of  liberty,  and  the  mofl  implacable 

a  Parallel,  inter  A^id.  &  Cleom.  &T-  Si  C  Graccb. 
p.  844.  lit.  D. 
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enemy  to  all  tyrants  in  general,  brough! 
back  thofe  very  people  into  the  heart  of 
Greece,  whom  he  had  driven  oat  formerly 
purely  from  his  hatred  to  tyranny,  and  ful- 
lied  a  glorious  life  with  a  blot  never  to  be 
erafed,  from  the  deteftable  motives  of  envy 
and  revenge.  A  melancholy  proof,  as  Plu- 
tarch moralizes  upon  the  occaiion,  of  the 
weaknefs  of  human  nature,  which  with  an 
affemblage  of  the  moft  excellent  qualities  is 
unable  to  exhibit  the  model  of  a  virtue  com- 
pletely perfect.  A  circumftance  which 
ought  to  excite  our  compaflion  towards  thofe 
blemifhes,  which  we  unavoidably  meet  with 
in  the  moft  exalted  charaders. 

Cleomenes  fiipported  this  unequal  war 
aganii:  the  Achssans  and  the  whole  power  of 
Macedon  with  the  greatefl:  vigour,  and  by 
his  fuccefs  gave  many  convincing  proofs  of 
his  abilities;  but  venturing  a  decifive  battle  at 
Sallafia,  he  was  totally  defeated  by  the  fupe- 
rior  number  of  his  enemieSj  and  the  treach- 
ery of  Damoteles,  an  officer  in  whom  he 
greatly  confided,  who  was  bribed  to  betray 
bim  by  Antigonus.  Out  of  fix  thoufand 
Spartans,  two  hi^ndred  onlyefcaped,  the  reft 
with  their  king  Euclidas  were  left  dead  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Cleomenes  retired  to 
Sparta,  and  from  thence  pafied  over  to  Ptole- 
my Euergetes  king  of  Egypt,  with  Vv'hom  he 

was 
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was  then  in  alliance,  to  claim  the  affidance 
he  had  formerly  promifed.  But  the  death 
of  that  Monarch,  which  followed  foon  after^. 
deprived  him  of  ail  hopes  of  fnccour  from 
that  quarter.  The  Spartan  manners  were  as 
odious  to  his  fucceffor  Ptolemy  Philopater,  a 
weak  and  dilTolute  priiice,  as  the  Sparran  vir- 
tue was  terrible  to  his  debauched  effeminate 
courtiers.  Whenever  Cieomenes  appeared  at 
courfj  the  general  whifper  ran,  that  he  came 
as  a  lion  in  the  midft  of  fheep  ;  a  light  in 
which  a  brave  man  muftneceiTarily  appear  to 
a  herd  of  fuch  fervile  daftards.  Confined  ac 
laft  by  the  jealoufy  of  Ptolemy,  who  was 
kept  in  a  perpetual  alarm  by  the  iniinuadons 
of  his  iniquitous  minifter  Sofybius,  he  with 
about  twelve  more  of  his  generr^'js  Spartaa 
friends  broke  out  of  prifon  determined  upon 
death  or  liberty.  In  their  progrtfs  through 
the  ftreets,  ihev  firft  /lew  one  Ptolemv,  a 
great  favourite  of  the  King's,  who  had  beea 
their  fecret  enemy ;  and  meerine  the  gover- 
nor of  the  city,  who  came  at  the  iiril:  noiTe  of 
the  tumult,  they  routed  his  guards  andaticn- 
dants,  dragged  him  out  of  his  clianot,  and 
killed  him.  After  this  they  ranged  uncon- 
trouled  through  ihe  whole  city  of  Alexan-* 
dria,  the  inhabitants  flying  every  where  be- 
fore then^,  and  not  a  man  daring  either  to 
aiini  or  oppofe  them.  Such  terror  could 
thirteen  brave  men  only  ftrike  intjone  of  the 

F  mod 
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moft  populous  cities  in  the  univerfe,  where 
the  citizens  were  bred  up  in  hixury,  and 
ftran2:ers  to  the  ufe  of  arms !  Cleomenes,  de- 
fpairing  of  afiiftance  from  the  citizens,  whom 
he  had  in  vain  fummoned  to  affert  their  li- 
berty, declared  fuch  abjedl  cowards  fit  only 
to  be  governed  by  women.  Scorning  there- 
fore to  fall  by  the  hands  of  the  defpicable 
Egyptians,  he  with  the  r^ft  of  the  Spartans 
fell  defperately  by  their  own  fwords,  accord- 
ing to  the  heroifm  of  thofe  ages  ^. 

The  liberty  and  happinefs  of  Sparta  ex- 
pired with  Cleomenes  ^  For  the  remains  of 
the  Spartan  hiilory  furniili  us  with  very  little 
iafter  his  death,  befides  the  calamities  and 
miferies  of  that  unhappy  ftate,  arifing  from 
their  inteftine  divifions.  Machanidas,  by  the 
aid  of  one  of  the  fadions  which  at  that 
time  rent  that  miferable  republick,  ufurped 
the  throne,  and  eftabl.fhed  an  abfolute  tyran- 
ny. One  Nabis,  a  tyrant,  compared  to 
whom  even  Nero  himfelf  may  be  termed 
merciful,  fucceeded  at  the  death  of  Macha- 
nidas, who  fell  in  battle  by  the  hand  of  the 
great  Philopsmen.  The  ^tolians  treacher- 
cufly  murdered  Nabis  and  endeavoured  to 
feize  the  dominion  of  Sparta  3  but  they  were 
prevented   by  Philopa^men,  who  partly  by 


a  Plut.  Vlt.  Cleom.  p.  822.  lit.  E. 
^  Vo\yh,  lib.  4.  p.  479. 
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force,  partly  by  perfuafion,  brought  the  Spar- 
tans ii]to  the  Achaean  league,  and  afterwards 
totally  abohilied  the  infliuitions"  of  Lycur- 
gus'.  A  moft  inhuman  and  moft  iniquit- 
ous adlion,  as  Plutarch  terms  it,  which  muft 
brand  the  character  of  that  hero  with  eternal 
infamy.  As  if  he  was  fenfibl^  that  as  long  as 
the  difclpline  of  Lycurgus  fubfilled,  the 
minds  of  the  Spartan  youth  corjld  never  be 
thoroughly  tamed,  or  effcdually  broke  to 
the  yoke  of  foreign  government.  Wearied 
out  at  laft  by  repeated  oppreffions,  the  Spar- 
tans applied  to  the  Romans  for  redrefs  of  ^11 
their  grievances ;  and  their  complaints  pro- 
duced that  war  which  ended  in  the  diffolu- 
tion  of  the  Achasan  league,  and  the  fubjec- 
tion  of  Greece  to  the  Roman  domination. 

I  have  entered  into  a  more  minute  detail  of 
the  Spartan  conftitution,  as  fettled  by  Lycur- 
gus, than  I  at  firft  propofed;  becaufe  the 
rnaxims  of  that  celebrated  lawgiver  are  {o 
diredly  oppofite  to  thofe  which  oar  modern 
politicians  lay  down  as  the  bails  of  the  ftrength 
and  power  of  a  nation. 

Lycurgus  found  his  country  in  the  moft 
terrible  of  all  fituations,  a  flate  of  anarchy 
and  confufion.  The  rich,  infjlent  and  op- 
preflive  ;  the  poor  groaning  under  a  load  of 
dtbt,  mutinous  from  defpair,  and  ready  to 

a  Plut.  Vit.  Phllopaem.  p.  365.  lit.  E, 
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cut  the  throats  of  their  ufurious  oppreflbrs* 
To  remedy  thefe  evils,  did  this  wife  pohti- 
cian  encourage  navigation,  ftrike  out  new 
branches  of  commerce,  and  make  the  mod 
of  thofe  excellent  harbours  and  other  natural 
advantages  which  the  maritime  lituation  of 
his  country  afforded  ?  Did  he  introduce  and 
promote  arts  and  fciences,  that  by  acquiring 
and  difruling  new  wealth  amongft  his  coun- 
trymen, he  might  make  his  nation,  in  the 
language  of  our  political  writers,  ftcure,^ 
powerful,  and  happy  ?  Juil  the  reverfe.  Af- 
ter he  had  new-modelled  the  conftitution, 
and  fettled  the  juft  balance  between  the  powers 
of  government,  he  abolifhed  all  debts,  di- 
vided the  whole  land  amongft  his  country- 
men by  equal  lots,  and  put  an  end  to  all  dif- 
fentions  about  property  by  introducing  a  per- 
fed:  equality.  He  extirpated  luxury  and  a 
luft  of  wealth,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the 
pefts  of  every  free  country,  by  prohibiting 
the  ufe  of  gold  and  filver^  and  barred  up  the 
entrance  againft  their  return  by  interdidling 
navigation  and  commerce^  and  expelling  all 
arts,  but  what  were  immediately  neceflary 
to  their  fubfiftance.  As  he  was  fenfible  that 
juft  and  virtuous  manners  are  the  beft  fupport 
of  the  internal  peace  and  happinefs  of  every 
kingdom,  he  eftahliflied  a  moft  excellent 
plan  of  education  for  training  up  his  country- 
men, from  their  vcrv  infancy,    in  the  ftrid:- 
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eft  obfervance  of  their  religion  and  laws, 
and  the  habitual  pradice  of  thofe  virtues 
which  can  alone  fecure  the  blellings  of  li-^ 
berty  and  perpetuate  their  duration.  To  pro- 
teft  his  country  from  external  invalions, 
he  formed  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
without  diftindtion,  into  one  well  armed, 
well  difciplined  national  militia,  whofe  lead- 
ing principle  was  the  love  of  their  country, 
and  who  efteemed  death  in  its  defence,  the 
nioft  exalted  height  of  glory  to  which  a  Spar- 
tan was  capable  of  attaining.  Nor  were  thefe 
elevated  fentiments  confined  folely  to  the 
men ;  the  colder  breads  of  the  women  caught 
fire  at  the  glorious  flame,  and  glowed  even 
with  fuperior  ardour.  For  when  their  troops 
marched  againft  an  enemv,  "  '  to  bring 
back  their  fhields,  or  to  be  brought  home 
upon  them,"  was  the  laft  command  which 
the  Spartan  mothers  gave  their  fons  at  part«» 
ing. 

Such  was  the  method  which  Lycurgus 
took  to  fecure  the  independency  and  hapj^i- 
nefs  of  his  country;  and  the  event  fliewed, 
that  his  inftitutions  were  founded  upon  ma- 
xims of  the  trueft  and  juftcft  policy.     For  I 

"  To  bring  back  their  (hields  imnlied  vi(9:ory;  to  bs 
brought  home  upon  them,  a  glorious  death  in  defence 
of  their  country ;  becaufe  the  Spartans,  if  poflible, 
brought  back  and  buried  all  who  fell  in  batiic  in  their 
Rative  cguatry, 
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cannot  help  obferving  upon  the  occafion,  that 
from  the  time  of  Lycurgus  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  weahh  by  Lyfander  in  the  reign  of 
the  firfl  Agis,  a  I'pace  of  five  hundred  years, 
Y/e  meet  with  no  mutiny  amongft  the  people, 
upon  account  of  the  feverity  of  hisdifcipline^ 
b;it  on  the  contrary  the  moft  religious  re- 
verence for,  and  the  moft  willing  and  chear- 
ful  obedience  to,  the  laws  heeftabliihed.  K^ 
on  the  other  hand,  the  wifdom  of  his  military 
inftitutions  is  evident  from  this  con fideration  ; 
That  the  national  militia  alone  of  Sparta,  a 
fmall  infignificant  country  as  to  extent,  fitu- 
atedjna  nook  only  of  the  Morea,  not  only 
gave  laws  to  Greece,  bat  made  the  Perfiaa 
monarchs  tremble  at  their  very  name,  though 
abfolute  mailers  of  the  richeft  and  moft  ex- 
tenfive  empire  the  world  then  knew. 

I  obferve  farther,  that  the  introdudion  of 
wealth  by  Lyfander,  after  the  conqueft  of 
Athens,  brouglit  back  all  thofe  vices  and  dif- 
fentions  which  the  prohibition  of  the  ufe  of 
money  had  formerly  baniftied  ;  and  that  all 
hiftorians  affign  that  open  violation  of  the 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  as  the  period  from  which 
the  decadence  of  Sparta  is  to  be  properly 
dated.  1  obferve  too,  with  Plutarch,  that 
though  the  manners  of  the  Spartans  were 
greatly  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of 
wealth,  yet  that  the  landed  intertft  (as  I 
may  term  it)  which  fubfifted  as  long  as  the 

ori- 
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original  allotments  of  land  ren-iained  unalien- 
able, flill  prelerved  their  flate ;  notwithftand- 
ing  the  many  abufes  which  had  crept  inta 
their  conilitution.     But  that  as  foonasever 
the  landed  eftates  became  alienable  by  law, 
the  moneyed  in te reft  prevailed,  and  at  laft  to- 
tally fwallowed  up  the  landed,  which   the 
hiftorians  remark  as  the  death's-wound  of 
their  conflitution.     For  the  martial  virtue  of 
the  citizens  not  only  funk  with  the  lofs  of 
their  eftates,  but  their  number,  and  confc> 
quently  the  ftrength  of  the  ftate,  diminiihed 
in  the  fame  proportion.     ^  Ariftotlcj    who 
wrote  about  fixty  years  after  the  death  of 
Lyfander,  in  his  examen  of  the  Spartan  Re- 
publick,  quite  condemns  that  law  which  per- 
mitted the  alienation   of  their  lands.     For 
he  affirms,  that  the  fame  quantity  of  land^ 
which,  whilft  equally  divided,  fupplied,  a  mi- 
litia of  fifteen  hundred  horie,  and  thirty  thou- 
fand  heavy  armed  foot,  could  not  in  his  time 
furnifh  one   thoufandj    ^  fo  that   the   ftate 
was  utterly  ruined  for  want  of  men  to  defen4 
it.     In  the  reign  of  Agis  the  3d,  about  a  hun- 
dred years  after  the  time  of  Ariftotle,   the 
number   of  the   old  Spartan   families    was 
dwindled  (as  I  remarked  before)  to  feven  hun^ 
dred  ;  out  of  which  about  one  hundred  rich 


"  Ariftot.  de  Rebufpubl.  lib.  2.  cap.  7.  fol.  ill.  lit.  a. 
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overgrown  families  had  engroffcd  the  whole 
land  of  Sparta,  which  Lvcurgus  had  for- 
merly divided  into  thirty-nine  thoufand 
fharc.«,  and  alfigned  for  the  fupport  of  as 
many  families.  So  true  it  is,  that  a  landed 
intereft  diftufed  through  a  whoie  people  is  not 
onlv  the  real  ftrength,  but  the  fureft  bul- 
wark of  the  liberty  and  independency,  of  a 
free  country. 

,  From  the  tragical  fate  of  the  3d  A^is  we 
learn,  that  when  abufes  introduced  by  cor- 
ruption are  fufFered  by  length  of  time  to  take 
root  in  the  conftituiion,  they  will  be  termed 
by  thofe  whofe  intereft  it  is  to  fupport  them,' 
eflential  parts  of  the  conftitution  itfelf  ;  and 
all  attempts  to  remove  them  will  ever  be  cla-. 
moured  againft  by  fuch  men,  as  attempts  to 
fubvert  it :  As  the  example  of  Cleomenes 
will  teach  us,  that  the  publick  virtue  of  one 
great  man  may  not  only  fave  his  falling  coun- 
try from  rain,  but  raife  her  to  her  former 
dignity  and  luftre,  by  bringing  her  back  to 
thofe  principles  on  which  her  conftitution 
was  originally  founded.  Though  the  vio- 
lent remedies  made  ufe  of  by  Cleomenes  ne- 
ver ought  to  be  applied,  unlefs  the  difeafe  is 
grown  too  defperate  to  admit  of  a  cure  by 
aiilder  methods. 

I  {hall  endeavour  to  fhew  in  its  proper 
place,  that  the  couftitution  eftablilhed  by  Ly- 
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curgiis,  which  feemed  to  ^  Polybiiis  to  be 
rather  of  divine  than  of  human  inftitution,^ 
and  was  fo  niuch  celebrated  by  the  mod  emi^ 
nent  pbilofophers  of  antiquity,  is  much  infe- 
rior to  the  Britifh  conftitution  as  fettled  at  the 
Rei'olution.  But  I  cannot  quit  this  fubject 
without  recommending  that  excellent  infti- 
tution  of  Lycurgus  which  provided  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  whole  com- 
munity without  diflindion.  An  example 
which  under  proper  regulations  would  be 
highly  worthy  of  our  imitation,  fince  no^ 
thing  could  give  a  more  effcdual  check  to 
the  reigning  vices  and  follies  of  the  prefent 
age,  or  contribute  fo  much  to  a  reformation 
of  manners,  as  to  form  the  minds  of  the 
rifing  generation  by  the  principles  of  religion 
and  virtue.  Where  the  manners  of  a  people 
are  good,  very  few  laws  will  be  wanting; 
but  when  their  manners  are  depraved,  all  the 
laws  in  the  v/orld  will  be  infufficient  to  re- 
ftrain   the  exceffes  of  the  human   paffions. 

For  as  Horace  juftly  obferves ^ 

^id  leges  Jine  rnorihiis 

Vance projieiunt.  Ode  24.  lib.  3. 
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Of  Athens. 

H  E  Republick  of  Athens,  once  tho 
feat  of  learning  and  eloquence,  the 
fchool  of  arts  and  faiences,  and  the  center 
of  wit,  gaiety,  and  politenefs,  exhibits  a 
ftrong  contraft  to  that  of  Sparta,  as  well  in 
her  form  of  government,  as  in  the  genius 
and  manners  of  her  inhabitants. 

The  gd'Crnment  of  Athens,  after  the  abo-* 
lition  of  Monarchy,  was  truly  democratick^ 
and  fo  much  convulfed  by  thofe  civil  diffen- 
tions,  which  are  the  inevitable  confequences 
of  that  kind  of  eovernment,  that  of  all  the 
Grecian  ftates,  the  Athenian  may  be  the  moft 
ilrictly  termed  the  feat  of  facftion.  I  obferve 
that  the  hiflory  of  this  celebrated  Republick 
is  neither  very  clear  nor  interefting  till  the 
time  of  Solon.  The  laws  of  Draco  (the  firft 
legiilator  of  the  Athenians  who  gave  his  laws. 
in  v/riting)  affixed  death  as  the  common  pu- 
niflimenc  of  the  moft  caoital  crimes,  or  the 
moft  trivial  offences ;  a  circumftance  which 
implies  either  the  moft  cruel  aufterity  in  the 
temper  of  the  lawgiver,  or  fuch  an  abandoned 
profligacy  in  the  manners  of  the  people,  as 
laid  him  under  a  necefiity  of  applying  fuch 
violent  remedies.     As  the  hiftorians  have  not 

clearly 
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clearly  decided  which  of  thele  was  the  cafe, 
I  (hall  only  remark,  that  the  humanity  of 
the  people,  (o  natural  to  the  human  ipecies, 
WaS  intcrefted  upon  the  occafion,  and  the  ex- 
ceflive  rigour  of  the  laws  obftruded  the  very 
nieans  of  their  being  carried  into  execution. 
A  plain  proof  that  a  multiplicity  of  rigorous 
penal  laws  are  not  only  incompatible  wiih  the 
liberty  of  a  free  ftate,  but  even  repugnant  to 
human  nature.  For  the  natural  equity  of 
mankind  can  eafilv  diflinp:ui(h  between  the 
nature  and  degree  of  crimes  j  and  the  fen- 
timents  of  humanity  will  naturally  be  excit- 
ed when  the  punilhment  feems  to  be  too 
rigorous  in  proportion  to  the  demerits  of  the 
offender.  The  chief  reafon,  in  my  opinion, 
why  fo  many  offender's  in  our  nation  efcape 
with  impunity  for  want  of  profecution,  is  be- 
caufe  our  laws  make  no  diftindtion,  as  to  the 
punifhment,  between  the  moft  trifling  rob- 
bery on  the  highway,  and  the  moft  atrocious, 
of  ail  crimes,  premeditated  murder. 

The  rem.edy  which  Draco  propofed  by  hia 
laws,  proving  worfe  than  the  difeafe,  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  applied  to  Solon, 
as  the  only  perfon  equal  to  the  diflicult  tafk 
of  regulating  their  government.  The  fu- 
pre  me  power  of  the  ftate  was  at  that  time 
veiled  in  nine  magiilrates,  termed  Archons  or 
governors,  eleded  annually  by  the  people 
out  of  the  body  of  the  nobility.     But  the 

com- 
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eommunity  in  general  was  fplit  into  three 
fadions,  each  contending  for  fuch  a  form 
of  government  as  was  mod  agreeable  to 
their  different  interefts.  The  moft  fenfibic 
amongft  the  Athenians,  dreading  the  confe- 
quence  of  thefc  divifions,  were  willing,  as 
Plutarch  ^  informs  us,  to  invert  So^on  with  ab- 
folute  power ;  but  our  difinterefted  philofo-* 
pher  was  a  ftranger  to  that  kind  of  ambi- 
tion, and  preferred  the  freedom  and  happinefs 
of  his  countrymen  to  the  fplendor  of  a 
Crown.  He  continued  the  Archons  in  their 
office  as  ufual,  but  limited  their  authority  by 
inftituting  a  fenate  of  four  hundred  perfons 
cleded  by  the  people,  by  way  of  balot,  out 
of  the  four  tribes  into  which  the  communi- 
ty was  at  that  time  divided.  He  revived  and 
improved  the  fenate  and  ^  court  of  Areopa- 
gus, the  moft  facred  and  moft  refpedable 
tribunal  not  only  of  Greece,  but  of  all  which 
-we  ever  read  of  in  hiftory.     The  integrity 

»  Vita  Solon,  p.  85.  lit.  D. 
"*'  The  time  of  the  firft  inftitution  of  this  court  (fo  de- 
riominated  from  "a^e*©-  'ivuyo^^  i.  e.  Hi'l  of  Mars,  an 
eminence  where  they  always  aflembied)  is  quite  uncer- 
tain ;  nor  are  the  hiftorians  at  all  agreed  about  the  num- 
ber of  rhe  members  of  which  it  was  compofed.  How- 
ever this  Wi3Sthe  fupreme  court,  which  had  cognizance 
of  wilful  murders,  and  all  matters  which  were  of  the 
greateii:  confequence  to  the  Republick.  Suidas.  They 
had  alfo  cognizance  of  all  matteis  of  religion,  as  we 
find  by  the  initance  of  Sc.  Paul. 

and 
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and  equity  of  this  celebrated  c^urt  was  fo 
remarkable,  that  not  only  the  Greeks,  but 
the  Romans  fometimes,  fubmitted  fuchcaufes 
to  their  determination  which  they  found  too 
intricate  and  difficult  for  their  own  decifion* 
To  prevent  all  fufpicion  of  partiality  either 
to  plaintiff  or  defendant,  this  venerable  court 
heard  all  caufes  and  paifed  their  definitive 
ientence  in  the  dark,  and  the  pleaders  on  ei'* 
ther  fide  were  ftridly  confined  to  a  bare  repre- 
fentation  of  the  plain  truth  of  the  fa<ft,  with- 
out either  aggravation  or  embelliihment.  For 
all  the  ornament  of  fine  language,  and  ihofe 
powers  of  rhetorick  which  tended  to  biafs 
the  judgment  by  intereliing  the  pafiions  of 
the  judges,  were  abfolutely  prohibited.  Hap- 
py if  the  pleaders  were  rcftrided  to  this  riih- 
teous  method  in  our  own  courts  of  judica- 
ture, where  great  eloquence  and  great  abili- 
ties are  too  often  employed  to  confound  truth 
and  fupport  injuftice ! 

It  is  evident  from  hiftory  that  Solon  at  iirft 
propofed  the  inftitutions  of  Lycurgus  as  the 
model  for  his  new  eftablifhment.  But  the 
difficulty  which  he  met  with  in  the  abolition 
of  all  debts,  the  firft  part  of  his  fcheme, 
convinced  him  of  the  utter  impradicability 
of  intro  lucing  the  L  >con;c  equality,  and  de* 
terred  him  from  all  farther  attempts  of  that 
nature.  The  laws  of  Athens  ^ave  the  credi- 
lor  fo  abfolute  a  power  ov^r  his   inlolvent 

debtor. 
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debtor,  that  he  could  not  only  oblige  the  un-r 
happy  wretch  to  do  all  his  fervile  drudgery, 
but  could  fell  him  and  his  children  for  Haves 
in  default  of  payment.     The  creditors  had 
made  fo  oppreflive  an  ufe  of  their  power^ 
that   many   of  the   citizens    were    actually 
obliged  to  fell  their  children  to  make  good 
their  payments ;  and  fuch  numbers  had  fled.^ 
their  country  to  avoid  the  effeds  of  their  de- 
teftable  inhumanity,  that,  as  ""  Plutarch  ob-^ 
ferves,  the  city  was  almoft  unpeopled  by  the 
^extortion  of  the  ufurers.     Solon,  apprehen- 
live  of  an  infurredion  amongft  the  poorer  ci- 
tizens, who  openly  threatened  to  alter  the 
government,  and  make  an  equal  partition  of 
the  lands,  thought  no  method  fo  efFedual  to 
obviate  this  terrible  evil,  as  to  cancel  all  debts, 
as  Lycurgus  had  done  formerly  at  Sparta. 
But  fome  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he  had 
privately  communicated  his  fcheme,  with  an 
afiurance  that  he  did  not  propofe  to  meddle 
with  the  lands,  were  too  well  verfed  in  the 
0rt  of  jobbing  to  negledl  fo  fair  an  opportuni- 
ty of  making  a  fortune.     For  they  ftretched 
their  credit  to  the  utmoft  in  loans  of  large 
fums  from  the  moneyed  men,  which  they 
immediately  laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of  land-r 
ed  eftates.     A  precedent  which  the  treacher^ 
ous  Agefilaus  copied  too  fuccefsfully  afcer- 

«  P]ur.  2>s.  lit.  A. 
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Wards  at  Sparta.  The  cheat  appeared  as  foon 
as  the  edidl  for  abolifhing  all  debts  was 
made  publick:  but  the  odium  of  fo  flagitious 
a  piece  of  roguery  was  thrown  v/holly  upon 
Solon;  as  the  cenfure  of  the  publick  for  all 
frauds  and  exadlions  committed  by  officers  in 
the  inferior  departments  w^ill  naturally  fall 
upon  the  minifter  at  the  helm,  however  dif- 
interefted  and  upright. 

This  edidt  was  equally  difagrecable  to  the 
rich  and  to  the  poor.  For  the  rich  were  vi^ 
olently  deprived  of  all  that  part  of  their  pro-* 
perty  which  confided  in  their  loans,  and  the 
poor  were  difapp  jinted  of  that  fhare  of  the 
lands  which  they  fo  greedily  expeded.  How 
Solon  drew  himfelf  out  of  this  difficulty, 
hiftorians  have  no  where  informed  us.  All 
we  can  learn  from  them  is,  that  the  decree 
was  at  iaft  received  and  fubmitted  to,  and 
that  Solon  was  ftill  continued  in  his  office 
with  the  fame  authority  as  before. 

This  experiment  gave  Solon  a  thorough 
infight  into  the  temper  of  his  countrymen, 
and  mod  probably  induced  him  to  accommo- 
date his  lubfeqoent  regulations  to  the  hu- 
mour and  prejudices  ot  the  people.  For  as 
he  v/anted  the  authority  which  naturally 
arifes  from  royal  birth,  as  well  as  that  which 
is  founded  on  the  unlimited  confidence  of 
the  people,  advantages  which  Lycurgus  pof- 
fefied  in  fo  eminent  a  degree,  he  was  obliged 

to 
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to  confiilt  rather  what  was  practicable,  thari 
what  was  ftridly  right ;  and  endeavour,  as 
far  as  he  was  able,  to  pleafe  all  parties.  Thai 
he  acknowledged  this,  feems  evident  from 
his  anfwer  to  one  who  aiked  hiai  ^  ''  whe- 
*'  ther  the  laws  he  had  given  the.  Athenians 
were  the  bell:  he  could  poiTibly  have 
made  ?"  '*  1  hey  are  the  bed,  replied  So- 
lon, which  the  Athenians  are  capable  of 
*'  receiving."  Thus  whilfl  he  confined  the 
Magiilracies  and  the  executive  part  of  the 
Government  folely  to  the  rich,  he  lodged 
the  (upreme  power  in  the  hands  of  the  poor- 
er citizens.  For  though  every  freeman  whofe 
fortune  did  not  amount  to  a  particular  cen- 
fus  or  cflimate,  was  excluded  from  all  flatc 
cffices  by  the  laws  of  Solon ;  yet  he  had- 
a  legal  right  of  giving  his  opinion  and  fuf- 
frage  in  the  'EY^-ahmLcc  or  affembiy  of  the 
people,  which  was  wholly  compofed  of 
this  inferior  clafs  of  citizens.  But  as  all* 
cledions,  and  all  cafes  of  appeal  from  the 
fuperior  courts  were  determined  by  the 
voices  of  this  affembiy  ;  as  no  law  could  pat$ 
without  their  approbation,  and  the  highetl^ 
officers  in  the  Rtpublick  were  fubjed:  tvii 
their  cenfure,  this  affembiy  became  the  dci^^ 
tiier  rcfort  in  all  caufes,  and  this  mob  go- 
vcrnmeLt,   as  it  may  be  juftly  termed,  was 

a  Plut.  in  Vit.  Solon,  p.  86.  lit.  C. 
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the  great  leading  caufe  of  the  ruin  of  their 
Rcjjublick.     x^nacharfis   the  Scythian    Phi- 
lofopher,  who  at  that  time  refided  with  Solon, 
juftly  ridiculed  this  exccfs   of  power  which 
he   had   lodged   in   the  people  ^.  For  when 
he  had  heard  fomc  points  debated  fii  ft  in  the 
fenate,  and  afterwards  decided  in  the  affem- 
bly  of  the  people,  he  humouroufly  tuld  So- 
lon,  tfiat  at  Athens   *'  Wife    men  debated, 
*'  but  fools  decided/*    Solon  was  as  fenfible 
of  this  capital  defed:  as  Anacharfis  ;  but  he 
was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  licentiouf- 
nef  and  natural  levity  of  the  people,  to  di- 
vert them  of  a  power,   which  he  knew  they 
would  refume  by  violence  at  the  firft  oppor- 
tunity. The  utmcft  therefore  he  could  do  was 
to  fix  his  two  fenates  as  the  ^  moorings  of  the 
conftitution.  That  (jf""  four  hundred,  to  fecure 
the  ftate  sgainft   the  fludtuating  temper  and 
tumultuous  fury   of  the  people;  that  of  the 
"*  Areopagus,   to  reftrain  the  dangerous  en- 
croachments of  the  great  and  wealthy.  He  re- 
pealed all    the   laws  of  Draco,  thofe  againft 
murder    alone    excepted  ;     rightly  judging, 
as  *^  Plutarch   remarks,  that  it  was  not  only 
moft  iniquitous,  but  m.ofl  abfurd,   to  inflidl 
the  fame  punilhment  upon  a  man  for  being 

»Plut.  in  Vit.  Solon,  p.  8i.   lit.  B. 

^   Plut.  in  Vit.  Solon,  p.  33.  lit.  D. 

'   The  new  Senate,  wliich  he  had  inftituted. 

*  Which  he  had  revived.  Vide  Note  p.  76. 

•  Ibid.  p.  87.  lit.  E. 
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]dlc,  or  ftealing  a  cabbage  or  an  apple  out  of 
a  garden,  as  for   committing  murder  or  fa- 
crileee.    Bat  as  the  account  huided  down  to 
us  oi  the  laws  which  Solon  eftabliflied  is  ex- 
tremely lame  and    imperfect,     I  fhall  only 
mention  the  farcafm  of  Anachaifis  upon  that 
occc  fion,  as  a  proof  of  their  infufficiency  to 
anfwcr   that  end  for   which  Solon  deligned 
them.     For  that  Fhilofopher  comparii.g  the 
corrupt  manners  of  the  Athenians  with  the 
coerceive  power  of  Solon's  laws,refembled  the 
latter    to  ^  cobwebs  which   would  entangle 
only  the  poor   and  feeble  ;  but  were    eafily 
broke  through  by  the   rich    and    powerful 
Solon  is  faid  to  have  replied^,    "  That  men 
**  would  rtadily  ftand  to  ihofe  mutual  com- 
*'  padts,  which  it  w  as  the  intereft  of  neither 
*'  party  to  violate-  and  that  he  had  fo  rightly 
**  adapted   his   laws    lo    the    reafon    of  his 
**  countrymen,    as    to  convince  them  how 
<*  much  more  advantageous  it  was  to  adhere 
to  what  was  juft,  than  to  be  guilty  of  in- 
iuftice."     The  event,  as   Plutarch  truely 
ob'ferves,  proved  more  correfpondent  to  the 
opinion  of  Anacharfis,    than  to  the  hopes 
of   Solon.     For   Filiftratus,    a  ncr  relation 
of  Solon's,  having  artfully  formed  a  llrong 
ibarty  among  the  poorer  citizens,  bydiftribut- 
jng  bribes  under  the   fpecious   pretence  of 

a  Ibid.  p.  8i.  lit.  A. 
"  Ibid.   p.   b*I.       . 
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relieving  their  neceffities.  procured  a  guard 
of  ^  fifty  men  armed  with  clubs  only  for  the 
fafcty  of  his  perfon,  by  the  help  of  which 
he  feized  the  citadel,  aboliihed  the  Democra- 
cy, and  eftablifhed  a  lingle  tyranny  in  Ipite  of 
all  the  efi\)rts  of  Solon. 

This  ufurpation  proved  the  fource  of  end- 
lefs  fiction,  and  brought  innumerable  cala- 
mities upon  the  Repablick.  Pifjftratus  was 
expelled  more  than  once  by  the  oppofite 
party,  and  as  often  bro'.i^zht  back  in  triumph 
either  by  the  fraud  or  force  of  his  prevailing 
fadJon,  At  his  death  he  left  the  kingdom  to 
his  two  fons  Hipparchus  and  Hippias.  The 
former  of  thefe  was  affaffinated  by  Harmo- 
dius  and  Ariftogiton  for  a  perfonal  injury 
they  had  received  ^j  Hippias  was  foon  after 
driven  out  of  Athens  by  the  Spartans  at  the 
inftig^ition  of  fome  of  his  difcontented  coun- 
trymen. Defpairing  of  recovering  his  for- 
mer fovereignty  by  any  other  means,  he 
fled  to  Darius  for  affiftance,  and  was  the 
caufe  of  the  firft  invafion  of  Greece  by  the 
PerfianSj  in  which  he  died  fighting  againll 
his  country  in  the  ever  memorable  battle  of 
Marathon.  Bnt  the  moft  fatal  evil  which 
relultcd  from  the  ufurpation  of  Pififti^atus^ 

.    *  Solon  in  his  letter  to  Epimenidcs,  fays  4C0i  whltk 

feems  moft  probable.  Diog,  LaerC, 

^  Thucyd. 

G  2  vvas^ 
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was,  that  perpetual  fear  of  feeing  the  *  fu-. 
preme  power  again  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a 
fingle  perfon.  For  this  fear  kept  the  jealoufy 
of  the  people  in  a  con liant  alarm,  and  threw 
them  at  lail  into  the  hands  of  the  fadious 
Demagogues.  Hence  ^  fuperior  merit  was 
frequently  reprefented  as  an  unpardonable 
crime,  and  a  kind  of  high  treafon  againft 
the  Republick.  And  the  real  patriots  were 
rendered  fufpedted  to  the  people,  juft  as  the 
Demagogues  were  influenced  by  envy  or 
private  pique,  or  even  bribed  by  ambitious 
or  defigning  men,  who  afpired  at  the  very 
thing  of  which  the  oihers  were  unjuftly 
accufed.  The  hiftcry  of  Athens  abounds 
with  inftances  of  the  levity  and  inconflancy 
of  that  unfteady  people.  For  how  fre- 
quently do  we  find  *^  their  beft  and  ableft 
citizens  imprifoned  or  ftntenced  to  banidi- 
ment  by  the  oflracifm,  in  honour  of  whom 
the  fame  people  had  juft  before  ered:ed  fta- 
tues  :  nay  not  unfrequently  raifing  ftatues 
to  the  memory  of  thofe  ^  illuftrious  and  in- 
nocent men,  whom  they  had  illegally  doom- 
ed to  death  in  the  wantonnefs  of  their  power  ^ 

*  Thucid.  lib.  6.  p.  415.  Tea.  60. 

^  Xenoph.  de  Republ.  Athen.  p.  55.  Edit.  Luvenel* 
Baf.    1572. 

^'  <=  Miltiades,  Themiftocles,  Ariftides,  Cimon,  Thu» 
tydides  the  hiftorian,  &c.  f/OIC 

*  Socrates,  Phocion,  &:c. 

at 
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at  once  the  monuments  of  their  injiiftice  and' 
tuo  late  repentance  !  This  evil  was  the  na- 
tural confequence  of  that  capital  error  in 
Solon's  polity,  when  he  intrufted  the  fu- 
prcme  power  to  the  giddy  and  fladuating 
populace.  A  defeat  which  (as  I  obfcrved 
before)  was  the  great  leading  caufe  of  the 
lofs  of  that  liberty  which  they  had  (o  li^en- 
tioufly  abufed.  For  as  the  removal  of  a»l 
the  honeft  citizen^  either  by  death  or  banifli- 
ment  paved  an  eafy  way  for  ufarpation  and 
tyranny  ;  fo  it  was  a  meafure  invariably  pur- 
fued,  in  the  Democratick  governments  of 
Greece,  by  all  thofe  ambitious  men  who  aim- 
ed at  fubverting  the  liberties  of  their  coun- 
try. This  truth  is  fo  clearly  explained,  and 
fo  inconteftably  proved,  by  the  great  Thu- 
cydides,  that  whilft  I  perule  the  annals  of 
that  admirable  hiftorian,  I  cannot  help 
grieving  over  the  tragick  pages  ftained  with 
the  blood  of  fo  many  patriot  citizens,  who 
fell  a  facrifice  to  the  dire  ambidon  and  ava- 
rice of  fadlion.  What  a  ftriking  detail  docs 
he  give  us  of  the  moft  calamitous  fituation 
of  all  the  Grecian  Republicks  during  the 
Peloponnefian  war !  How  does  he  labour  for 
cxpreflion  in  his  pathetick  enumeration  of 
the  horrible  confequences  of  fadion,  afrer 
his  defcription  of  the  deftrudtive  feditioii  at 
Corcyra  !  A  contempt  of  all  religion,  the 
open  violation  of  the  moft  facrcd  ties  ar.d 
-•-  G    ;  com- 
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compails ;  devaftadons,  maffacres,  affaflina^ 
tions,  and  all  the  lavage  horrors  of  civil  dif- 
cord  inflamed  even  to  madnefs,  are  the  per- 
petual fubjedls  uf  hib  inftrudive  hiftory.  Ca- 
lamities of  which  he  himfelf  was  at  once 
an  eye-witnefs  and  a  mofl:  fJthful  recorder. 
^  Thucydides  truely  afcribes  this  deftruc^ 
live  war  to  the  muaial  j.aloufy  which  then 
fubiified  between  the  Spartans  and  Athe- 
nians ^.  The  x^oii  dale  frivolous  preten^ 
ces  were  trumped  up  by  the  Spartans,  and 
as  flrongly  retorted  by  the  Athenians.  Both 
ftates  made  the  interefls  or  grievances  of 
their  allies,  the  conflant  pretext  for  their 
mutual  altercations,  whilft  the  real  caufe  was 
that  ambitious  fcheme  which  each  ftate  had 
formed  of  reducing  all  Greece  under  its 
relpedive  dominion.  But  an  event  which 
both  dates  feemed  to  have  waited  for,  quick- 
ly blew  up  the  latent  fparks  of  jealoufy 
into  the  moft  violent  flame  ^  The  The- 
bans  privately  entered  the  city  of  Plataea  in 
the  night  (a  fmall  ft^te  at  that  time  allied  to 
Athens)  which  had  been  betrayed  to  them  by 
a  treacherous  fadion,  who  were  enemies  to 
tjie  Athenians.     But  the  honefter  part  of  the 

a  Thijcyd.  edit.  Duker.  lib.  i.  p.  58.  fed.  88. 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  i-  p.  82.  feft.  127,  128. 

*  Thuc)'d.  lib-  2.  p.  98  feet.  2,  3,  4,  et  fequent. 
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PIata?ans  recovering  from  their  fiirprize,  arjd 
taking  notice  of  the  frnall  number  of  th.-t 
Thebans,  quickly  Fv^gained  polTefnori  of  their 
city  by  the  flaughter  of  mod  of  the  invad- 
ers. The  Plataeans  immediately  applied  to 
the  ^  Athenians  for  ailiftance  ;  the  The- 
bans to  the  Soartans.  Both  Hates  entered 
eagerly  into  the  quarrel  between  their  refpec- 
tive  allies,  and  engaged  as  principals  in  that 
deftradive  war  which  at  lafi  involved  all 
Greece  in  the  common  calamity,  VVhere- 
ever  the  fortune  of  the  Spartan  prevailed,  an 
oligarchical  Ariflocracy  was  eftablifhed,  and 
the  friends  to  a  popular  government  deftroy- 
ed^or  baniflied.  Where  the  Athenians  were 
viftors,  Democracy  was  fettled  or  reitored, 
and  the  people  glutted  their  revenge  with  the 
blood  of  the  nobility.  Alternate  revolts, 
truces  violated  as  fcon  as  made,  maffacres, 
profcriptions,  and  confifcations,  u'ere  the  per- 
petual confequences,  in  all  the  petty  repub- 
licks,  of  the  alternate  good  or  bad  fuccefs  of 
thefe  two  contending  rivals.  In  a  word,  all 
Greece  feems  to  have  been  feized  with  an 
epidemick  madnefs  ;  and  the  polite,  the  hu- 
mane Grecians  treated  one  another,  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  this  unnatural  war,  with 
a  ferocity  unknown  even  to  the  moft  favage 
barbarians.    The  real  caufe,  affigned  by  Thu- 

*  Thucid.  Iib.2.  p.  loi,  &c.  fed.  6. 
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cydides,  of  all  thefe  atrocious  evils,  was, 
V  ,*:  The  lufl  of  domination  ariling  fiom 
**  avarice  and  ambition  :"  for  the  leading  men 
in  every  ftate,  whether  of  the  Dtmocratick 
or  Ariftocratick  party,  affeded  outwardly  the 
greatell  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Re- 
publick,  which  in  reality  was  made  the  prize 
for  which  they  all  contended.  Thus,  whilft 
each  endeavoured  by  every  poflible  method  to 
get  the  better  of  his  antagonift,  the  mod 
audacious  vilLinics,and  the  mofl  flagrant  ad:s 
of  injuftice  were  equally  perpetrated  by  both 
fides,  ^  Whilfl  the  moderate  men  amongft 
the  citizens,  who  refufed  to  join  with  either 
fide,  were  alike  the  objecfls  of  their  relent* 
inent  or  envy,  and  equally  deftroycd  without 
mercy  by  either  fadlion. 

Hiflorians  unanimouily  agree,  that  the  A- 
thenians  were  inftigated  to  this  fatal  war  by 
the  celebrated  Pericles.  Thucydidts,  who 
was  not  only  cotemporary  with  Pericles,  but 
actually  bore  a  command  in  that  war,  dues 
real  honour  to  that  great  man's  chariiderj 
•  for  he  affigns  his  dtfire  of  humbling  the 
Spartans,   and  his  zeal  for  the  glory   and 


fiX»TijM.Uv.     lib.  3.  p    218.  (e6\.  82. 

b   Toe  ^t  f^Bcrci  Tuv  TroKiTuiv  In    ccfxipori^a^v,    vj   on    ov   ^vvvyaHr 
tovTOy    'n  (pOo\a'£  'UT'crnhai  onip^el^ovro.    Thucyd.    p.  2IQ, 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  p.  91-  fe(^.  140. 
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intereft  of  his  country,  as  the  real  motives  of 
his  condudt  upon  that  occalion.  But,  as  a 
detail  of  this  tedious  and  ruinous  war  is 
.wholly  foreign  to  my  purpofe,  I  (hall  only 
remark,  that  if  ever  union  and  harmony  are 
neceffary  to  the  prcfervation  of  a  ftate,  they 
arc  more  eflentially  fo  when  that  ftate  is  en- 
gaged in  a  dubious  war  with  a  powerful  ene- 
my. For  not  only  the  continuation,  but  the 
event,  of  that  long  war,  fo  fatal  to  the  Athe- 
nians, muft  (humanly  Ipeaking)  be  wholly 
attributed  to  the  difunion  of  thc^ir  counfels^ 
and  the  perpetual  Audi  iat"on  in  their  mea- 
fures,  occafioned  by  the  influence  of  the  am- 
bitious and  factions  Demagogues.  Not  the 
calamities  of  war,  nor  the  moft  dreadiul 
^  plague,  ever  yt  recorded  in  hillory,  were 
able  to  fix  the  volatile  temper  of  that  un- 
steady people.  Elate  beyond  meafure  with 
any  good  fuccefs,  they  were  deaf  to  the  molt 
reafonable  overtures  of  peace  from  their 
enemies,  and  their  views  were  unbounded. 
Equally  deje<fted  with  any  defeat,  they 
thought  the  enemy  juft  at  their  doors,  and 
threw  the  whole  blame  upon  their  command- 
ers, who  were  alwayb  treated  as  unpardon- 
ably  criminal  when  unfuccefsful.  The  De- 
magogues, who  watched  every  turn  of  tem- 
per in  that  variable  people,  touk  care  to  adapt 


Thjc)'d,  lib.  2.  p.  127,  feci.  47,  et  feq. 
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every  circumftance  that  offered  to  their  own 
ambitious  views,  either  of  gaining  or  fup- 
pordiig  an  afcendancy  in  the  ftate,  which 
kept  up  a  perpetual  fpirit  of  fadVion  in  that 
unhappy  Republick.  1  hu?,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  Peloponnefian  war,  Cleon,  a 
Boify  feditious  Demagogue,  ^  declaimed  vio-^ 
lently  againO:  Pericles,  and  was  the  conftant 
oppofer  of  all  his  meafures:  but  the  firmnefs 
and  fuperior  abilities  of  that  great  man  ena- 
bled him  to  bafHe  all  his  antaeonifts.  When 
Pericles  was  carried  off  by  that  iiti\  pefti- 
lence  which  almoll  depopulated  Athens,  the 
nobility,,  jealous  of  that  fway  which  Cleon 
had  acquired  over  the  people,  fet  up  Nicias 
in  oppoiition.  Nicias  was  honeft,  and  a 
jreal  lover  of  his  country,  but  a  man  of  no 
great  abihties;  and  though  an  experienced 
officer,  yet  cautious  and  diffident  even  to  ti- 
midity. In  his  temper  he  was  mild,  hu- 
mane, and  averfe  to  bloodfhcd,  and  laboured 
to  put  an  end  to  a  war  which  fpread  fuch 
general  deftru6lion  :  but  all  his  meafures  were 
oppofed  by  the  turbaleat  Cleon ;  for  when 
the  Spartans  propofed  an  accommodation, 
Cleon  perfuaded  the  Athenians  to  infift  upon 
fuch  high  terms  that  the  treaty  broke  off, 
and  war  was  again  renewed  with  the  fame  in- 

^  Plut  in  Vlt.   Pericl.  p.    171.   lit.   E. 
^  Piut.  in  V'it.  Nic.  p.  524.  lit.  B. 
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Vetera te  fury  :  but  the  ir.cendiary  Cleon,  the 
chief  obftacie  to  all  pacifick  meafures,  falling 
in  battle  in  the  tenth  year  of  that  war,  ne- 
gociations  were  again  fet  on  foot,  and  a 
peace  for  fifty  years  concluded  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Spartans  by  the  unweari- 
ed endeavours  of  Nicias  *.  But  whilft  Ni- 
cias  was  intent  upon  the  enjoyment  of  tha: 
repofe  which  he  had  procured,  a  new  and  in- 
finitely more  formidable  rival  ftarted  up,  and 
again  involved  his  country  and  ail  Greece  in 
the  fame  calamities  by  his  reftlefs  and  infati- 
able  ambition. 

Alcibiades  now  appeared  upon  the  ftage; 
a  ^  man  compofed  of  a  motley  mixture  of 
virtues  and  vices,  of  good  and  bad  qualities ; 
one  who  could  aflame  even  the  moft  oppo- 
fite  characters  ;  and  with  more  eafe,  than  a 
chamaeleon  can  change  its  colours,  appear  a 
very  contraft  to  himlclf  juft  as  his  iniereft 
or  ambition  required.  This  flate-Protcus  was 
jftrongly  piqued  at  the  growing  power  and 
reputation  of  Nicias.  His  lull: "  of  power  was 
too  great  to  bear  either  a  fuperior  or  an 
equal ;  and  he  determined  at  all  events  to 
fupplant  him,  alike  regardlefs  either  of  the 

*  Hence,  as  Plutarch  informs  us,  it  v/ss  termed  the 
Nician  peace,  lib.  5. 

^  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alcib.  p.  203.  lit.  B. 
^  Plut.  Vit.  Alcib.   p.   197.  lit.   C. 
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equity  of  the  means,  or  of  the  confeqaence* 
Oi^  it  to  his  counrry.  The  Athenians  were 
not  a  little  dilpleafed  with  the  Spartans,  who 
*  had  not  been  very  pun\5tual  in  fulfilling  the 
conditions  of  the  treaty.  Alcibiades  finding 
his  countrymen  in  a  humour  very  proper  for 
liis  purpoie,  infiamed  them  violently  againft 
Nicias,  whom  he  puhl;ckly  accufed  as  a  fe- 
cret  fnend  and  well-wi(her  to  that  people. 
Nicies  endeavoured  to  ward  oft  the  blow, 
and  prevent  his  countrymc^n  from  coming  to 
an  open  rupture  ;  but  the  intrigues  of  Alcibi- 
ades prevai'ed,  who  ^  procured  himfelf  to 
be  eleded  General,  and  frefli  hoftilities  to  be 
commenced  againft  the  allies  of  Sparta. 

The  ]  7th  year  of  this  memorable  war  is 
remaikable  tor  that  fatal  expedition  againft 
Sicily,  which  gave  a  mortal  blow  to  the  A- 
theUian  grandeur,  and  affords  a  fignal  in- 
fiance  of  the  terrible  confequences  of  fac- 
tion. The  Egeflians  a  fmall  ft  ate  in  Sicily, 
applied  to  the  Athenians  for  afliftance  againft 
the  opprcflions  of  the  Syracufans.  Alcibi- 
ades. looking  u- en  it  as  an  objedl  worthy  of 
his  ambition,  undertook  the  caufe  of  thefc 
fuppliants,  and  knew  fo  well  how  to  flatter 
the  vanity  of  his  countrymen,  that  a  large  *^ 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  5.  p.  339.  Tea.  7^<,^  42.        ,^ 
^  Timcyd.   lib.   5.    p.  350.  kdi.  52. 
«  Thucyd.  lib.  &.  p.  383.  Tea.  8. 
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armament  was  decreed  hy  the  people  for  that 
purpofe,  and  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  and  La- 
niachus,  a  daring  bat  able  officer,  were 
clc(5ted  genen.ls.  Nicias  was  the  only  p^r- 
fon  who  had  the  honelly  or  courage  to  op- 
pofe  a  mcafure  which  he  judged  not  only 
rafli,  but  to  the  lafl:  degree  impolitick:  but 
the  Athenians  were  deaf  to  all  his  rem(  n^ 
ftrances.  The  relief  of  the  Egcftians  was 
only  the  pretext  ;  for  the  entire  c:ominion  of 
Sicily,  as  Thucydides  ^  aflurcb  us,w^as  the  real 
objed:  thty  had  in  view  when  they  gave  or- 
ders for  that  powerful  armairent.  Alcibi- 
ades had  promifed  them  an  eafy  cnnqueft  of 
that  ifland,  which  he  looked  upon  only  as  a 
prelude  to  m.uch  greater  enterprizes ;  and  the 
befotted  people  ^  had  already  fwallowed  up 
Iialy,  Carthage,  and  Africa  in  their  idle  ima- 
ginations. Both  fadions  concurred  in  the  vi- 
gorous profecution  of  this  meafure.  though 
from  very  different  motives  :  the  friends  of 
Alcibiades,  from  the  view  of  aggrandizing; 
their  chief  bv  that  vaft  acceffion  of  wealth 
and  glory  which  they  hoped  f  r  from  this  ex- 
pedition: ^  his  enemies,  from  the  hopes  of 
lupplanting  him  in  his  abfence,  and  gaining 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  6.  p.  381.  fccS.  6. 
^   Plut.  in   Vita   Alcibid.  Item  Thucvd.  in  crat.  Al- 
cib.  ad  Lacedasm.  lib.  6.  p.  436.  fe^f.  00. 
'  Thucyd.  lib.  6   395,  39b.  k^  2S,  29. 
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the  lead  in  the  adminillration.  Thus  the 
true  interefl  of  the  ftate  v/as  equally  facri- 
iiced  to  the  felfiih  and  private  views  of  each  , 
party!  But,  in  the  midft  of  thefe  vaft  pre- 
parations, an  odd  accident  threw  the  whole 
ci'y  into  confufion,  and  at  once  alarmed  the 
faperflition  andjealoufy  of  the  people.  The* 
terms,  or  ftatues  of  Mercury,  were  all  de- 
faced in  one  and  the  fame  night  by  fome  un- 
kf^own  perfons;  nor  could  the  Athenians  ever 
difcover  the  real  authors  of  this  reputed  fa- 
crilege.  Proclamations  were  iffaed  with  a 
free  pardon,  and  reward  for  any  of  the  ac- 
complices who  could  make  a  dilcovery,  and 
the  information  of  ftrangers  and  flaves  was 
allowed  as  legal  evidence  ;  but  no  informa- 
tion could  be  procured  as  to  the  true  authors 
of  that  particular  fad: 5  a  circumftance  which' 
to  me  doe^  not  appear  at  all  furprizing:  for 
it  was  evidently,  in  my  opinion,  a  piece  of 
party-craft  played  off  again ll  Alcibiades  by 
the  oppofite  faction,  who  knew  that  to  ^at- 
tack the  eftablilhed  religion,  was  to  touch  the 
mafter-fpring  of  the  paffions  of  their  coun- 
trymen.    Some  flaves  indeed,  and  other  low 

*  Thucyd.  The  Terms  were  ftatues  of  Mercury, 
placed  at  the  doors  of  their  houfes,  made  of  fquarc 
ftones  of  a  cubical  form. 

^  A  fimilar  meafure  was  taken  in  the  latter  end  of 
Queen  Anne's  reign. 
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perfons  (fuborned,  as  ^  Plutarch  afierts,  by 
Androcles,  one  of  the  Demagogues)  depofed, 
that  long  before  that,  fome  ftatues  had  been 
mutilated,  and  the  mod  facred  myfteries  of 
their  religion  ridiculed,  in  a  drunken  frolick. 
by  fome  wild  young  fellows,  and  that  ^  Alci- 
biades  was  of  the  party.  Tliis  information, 
which,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  a  palpa- 
ble contrivanceof  his  enemies,  enabled  them 
to  fix  the  odium  of  the  laft  ad  ion  upon  Al- 
cibiades  ^  The  Demagogues  of  the  op- 
pofitc  faction  greatly  exaggerated  the  whole 
affair  to  the  people.  They  accufed  him  of  a 
treafonable  defign  againft  the  popular  go- 
vernment, and  produced  his  contemptuous 
ridicule  of  the  facred  myileries,  and  the  mu- 
tilation of  Mercury's  ftatues,  in  fupport  of 
their  charge;  as  they  urged  his  well-knowji 
libertinifm,  and  licentious  Lfe  as  a  proof  that 
he  muft  be  the  author  of  thofe  infults  upon 
their  religion.  ^  Alcibiades  not  only  denied 
the  charge,  but  infifted  upon  being  brought 
immediately  to  a,  legal  trial  3  declaring  hirn- 
felf  ready  to  undergo  the  punifhment  in- 
fiided  by  the  laws,  if  he  fhould  be  found 
guilty.     He  befeeched  the  people  not  to  rc- 

a  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alcib.  p  200.  lit.  D. 
^  Thucyd.  lib.  6.  p.  395.  Tea.  28. 
'  Thucyd.  ibid. 
*  Thucyd.  ibid.  fed.  aQ.pailim, 
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ceive  any  informations  againft  him  in  his  ab- 
I'ence,  bat  rather  to  put  him  to  death  upon 
the  fyiX  if  they  judged  h'm  to  be  the  offend- 
er. Pie  urged  too,  how  impohtick  it  would 
be  to  fend  him  with  the  command  of  fo 
great  an  army,  whiHl  be  lay  under  the  im- 
putation of  a  crime  of  that  nature,  befoie 
they  h  d  taken  thorough  cognizance  of  the 
affair  :  but  his  accufei  s  dreading  the  effect 
which  his  intertfl  with  the  army,  and  his 
well-known  influence  over  the  allied  troops, 
v/hich  had  engaged  in  the  expedition  from 
their  perfonil  attachment  to  him,  might 
have  upon  the  people,  if  he  fhould  be  brought 
to  immediate  trial,  procured  other  Dema- 
gogues of  their  party  to  diffuade  the  people 
from  a  meafure  which  they  judged  would 
difc<  ncert  their  fcheme.  Thefe  men  plead- 
ed the  da  ;gerous  delay  which  fuch  a  pro- 
ceeding might  occafion,  and  urged  the  ne- 
ccffiry  of  dii patch  in  an  enterprize  of  fuch 
vafi:  importance.  They  ^  propofed  therefore 
that  the  fl.et  fhould  fail  immediately,  but 
that  Alcibiades  Ihould  return  when  a  day  was 
appointed  for  his  trial.  For  their  intention 
was,  as  Thucydides  remarks,  to  recal  and 
"bring  him  to  his  trial  when  the  popular  pre- 
judice run  flrong  ag.iin(l  him,  which  they 
knew  they  could   ealily  fpirit  up  in  his  ab- 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  6.  395.  fed.  23.  ad  finem.' 
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fence.  It  was  decreed  therefore  that  AlcibU 
ades  fhould  depart  immediately  upon  the  ex- 
pedition. 

^  This  mighty  armament,  which  carried 
the  flower  of  the  Athenian  forces,  was  the 
mod  fplendid,  the  bell  fitted  out,  and  the 
moft  expenfive,  that  had  ever  failed  from  any 
of  the  Grecian  ports  to  that  very  time. 
^  But  the  firfl  thing  we  meet  v^ith  in  this  ex- 
pedition, was  (what  might  naturally  be  ex- 
peded)  a  difagreement  between  the  three 
Generals  as  to  the  manner  of  beginning  their 
operations.  Alcibiades  indeed  brought  them 
both  over  to  his  opinion  5  but  v/hilft  he  was 
difputing  with  his  collegues  in  Sicily,  his 
enemies  at  Athens  were  by  no  means  idle. 
The  affair  of  the  ftatues,  and  the  pollution  of 
the  facred  myfteries,  were  again  brought  up^^ 
on  the  carpet.  The  "^  people,  naturally  fuf- 
picious,  never  enquired  into  the  charader  of 
the  informers,  or  the  validity  of  the  evi- 
dence, but  admitted  all  that  offered  without 
diftindion;  and,  giving  eafy  credit  to  the 
moft  abandoned  wretches,  apprehended  fe- 
veral  of  the  moft  eminent  citizens,  and  com- 
mitted them  to  prifon.     '^  One  of  thefe  per- 


*  Thucyd.  lib.  6.  p.   396.  {^c}:  31. 

^  Thucyd.  lib.  6.  p.  408.  fedt.  47,  48,  49. 

"  Thucyd.  lib.  6    p.  411.  fed.  53. 

*  Ibid.  p.  415.  fed.  60. 
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Aiaded  another  of  his  fellow  prifoners,  who 
was  \noi\  liable  to  luipicion,  to  take  the  crime 
upon  himfclf,  and  to  impeach  lome  others  as 
his  accomplices.  Urging  this  as  a  reafon, 
that  whether  what  he  con iefled  fliould  be  true 
or  fahe,  he  WT)i)ld  at  leaft  fccure  his  own 
pardon,  and  calm  the  prefent  fufpicions  of 
the  people.  ^  Audocides,  for  that  was  the 
name  of  this  perfon  according  to  Plutarch, 
though  it  is  omitted  by  Thucydides,  was  pre- 
vailed upon  by  this  kind  of  reafoning  to  ac- 
knowledge himltlf  guilty  of  defac;ng  the 
fiatues,  and  to  inform  againft  fome  others  as 
iVccomplices  in  the  fame  act  of  impiety.  Up- 
on this  declaration  ^  the  informer  received 
his  pardon,  and  all  thofe  who  were  not  men- 
tioned in  his  information  their  hberty:  but 
proceffes  were  made  out  againft  as  many  as 
be  had  named,  and  all  who  were  apprehend- 
ed were  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  up- 
on his  fingle  evidence.  Thofe  who  efcaped 
by  flight  were  fentenced  to  die,  and  a  price 
fet  upon  their  heads  by  a  publick  proclama- 
tion. Whether  the  perfons  condemned  were 
guilty  or  innocent  was  not  at  all  clear,  accord- 
ing to  Thucydides.  "^  Plutarch  tells  us,  that 
the  friends  and  acquaintance  of  Alcibiades, 

•  Plot,  in  Vit.   Alcib.  p.   202. 
"»  Thucyd.  p.  416.   fed.  60. 

*  plut,  in  Vit.  Alcib.  p.  20i.  lit.  G. 
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who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the.  people,  were 
feverely  handled  on  this  occalion.  It  is  cer- 
tain therefore  that  the  information  was  chiefly 
levelled  at  him  by  the  artifice  of  the  oppofite 
fad:ion;  for  ^  Thucydides  informs  us  alrnofl: 
in  the  very  next  fentence,  that  the  people  re- 
ceived the  information  againft  Alcibiades  with. 
all  the  fury  of  prejudice,  at  the  inftigatioa 
of  fuch  of  his  enemies  as  had  accufed  him 
before  he  failed  upon  the  expedition.  And 
fince  they  now  had  not  the  jeaft  doubt  of  his 
being  concerned  in  the  affair  of  defacing  the 
ftatues,  they  v/ere  more  than  ever  convinced, 
that  he  was  equally  guilty  of  the  pollution 
of  the  myfieries,  and  that  both  thofe  crimes 

werecommittedbyhimandhisaffociateswith 
the  fame  delign  of  fubverting  the  popular  go- 
vernment. For  a  body  of  Spartan  troops  hap- 
pened to  make  an  incurfion,  in  that  very  junc- 
ture, as  far  as  the  Ifthmus,  upon  fome  de- 
fign  or  other  againft  the  Beotians.  ^  This 
unlucky  incident  confirmed  the  people  in 
their  fufpicions  that  this  was  a  fcheme  con- 
certed before-hand  with  Alcibiades,  covered 
with  the  fpecious  pretext  of  attacking  the 
Beotians ;  and  that  if  the  plot  had  not  beea 
happily  *"  difcovered  in  time,  and  the  execu- 

'  Thucyd,  lib.  6.  p.  416.  k6\.  61, 
^  Ibid. 
'  Ibid. 
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tion  of  it  prevented  by  the  death  of  the  con-» 
fpirators,  their  city  would  moft  inevitably 
have  been  betrayed  to  the  Spartans.  Thus 
on  every  fide  fufpicions  fell  ftrongly  upon 
Alcibiades,  and  the  people  determining  to 
put  him  to  death,  fent  a  private  exprels  to 
Sicily  to  recall  him  and  fuch  of  his  friends  as 
were  named  in  the  information.  The  officers 
difpatched  in  the  Salaminian  *  galley,  which 
Was  fent  on  that  occafion,  were  ordered  to 
acquaint  Alcibiades,  that  he  was  dcfired  to 
return  with  them  to  Athens  to  clear  himfelf 
of  thofe  things  which  were  objeded  to  him 
before  the  people;  but  they  received  a  ftridt 
charge  not  to  offer  to  take  him  or  his  friends 
into  cuftody  ;  not  only  from  the  dread  of 
fome  mutiny  amongft  their  own  foldiers  up- 
on his  account,  but  for  fear  the  allied  troops, 
whom  his  influence  had  engaged,  fhould  de- 
fert  and  abandon  the  enterprize.  ^  Alcibi- 
ades obeyed  the  fummons,  and  taking  his 
friends,  who  were  included  in  the  informa- 
tion, into  his  own  (hip,  left  Sicily  in  company 
with  the  Salaminian  galley,  feemingly  as  if 
returning  to  Athens ;  but,  whether  he  only 
fufpeded,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  had 

*  This  veflel  may  properly  be  termed  the  Athenian 
State-pacquet-boat,  and  was  never  fent  out  but  upon 
very  extraordinary  occafions,      Plut. 

*•  Thucyd.  lib.  6.  p.  417.  fed.  61. 
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received  intelligence  of  the  meafures  taken' 
by  his  enemies  in  his  abfence,  he,  with  his 
friends,  went  afliore  at  Tharia,  and  gave  the 
Athenian  officers  the  flip,  not  caring  to  fland 
the  fentence  of  the  credulous  and  prejudiced 
people.  The  officers,  finding  all  their  fearch 
after  him  quite  fruitlefs,  returned  to  Athens 
without  him,  and  the  Athenians  paffed  fen- 
tence of  death  upon  him  and  all  thofe  who 
accompanied  him,  and  *  confifcated  their 
eftates  for  non-appearance.  Thus,  in  (lead 
of  uniting  their  joint  effiDrts  to  promote  the 
fuccefs  of  an  enterprize  upon  which  they  had 
flaked  their  All,  the  infatuated  Athenians 
were  intent  upon  nothing  but  the  cabals  and 
intrigues  of  fadlionj  and  the  folly  of  the 
people,  managed  by  their  ambitious  and  felf- 
ifh  Demagogues,  deprived  the  flate  of  the 
only  commander  from  whom  they  could  ra- 
tionally hope  for  fuccefs  in  that  hazardous  ex- 
pedition. A  meafure  which  occafioned  the 
total  ruin  both  of  their  fleet  and  army,  and 
gave  a  fatal  (hock  to  their  Republick;  ^  for 
the  foldiers  were  not  only  greatly  difpirited  at 
the  lofs  of  a  chief,  in  whofe  abilities  they 
placed  the  moft  intire  confidence,  but  Alci- 
biades,  in  revenge  for  his  ufage,  took  refuge 
amongft  the  Spartans,   and  prevailed  upon 

*  Thucyd.  ibid. 

*  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alcib.  p.  202. 
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them  to  fend  fuch  fupplies  to  the  Syracufans 
as  com  pleated  the  deftrudion  of  the  Athe- 
nians in  that  country.     Nicias  was  taken  and 
put  to  death  by  the  enemy ;  not  a  fingle  fhip 
returned,  and  ^  few  of  the  men  efcaped  either 
flaughter  or  captivity.     The  ^  news  of  this 
terrible  defeat  threw  the  city  into  the  utmoft 
confternauon.     They  at  firiT:   gave  up  all 
^hopes,  and  imagined  they  fhould  quickly  fee 
the  enemies  fleet  in  the  Pyrsum  wh.:li  they 
were  in  this  exhaufted  and  def<"«^'' clefs  con- 
cJition.     However  the  dread  cf  the  impends; 
ing  danger  had  this  good  eifed  that  it  mad^ 
the   *^   populace    extremely    tradlable,    and 
ready  to  fupport  their  magiitrates  in  whatever 
meafures  they  judged  mofl  conducive  to  the 
common  fafety.     Nor  could  any  thing  but 
union   and    harmony    amongd   themfelves 
have  poflibly  faved  them  in  the  midft  of  fo 
many  enemies,  with  which  they  were  fur- 
rounded.     For   all  the   Greeks  in  general 
were  highly  elated,  as  Thucydides  tells  ^  us, 
with  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  Athenians  in  Sici- 
ly.    Thofe  who  had  hitherto  obferved  a  ftri<S 
ineutrality  in  this  war  wanted  no  felicitations. 
to  join  in  crufliing  that  unhappy  people,  but 
father  thought  it  glorious  to  have  a  fliare  in  a 

^  Thucyd.  lib.  7.  p.  505.  ad  finem. 
^  Thucyd.  lib.  8.   p.   506,   &c 
^  Thucyd.   ibid.       p.   507. 
i  Thucyd.  ibid-  p.  508.  Ted.  2. 
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war  which  thev  rorRiluded  would  be  but  of 

fhort  duration.  The  Spartan  allies  were  more 

than  ever  defirous  of  deiiverino;  themfclves 

»— '  .-f 

from  the  calamities  of  war  whxhthey  had  fj 
long  fuffered  ;  whilft  thofe  flates,  which  till 
that  tiiT.ehad  received  laws  from  the  Atheni- 
ans, exerted  themfel  ves  above  their  flrength  to 
fupportthe  revolt  which  they  were  then  medi- 
taci!  g.  They  judged  of  the  iiruation  of  affairs 
frum  the  blind  in'ipulfe  of  pallion,  rcgordlef's 
of  the  di61ares  of  reason,  and  fancied  the  next 
campaign  would  finifli  the  ruin  of  the  Athe- 
nians. ^  The  Spartans,  promifing  them- 
felves  the  certain  dominion  over  all  Greece, 
if  the  Athenians  were  once  reduced,  made 
vaft  preparations  for  the  war,  to  which  all 
their  allies  contributed  their  utmoft;  all  got 
ready  for  opening  the  campaign  the  fpring 
following. 

The  ^  Athenians,  nov/  harmony  was  re- 
ftored  in  the  (late,  recovered  their  fpirits,  and 
begun  to  adt  with  vigour.  They  applied 
themfelves  to  the  re-eftabhfliment  of  their 
marine,  the  repairs  of  their  fortification-,  and 
the  care  of  ftoring  their  magazines  with  the 
greateft  diligence  and  oeconomy,  retrenching 
all  fuch  expences  as  they  judged  ufelefs  or 
fuperfluous.     The  good  eft"e(5is  of  this  un-- 

*  Thucyd.  ibid.  fe^t.  2- --3. 

^  Thucyd.  ibid.  fe6^.  4.  '   " 
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animity  were  vifible  when  the  campaign 
opened,  for  they  found  themfclves  in  a  con- 
dition to  make  head  againft  their  numerous 
enemies,  though  ftrengthened  by  a  new  al- 
liance with  the  Perfians,  and  affifted  with 
Perfian  money  ;  and  they  even  gained  feme 
confiderable  advantages.  An  event  too  hap- 
pened, which  greatly  difconcerted  the  mea- 
sures of  their  enemies,  and  raifed  their  ftate 
once  more  to  its  former  power  and  luftre. 
Alcibiades,  a  thorough  libertine,  who  never 
fiuck  at  the  moll  infamous  means  of  gratify- 
ing his  paflions,  *  debauched  Timsea,  the 
wife  of  Agis,  King  of  Sparta,  his  great 
friend  and  protedor.  ^  Dreading  the  refent- 
ment  of  that  prince  for  fo  (hameful  a  breach 
of  friendfliip  and  hofpitality,  as  well  as  the 
jealoufy  of  the  Peloponnefians,  who  had 
fent  private  orders  to  Aftyochus,  the  Lace- 
demonian Admiral,  to  cut  him  off,  he  fled 
to  TilTaphernes,  at  that  time  Governor  of 
the  provinces  in  the  Lower  Aiia  under  the 
Perfian  Monarch.  "^  Alcibiades,  who  was  a 
confummate  mafter  in  the  art  of  addrefs, 
quickly  infinuated  himfelf  into  his  good 
graces,  and  explained  to  him  the  true  intereft 
of  the  Perfians  with  refpedt  to  the  Grecian 

^  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alcib.  p.  203. 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  8.  p.  53 1.  fe(^.  45. 

'  Thucyd.  ibid.  k^.  46. 
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Rcpublicks.  He  fhcwed  him  the  bad  policy 
of  raifing  one  State  to  a  fuperiority  over  all 
the  reft,  which  would  deprive  his  rnafter  of 
all  his  allies,  and  obhge  him  to  contend 
alone  with  the  whole  power  of  Greece.  He 
advifed  him  to  permit  every  ftate  to  enjoy  its 
own  feparate  independent  government ;  and 
demonftrated,  that  by  keeping  them  thus 
divided,  his  mafter  might  fet  them  together 
by  the  ears,  and,  by  playing  them  one  againft 
another,  crufh  them  all  at  laft  wiihoat  the 
leaft  danger.  He  added  too,  that  an  alliance 
with  the  Athenians  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  Perfian  intereft,  and  preferable 
to  that  which  he  had  made  v^ith  the  Lacede- 
monians. The  crafty  Perfian  was  too  able  a 
politician  not  to  relifli  his  advice;  he  paid 
the  Peloponnefians  their  fubfidy  fo  ill,  and 
put  off  a  naval  engagement  fo  long,  under 
pretence  of  waiting  for  the  Phsnician  fleet, 
*  that  he  wafted  the  ftrength  of  their  navy, 
which  was  far  fuperior  to  the  Athenian,  and 
ruined  all  their  meafures. 

Whilft  ^  Alcibiades  refided  with  Tlffa- 
phernes,  and  gave  the  Perfians  the  beft  in- 
ftrudions  he  could  for  regulating  their  con- 
dudi:,  he  at  the  fame  time  formed  a  fcheme 
for  procuring  the  repeal  of  his  fentcnce^  and 

*  Thucyd.  ibid. 

^  Thucyd.  ibid.  fe6l.  47. 
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liberty  to  return  once  more  to  his  native 
country.  He  judged  the  heft  way  to  obtain 
this  favour  would  be  to  convince  the  Athe- 
nians of  his  intimacy  with  Tiflaphernes. 
To  effed  this,  he  wrote  to  the  chief  officers 
of  the  Athenian  forces,  which  then  lay  at 
Samos,  diredling  them  to  inform  all  thofe  of 
the  greateft  weight  and  authority  how  defir- 
ous  he  was  of  revifiting  Athens  if  the  go- 
vernment (hould  be  once  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  a  fmall  number  of  the  principal  citizens  ; 
but  that  he  could  by  no  means  think  of  re- 
turning whilft  the  Democracy  fubfifled,  and 
the  State  was  governed  by  a  parcel  cf  aban- 
doned wretches,  who  had  fo  fcandaloufly 
driven  him  out  of  his  country.  Upon  that 
condition  he  promifed  to  procure  the  friend-w 
fliip  of  TilTaphernes,  and  declared  himfelf 
ready  to  accept  a  fhare  with  them  in  the  ad- 
miniftration.  The  event  anfwered  his  expec- 
tations ;  for  the  officers  and  the  leading  men, 
both  of  the  fca  and  land  forces,  which  were 
at  S.imos,  were  eagerly  bent  upon  fubverting 
the  Democracy.  *  Thus  the  treaty  was  fet 
on  foot  at  Samos,  and  the  fcheme  laid  for  al- 
tering the  government.  The  principal  men 
were  in  hopes  of  a  fliare  in  the  adminiftra- 
tion,  and  the  inferior  people  acquiefced  from 
the  expectation  of  large  fubfidies  from  the 

a  Thucyd.  ibid.  fc6l.  4S. 
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Perlians.  Phrjniicus,  one  of  the  Generak^ 
alone  pppofed  it,  fenfible  that  Alcibiades  cared 
as  iittie  for  an  Ariftocratick  government  as 
for  a  Den^.ocracy,  and  had  no  other  point  in 
view  (which,  as  Tbucydides  acknowledges, 
Vvas  the  real  truth)  than  to  procure  fuch  a 
change  in  the  prefentadminifti-ation  as  might 
enable  his  friends  to  recall  him.  ^  The 
terms  however,  which  Alcibiades  offered, 
were  agreed  to  by  the  reft,  and  Pifander,  one 
of  the  leading  men,  was  fcnt  to  Athens  to 
manage  the  affair. 

^  Pifander  at  firft  met  with  violent  oppofi- 
tion  from  the  people  ;  and  the  enemies  of 
Alcibiades  in  particular  clamoured  loudly 
againft  the  violation  of  the  laws,  when  his 
return  was  propofed,  which  they  chiefly 
dreaded.  But  *"  Pifander  applied  fo  artfully 
to  the  fears  of  the  people,  and  (hewed  them  fo 
plainly  that  it  was  the  only  refotirce  they  had 
left  which  could  poffibly  fave  the  ftate,  that 
they  at  laft  agreed  to  it,  though  with  great 
reluftance.  He  therefore,  with  ten  others, 
was  appointed  to  fettle  the  affair  with  Tiffa- 
phernes  and  Alcibiades  as  they  fliould  judge 
nioft  conducive  to  the  intereft  of  the  Repub-? 


a  Thucyd.  ibid.  (e^^.  49. 
^  Thucyd.  ibid,  fed-  53" 
*  Thucyd.  ibid.  fed.  54.. 
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lick;  but  ^  Tiflaphernes,  who  dreaded  the 
power  of  the  Peloponnefians,  was  not  fo 
ready  to  enter  into  a  convention  with  the 
Athenians,  as  they  were  taught  to  believe. 
Alcibiades  therefore,  to  fave  his  credit,  and 
conceal  from  the  Athenians  his  inability  to 
make  good  what  he  had  promifed,  infifted, 
in  the  name  of  Tiffaphernes,  upon  fuch 
high  terms  that  the  treaty  broke  off,  and  the 
deputies  returned  to  Samos,  enraged  at  the 
trick  which  they  thought  had  been  put  upon 
them  by  Alcibiades.  Determined  however, 
at  all  events,  to  purfue  their  fcheme,  Pifan- 
der,  with  fome  of  the  deputies,  returned  to 
Athens,  where  ^  their  party  had  already 
made  a  confiderable  progrefs,  for  they  had 
privately  affaffmated  fuch  of  the  leading  men 
as  were  averfe  to  an  Ariftocracy,  and  though 
they  permitted  the  fenate  and  people  to  af- 
femble  and  vote  as  ufual,  yet  they  would 
not  allow  any  thing  to  be  decreed  but  what 
they  thought  proper;  ""  befides,  none  but 
thofe  of  their  own  fadion  durft  venture  to 
harangue  the  people;  for  if  any  one  at- 
tempted to  fpeak  in  oppofition,  he  was  fure 
10  be  difpatched  the  firft  convenient  opportu- 


=»   Thucyd.   ibid.   Tea.  56. 
^   Thucyd-    ibid.    65. 
«   Thucyd.  ibid.   66. 
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nity ;  nor  was  any  enquiry  made  after  the 
affaflins,  or  any   procefs  iffued  out  againft 
thofe  who  were  ilrongly   fufpedted  of  the 
murders.    The  people  were  fo  terrified  with 
thefe  bloody  executions,  that  they  acquiefced 
to  whatever  was  propofed,  and  every  man 
thought  himfelf  happy  if  no  violence  was 
offered  him,  even  though  he  continued  quiet 
and  filent.     They  were  deprived  even  of  the 
power  of  bewailing  the  common  calamity  to 
each  other,  in  order  to  concert  meafures  for 
revenge  :  for  the  fadion  had  artfully  fpread 
fo    ftrong    and    fo    univerfal     a     diffidence 
amongfl:  the  popular  party,  that  no  one  durft 
venture  to  confide  in  his  neighbour,  but  each 
man  fufpe(fted  every  other  as  an  accomplice 
of  the  crimes  which  were  daily  perpetrated. 
^  In  this  lituation  Pifander  found  the  city 
at  his  arrival,  and  immediately  prepared  to 
finifli  what  his  friends  had  fo  fuccefsfully  be- 
gun :    convoking  therefore  an   aifembly   of 
the  people,  the  Ariftocratick  fadion  openly 
declared  their  refolution  to  abolifh  the  antient 
form  of  government,  and  to  lodge  the  fu- 
preme  power  in  the  hands  of  four  hundred 
of  the  nobility,  who  fliould  govern  the  State 
in  the  manner  they  thought  beft,  with  the 
power  of  affembhng  five  thoufand  of  the  citi- 

*  Thucyd'.  ibid.  67. 
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2ens  to  confult  with  as  oft  as  they  thoiighf 
proper.  ^  Pifander  was  the  man  who  acquaint- 
ed the  people  with  this  definitive  refolution, 
but  Antiphon  was  the  perfon  who  formed  the 
plan,  and  was  chief  manager  of  the  whole 
affair  :  a  man,  according  to  the  teftimony 
of  Thucydides,  who  knew  him  perfonally, 
mafter  of  the  greatefl  abilities,  and  of  by  far 
the  moft  nervous  eloquence  of  any  of  his 
cotemporaries.  Thus  the  Oligarchy  was 
dlabliflied,  and  the  Athenians  deprived  of 
that  liberty  which  they  had  enjoyed  neat  loo 
years  from  the  expuliion  of  Hippias  :  dur- 
ing which  whole  fpace  they  had  been  fub- 
jed  to  none,  but  had  been  accuftomed,  above 
half  that  time,  to  lord  it  over  others;  ^  for 
as  foon  as  this  decree  had  paffcd  in  the  affem- 
bly  without  oppofition,  the  chiefs  of  the  con- 
fpiracy  artfully  permitted  fuch  citizens  as 
were  upon  duty,  but  had  been  let  into 
the  fecrct,  to  go  wherever  they  pleafed  ;  but 
direded  thtir  own  friends  to  coiuinue  under 
arms,  and  difpofed  them  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  might  beft  favour  their  enterprize:  for  the 
Athenians  kept  at  that  time  a  conftant  guard 
upon  their  walls,  as  the  Spartan  army  was 
encamped  in  their  neighbourhood.  When 
they   had  made  their  difpofition,    the  four 


a  Thucyd    ibid.   6S. 
fe  I'hucyd.  ibiJ    69. 
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hundred  Nobles  with  poignards  concealed 
under  their  habits,  and  attended  by  an  hundred 
and  twenty  daring  young  fellows,  whom  they 
employed  in  their  affalTinations,  furrounded 
the  ^  Senators,  and  paying  them  what  was  due 
upon  their  falaries,  commanded  them  to  de- 
part the  court.  ^  The  Senators  tamely  fub- 
mitting,  and  not  the  leaft  ftir  happening 
amongft  the  citizens,  they  proceeded  to  eledl 
magiftrates  out  of  their  own  body,  and  per- 
formed all  the  religious  ceremonies  ufually 
pradtifed  upon  thole  occafions.  When  they 
had  thus  got  poffeifion  of  the  government, 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  recall  thofe 
whom  the  people  had  formerly  banilheJ,  for 
fear  of  being  obliged  to  include  Alcibiades  in 
the  number,  whofe  enterprizing  genius  they 
dreaded  extremely;  but  they  behaved  moft 
tyrannically  to  the  citizens,  putting  fome  to 
death,  throwing  fome  into  prifon,  and  ban- 
ifhing  others. 

The  fpirit  of  liberty  however  is  not  fo  eafi- 
ly  extinguifhed.  '^  Pifander  had  brought 
mercenary  troops  with  him  out  of  fome  of 
the  cities  which  he  paffed  through  on  his  re- 
turn to  Athens,  who  were  of  great  fervice  to 
the  new  Governors  in  their  enterprize  :  but 
the  forces  at  Samos  confided  of  Athenian  ci*- 

"  Solon's  new  fenate  of  four  hundred. 

"   Thucyd.   ihid.   70. 

*  Thucyd.  lib    8.   p    543.  Tea.   65: 
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tizens,  jealous  even  of  the  leaft  attempt  upon 
the  liberty  of  their  country,  and  declared 
enemies  to  every  fpecies  of  tyranny.  The 
firfl  news  which  thefe  brave  fellows  received 
of  the  ufurpation,  brought  fuch  exaggerated 
accounts  of  the  cruelty  and  infolcnce  of  the 
four  hundred,  that  they  were  with  great  dif- 
ficulty retrained  from  cutting  every  one  to 
pieces  who  was  in  the  interell:  of  the  Oli- 
garchy. ^  However,  they  took  the  com- 
mand from  their  former  Generals,  and  ca- 
Hiiered  every  officer  they  fufpeded,  fubilitut- 
ing  others  in  their  places  -,  the  chief  of  whom 
were  Thralybulus  and  Thrafyllus.  Alcibi- 
ades  ^  was  recalled,  and  unanimoufly  deck- 
ed their  Captain  General  both  by  the  fea  and 
land  forces;  which  gave  fuch  a  turn  to  affairs 
at  Athens,  that  the  four  hundred  were  dc- 
pofed,  in  fpite  of  all  their  efforts  to  continue 
in  power,  and  the  publick  tranquillity  once 
more  eftabliflied. 

The  ^  people  confirmed  Alcibiades  in  the 
command,  and  committed  the  whole  ma- 
nao^ement  of  the  war  to  his  conduft.  ^  But 
his  foul  was  too  great  to  receive  his  recall 
from  banilhment,  and  even  his  high  port  as 


^  Thucyd.  lib.  8.   p.  551.   fed^.   76. 
*»  Thucyd.   ibid.   p.  553-   <c(5t.  81, 
^  Thucyd.  ibid.  p.    567.  fedl.  97. 
*  Plut.  in  Vit.  Alcib.  p.  206. 
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an  a^L  of  favour.  He  determined  to  meric 
both  by  fome  fignal  fervice,  and  not  to  revi- 
fn  Athens  'till  he  could  return  with  glory. 
^  His  ufual  fuccefs  attended  him  in  this  war, 
and  he  feemed  to  bring  victory  vvi:h  him 
wherever  he  appeared ;  for  he  gained  fo  many 
vid:ories  both  by  lea  and  land,  and  diflrefled 
the-Pcloponnefians  fo  much  by  his  addrefs 
and  conduct,  that  he  once  more  retrieved  the 
dominion  of  the  fea,  and  returned  triumphant 
to  Athens.  His  ^  entry  was  fplendidly  mag- 
nificent, adorned  with  the  troDhles  of  two 
hundred  fhips  of  war,  which  he  had  de- 
flroyed  or  taken,  and  a  vaft  number  of  pri- 
foners.  His  reception  was  attended  with  a  i 
the  honours  and  applaufe  he  had  fo  jufcly 
merited.  The  people,  confcious  of  the  late 
happy  chjnge  in  thtrir  affairs  under  the  admi- 
niliration  of  Alcibiades,  lamented  with  tears 
their  mifcarriage  in  Sicily,  and  other  fubfe- 
quent  calamities;  all  v/hich  they  imputed  to 
their  own  fatal  error  in  not  trufling  the  fole 
command  to  fo  able  and  fuccefsful  a  com- 
mander. 

The  fortune  however  of  this  great  man 
was  perpetually  fluftuating,  and  feemed  to  be 
ever  on  the  extreme;   and  ^  Plutarch  rc- 

*  Plut.  ibid.  p.  2Q7,  208. 
^  Plut.  ibid.  p.  209. 
^  ibid,  p.  211. 
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marks,  that  if  ever  man  owed  his  ruin  to  hk 
own  glory,  it  muft  be  Alcibiades^  for  the 
people  were  fo  prepoffeffcd  with  the  opinion 
of  his  courage  and  condud,  that  they  looked 
.upon  h  m  as  abfolutcly  invincible.  Whenever 
therefore  he  failed  in  any  one  point,  they  im>- 
puted  it  intirely  to  his  negleft,  or  want  of 
tv ill ;  for  they  could  imagine  nothing  fo  diffi- 
cult, but  what  they  thought  him  able  to  iur- 
m  Aint,  if  he  applied  to  it  wi^h  earneftncfs 
and  vigour.  Thus,  in  the  fame  campaign, 
he  failed  to  the  i-fle  of  Andros  with  a  power- 
ful fleet,  where  he  defeated  the  joint  foices 
•  of  the  inhabitants  and  Spartan*^  ^  but,  as  he 
did  not  take  the  city,  he  gave  his  enemies  a 
frefli  handle  for  renev^ing  their  ufual  accufa- 
tions ;  for  the  people  already  fancied  them- 
felves  maflers  of  Chios  and  the  reft  of  Ionia, 
and  were  extremely  out  of  humour  becaufc 
his  conqucfts  did  not  keep  pace  with  their 
heated  imaginations.  They  made  no  allow- 
ance for  the  wretched  flate  of  their  finances, 
which  frequently  obliged  him  to  quit  his 
army  to  go  in  fearch  of  money  to  pay,  and 
provifions  to  fubfifl,  his  forces,  whilli  their 
enemies  had  a  conftant  rcfource  for  all  their 
wants  in  the  treafures  of  Pcrfia.  To  one  of 
their  excuriions,  which  neceffiry  obliged  him 
to  make  in  order  to  raife  money,  he  proper- 
ly owed  his  ruin:  for  lej^ving  the  command 
•f  the  fleet  to  one  Antiochus,  an  able  feaman 

indeed, 
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indeed,  but  rafii,  and  in  every  other  refpcdt 
urjequal  to  fuch  a  charge,  he  gave  him  the: 
mod  politive  orders  not  to  fight  the  enemy 
upon  uny  account  whatfoever  during  his  ab- 
lence  J  but  the  vain  Antiochus  treated  his  or- 
ders with  fo  much  contempt,  that  he  failed 
out  with  a  few  lliips  to  brave  the  Spartan  ad- 
miral Lyfander,  which  brought  on  a  general 
engagement.  The  event  was,  the  death  of 
Antiochus,  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians,  who 
loft  many  of  their  fhips,  and  a  trophy  ereft- 
cd  by  the  Spartans  in  ht^nour  of  their  vido- 
ry.  Aicibiades,  at  the  firfl:  news  of  this  mif- 
fortune,  returned  to  Samos  with  precipitation, 
and  endeavoured  to  bring  Lyfander  to  a  dcci- 
live  acftion ;  but  the  wary  Spartan  knew  too 
well  how  different  a  man  he  had  now  to  deal 
with,  and  would  by  no  means  hazard  a  fe- 
cond  engagement. 

In  the  mean  time  one  *  Thrafybulas,  who 
bore  a  mortal  enmity  to  Aicibiades,  ported  to 
Athens,  and  impeached  him  as  the  caufe  of 
the  late  defeat,  affirming  that  he  committed 
the  care  of  the  fleet  to  his  po't  companions, 
whilft  he  rambled  at  pleafure  amongft  the 
provinces,  raifing  money,  and  living  in  a  ftatc 
of  riot  and  diffipation  with  wine  and  women. 

*  The  fon  of  Thrafon  ;  the  other  of  that  name  is  cal- 
led by  Thucydides,  the  fon  of  Lycus.  Thucyd.  Ub.^# 
p.  549.  fca.  75, 
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A  violent  charge,  befides,was  brought  againil 
him  for  iamf.  ing  a  place  near  Bizaathe,  a$ 
a  retreat  upon  occafion,  which  his  enemic* 
urged  as  a  proof  that  he  either  was  not  able, 
or  not  wiilingj  to  xt^fid^  in  his  native  country. 

Jcalotify  and  tnLonftancy  were  thecharac- 
teri (licks  of  the  Athenian  people.  They 
gave  implicit  belief  to  the,  foggeilions  of  his 
ericmies,  2iXiA  difcharged,  as  Piurarch  tells  115, 
the  fury  of  their  gali  upoo  the  unfortunate 
Alcibiidcs,  whoiD  they  deprived  immediate- 
ly of  the  command. 

^  Thucydides,  fpeaking  of  the  behaviour 
of  his  countrymen  to  Aicibiades  upon  the 
impeachment  brought  agaioft  him  for  de- 
facing the  datues,  imputes  their  ruin  to  that 
•j  aloiify  which  they  conftantly  harboured  both 
o\  his  ambition  and  abihtics.  For  though 
he  had  done  the  State  many  great  and  fignal 
fcrvices,  yet  his  v/ay  of  life  made  him  (o 
odious  to  every  individual,  that  the  com- 
mand was  taken  from  him  and  given  to 
others,  which  not  long  after  drew  on  tl>c,  de- 
ftru<flion  of  the  Republick.  -        • 

For  *"  Tydeus,  Menander,  and  Adiman- 
tus,  the  r^ew  Generals,  who  lay  with  the  A- 
thenian  fleet  in  the  river  iEgos,   were  fo 


*  A  city  in  Thrace. 

*  ThucyJ.Jjb.  6.  p.  387.  k^.   15. 

*  Piut.  in  Vit.  Alcib.  p.  2 J  1^212. 
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weak  as  tofkW  out  every  morning  at  day  break 
to  defy  Lyfander,  %vho  kept  his  ftation  at 
Lampfacus ;  and,  at  their  return  from  this 
idle  bravado,  fpent  the  reft  of  the  day  with- 
Oiit  order  or  difcipline,  or  keeping  any  look- 
but,  from  an  afFecfted  contempt  of  the  ene- 
my. Alcibiades,  who  was  at  that  time  in 
the  neighbuisrhood,  and  thoroughly  feofiblc 
of  their  danger,  came  and  informed^  them  of 
the  inconveniences  of  the  place  where  their 
fleet  then  lay,  and  the  abfurdity  of  fuffering 
their  men  to  go  afiiore  and  ramble  about  the 
Country.  Heaffured  them  too,  that  Lyian- 
der  was  an  experienced  and  vigilant  enemy, 
who  knew  how  to  make  the  moft  of  every 
advantage:  bat  they,  vain  of  their  new 
power,  defpifed  his  advice,  and  treated  hioi 
with  the  utmoft  rudenefs.  Tydeus,  in  par- 
ticular, ordered  him  to  be  gone,  and  told  him 
infolently,  that  not  he,  but  they  were  now 
commanders,  and  knew  bcfl  what  to  do. 
The  event  happened  as  Alcibiades  had  fore- 
feen.  Lylander  att^.cked  them  unexpectedly 
wh^lil  they  lay  in  their  ufual  dXorder,  and 
gained  fo  c  mpleat  a  vidory,  that  of  all  their 
fleet  eight  veflels  alone  efcaped,  which  tifed  at 
the  firft  onfet.  The  able  Spartan,  who  knew 
as  well  how  to  make  ufe  of,  as  to  gain,  a  vic- 
tory, foon  after  compelled  Athens  itielf  to 
furrcndcr  at  difcreticn.     As  foon  *  as  he  v/as 

*  Plut>  in  Vit.  Lyfand.  p.  441. 
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mafter  of  the  city,  he  burnt  all  their  fhipping, 
placed  a  garrifon  in  their  citadel,  and  demo- 
lifhed  the  reft  of  their  fortifications.  When 
he  had  thus  reduced  them  to  a  ftate  of  abfo- 
lute  fubjedion,  he  abolifhed  their  conflitu- 
tion,  and  left  them  to  the  mercy  of  thirty 
governors  of  his  own  chuling,  well  known 
in  hiftory  by  the  appellation  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants. 

This  tyranny,  though  of  very  fliort  dura- 
tion, was  to  the  laft  degree  inhuman.  The 
tyrants  facrificed  all  whom  they  fufpe(fled  to 
their  fear,  and  all  who  were  rich  to  their  ava- 
rice. The  carnage  was  fo  great,  that,  ac- 
cording to  ""  Xenophon,  the  Thirty  put  more 
Athenians  to  death  in  eight  mon-hs  only, 
than  had  fallen  in  battle,  againft  the  whole 
force  of  the  Peloponnefians,  during  ten 
years  of  the  war.  But  the  publick  virtue 
of  Thrafybulus  ^  could  not  bear  to  fee  his 
country  enflavcd  by  fuch  inhuman  monfters : 
colledling  therefore  about  feventy  determined 
citizens,  who,  like  him,  had  fled  to  Thebes 
for  refuge,  he  firft  feized  upon  ^  Phyle,  a 

Tfs  nEAoTTivvyjcTioi  o£xa  'iirt  -aro^E/x^yTss.  Xcnoph.  HcJJenic.  Jib, 
2^'  P   370"  EcJ't  Lewencl.  Bafil. 

b  Mofl  probably  the  Ton  of  Lycus,  mentioned  by 
Thucydities,  who  had  io  great  a  fhare  in  depofing  the 
Four  hundred,  and  reftoring  the  ancient  conftitution. 

*  Xenoph.  ibid.  p.  3^7. 
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ilfong  fort  near  Athens;  and,  (Irefigthened 
by  the  acccffion  of  frefli  numbers,  which 
flocked  in  to  him  from  every  fide,  he  got  * 
pofTeliion  of  the  Pyi^Eum.  The  Tiiirty 
Tyrants  endeavoured  to  retake  it,  but  were 
repulfed,  and  ^  Critias  and  Hippo  nachu":, 
two  of  their  number,  flain  in  the  attempt. 
The  people  now,  weary  of  the  Tyrants,  ^ 
drove  them  out  of  the  city,  and  chofe  ten 
magifirates,  one  out  of  each  tribe,  to  fupply 
their  places.  The  Tyrants  applied  to  their 
friend  Lyfander,  who  failed  and  inverted  the 
PyrsEum,  and  reduced  Thrafybulus,  and  his 
party,  to  an  extreme  want  of  neceflaries^ 
for  they  were  yet  confined  to  the  Pyra:um,  as 
the  people,  though  they  had  depofed  the 
Tyrants,  yet  refufed  to  receive  them  into  the 
city;  ^  but  Paufanias,  one  of  the  Kings  of 
Sparta,  who  commanded  the  Imd  forces  in. 
this  expedition,  jealous  of  the  reputation 
which  that  great  man  had  acquired,  gained 
over  two  of  the  Ephori,  who  accompanied 
him,  and  granted  peace  to  the  Athenians 
notwithftanding  all  the  oppolition  of  Lyfan- 
der. Paufanias  returned  to  Sparta  with  his 
army,  and  the  ^  Tyrants,  defpairing  of  affiit- 


*  Xenoph. 
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ibid.       371. 
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ance,  began  to  hire  foreign  troops,  and  were 
determined  to  re-eflablKh  themfclves  by  force 
in  that  power  of  which  they  had  been  fo  l;ite- 
ly  deprived.  But  Thrafybulus,  informed  of 
their  defip-n,  marched  out  with  all  his  forces, 
and,  drawing  them  to  a  parley,  punifhed 
them  with  that  death  their  cringes  fo  juftly 
merited.  After  the  execution  of  the  Ty- 
rants, Thrafybulus  proclaimed  a  general  a-ct 
of  indemnity  ap.d  oblivion,  and  by  that  falu- 
tary  nieafure  reflcrcd  peace  and  liberty  to  his 
country  without  farther  bloodfhed. 

The  ccnclufion  of  the  Peloponne/ian  war 
may  properly  be  termed  the  period  of  the  A- 
thenian  grandeur  -,  for  though,  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  the  Pe'rfi..ns,  they  made  fome  figure 
after  that  time,  yet  it  was  but  of  fliort  dura- 
tion. The  m^anners  of  the  people  were  great- 
ly degenerated,  and  the  extreme  fcarcity  of 
virtuous  charaiTters,  fo  vifible  in  their  fubfe- 
quent  hiflory,  marks  at  once  the  progrefs 
and  the  degree  of  their  degeneracy.  Conon, 
who  efcapcd  wirh  eight  fliips  only  when 
they  were  fo  totally  defeated  by  Lyfanders 
had  convinced  the  Perfian  Monarch  how 
much  his  intercfl:  was  concerned  in  flipport- 
ins  the  Athenians,  and  obtained  thecoXimand 
ot  a  powerful  armament  in  their  favour. 
Wh.lft  the  artful  *  Tivhrauftes,    general  of 

a  Xenopb.  lib.  3.  p.  392. 
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the  Perfian  forces  in  Afia,  rais'd  a  ftrong  con- 
federacy againft  the  Spartans  by  properly 
diftributing  large  fums  amongft  the  leading 
inen  of  the  Grecian  RepubHcks.  ^  Conon 
totally  defeated  the  Spartan  fleet  commanded 
by  Pifander,  and,  by  the  help  of  the  Perfian 
'  money,  ^  rebuilt  the  ftrong  walls  and  other 
fortifications  of  Athens,  which  Lyfander  had 
demolifhed.  ""  The  Spartans,  jealous  of  the 
rifing  power  of  the  Athenians,  who  feemed 
to  afpire  at  recovering  their  former  grandeur, 
made  fuch  advantageous  off^ers  to  the  Per- 
fians  by  their  Admiral  Antalcidas,  that  they 
once  more  drew  them  over  to  their  party. 
^  Conon  was  recalled  and  imprifoned  upon 
the  fuggeftions  of  Antalcidas,  that  he  had 
embezzled  the  money  allotted  for  the  re- 
eftablilhment  of  Athens,  and  v^as  no  friend 
to  the  Perfian  intereft.  The  Athenians  now 
fent  Thrafybulus,  their  great  deliverer,  with 
a  fleet  of  forty  fail  to  annoy  the  Spartans : 
he  reduced  feveral  cities  which  had  revolted 
to  the  enemy,  but  was  flain  by  the  Rhodians 
in  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  upon  their  ifland. 
*  Conon,  according  to  Juftin,  was  executed 
at  Sufa  by  the  Perfians.     Xenophon,  who 

*  Xenoph.  lib.  4    p.  404, 
^  Ibid.  p.  420. 

'  Ibid. 

**   Ibid.    421.. 

•  JuH  n    in  V!t  Conon. 

lived 
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lived  at  the  fame  time,  is  filent  as  to  his  death ; 
bat,  v/hatever  night  be  his  fate,  it  is  certain 
he  is  no  more  mentioned  in  hiftory.  After 
the  death  ot  thefe  two  great  men  we  meet 
with  none  but  Chabrias,  Iphicratcs,  and  Ti- 
motheus,  the  fon  of  Conon,  whofe  charac- 
ters are  worthy  of  our  notice,  'till  the  time 
of  Demofthcnes  and  Phocion.  The  martial 
fpirit  of  the  Athenians  fubfided  in  proportion 
as  luxury  and  corruption  gained  ground 
amongft  them.  The  love  of  eafe,  and  a 
moft  infatiable  fondnefs  for  diverfions,  now 
took  place  of  thofe  generous  fentiments  which 
before  knew  no  other  objed:  but  the  liberty 
and  glory  of  their  country.  If  we  trace  the 
rife  of  publick  virtue  up  to  its  firft  fource, 
and  {hew  the  different  cffcdls  ariiing  from  the 
prevailing  influence  of  the  different  ruling 
paffions,  we  may  juftly  account  for  the  fatal 
and  amazing  change  in  that  once  glorious 
Republick.  A  fi:iort  digrefficn  therefore, 
on  that  fubjed,  may  perhaps  be  neither  un- 
ofeful  nor  unentertaining. 

Of  all  the  human  paffions,  ambition  may 
prove  the  mcft  ufeful,  or  the  moft  deflruc- 
tive  to  a  people.     The 

a Digito  monjlrart  et  dicier  hie  ejl-y 

the  fondnefs  for  admiration  and  applaufe 

*  Perfius,  fat.  i, 

feems 
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feems  co-eval  with  man,  and  accompanies  U8 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Every  man 
pants  after  diftindion,  and  even  in  this 
world  afFefts  a  kind  of  immortality.  When 
this  love  of  admiration  and  applaufe  is  the 
only  end  propofed  by  ambition,  it  then  be- 
comes a  primary  paffion ;  all  the  other  paf- 
lions  are  compelled  to  be  fubfcrvient,  and 
will  be  wholly  employed  on  the  means  con- 
ducive to  that  end.  But  whether  this  paf- 
fion for  fame,  this  eagernefs  after  that  ima- 
ginary life,  which  exifts  only  in  the  breath 
of  other  people,  be  laudable  or  criminal, 
ufeful  or  frivolous,  muft  be  determined  by 
the  means  employed,  which  will  always  be 
direded  to  whatever  happens  to  be  the  reign- 
ing objed:  of  applaufe.  Upon  this  princi- 
ple, however  the  means  may  differ,  the 
end  will  be  ftill  the  fame  -,  from  the  hero 
down  to  the  boxer  in  the  bear-garden ; 
from  the  legiflator  who  new-models  a  (late, 
down  to  the  humbler  genius  who  ftrikes  out 
the  neweft  cut  for  a  coat-fleeve.  For  it  was 
the  fame  principle  directing  to  the  fame  end, 
which  impelled  Eroftratus  to  fet  fire  to  the 
temple  of  Diana,  and  Alexander  to  fet  the 
world  in  a  flame  fo  quickly  after. 

There  is  no  mark  which  fo  furely  indi- 
cates the  reigning  manners  of  a  people  at 
different  periods,  as  that  quality  or  turn  of 
mind,  which  happens  to  be  the  reigning  ob- 

jc(ft 
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jeS:  of  publick  applaufe.     For  as  the  reign- 
ing Qbjed;  of  applaufe  will  necr.lTanly  can- 
flitute  the  leading- fafbion,  and  as  the  leading- 
fa(hion  always  takes  rife  among  the  great  or 
leading  people  -,  if  the  objed  at'  applaufe  be 
praife- worthy,  the  example  of  the  Great  will 
have  a  due  influence  upon  the  inferior  claf- 
fes  >     if   frivolous   or   vicious,    the   whole 
body  of  the  people  will  take  the  fame  eaft, 
and  be  quickly  infe(fied  by  the  contagion. 
There  cannot  therefore  be  a  more  certain 
criterion,  by  which  we  may  form  our  judg- 
ment of  the  national  virtue  or  national  dcr 
generacy  of  aiiy  people,    in  any   period  of 
their  exiftence,  than  from  thofe  charafters, 
which  are  the  moft  diftinguifhed  in   every 
period  of  their  refpeftive  hiftorics*     To  a- 
nalyze  thefe  remarkable  charadlers,    to  in- 
veftigate  the  end  propofed  by  all  their  adions, 
which  opens  to  us  all  their  fecret  fprings ; 
^nd  to  develope  the  means  employed  for  the 
acquifition  of  that  end,  is  not  only  the  moft 
entertaining,  but,  in  mv  opinion,  by  much 
tbe  moft  uieful,  part  of  hiftory.     For  a^  the 
reigning  objeft  of  applaufe  arifes  from  the 
prevailing  manners  of  a  people,  it  will  ne- 
ceiTarily  be  the  reigr.ing  objedt  of  defire,  and 
continue  to  influence   the  manners  of  fac- 
ceeding  generations,  'till  it  is  oppofed,  and 
gradually   gives    way   to  fome  new  objedt. 
Confeqiiently  the  prevailing  manners  of  any 

people 
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people  may  be  Invefligated  without  much 
difficulty,  ill  my  opinion,  if  v/e  attend  to 
the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  good  or  bad  cha- 
radlers,  as  recorded  in  any  period  of  their 
hiftory  ;  becaufe  the  greater  number  will 
generally  endeavour  to  diftinguifh  them- 
fuives  by  whatever  happens  at  that  time  to  be 
the  reigning  objed:  of  applaiife.  Hence  too  we 
may  oblerve  the  progreffive  order,  in  which 
the  manners  of  any  people  prepared  the  way 
for  every  remarlcable  mutation  in  their  go- 
vernment. For  no  effential  mutation  can 
ever  be  effected  in  any  governdient  (unlefe 
by  the  violence  of  external  force)  till  the 
prevailing  manners  of  the  people  are  ripe  for 
fuch  a  change.  Confeqiiently,  as  like  caufes 
will  ever  produce  like  effcdls  ;  when  we  ob- 
(ciVQ  the  fame  iimilarity  of  manners  pre- 
va;ling  amongil  our  own  people,  with  that 
which  preceded  the  laft  fatal  mutation  of 
governmer.c  in  any  other  free  nation;  we 
may,  at  fuch  a  time,  give  a  fhrewd  guefs 
at  the  approaching  fate  of  our  conftitution 
and  country.  Thus  in  the  infancy  and  rife 
of  the  Grecian  Republicks,  when  neceffity 
or  felf-dcfence  had  given  a  manly  and  war- 
like turn  to  the  temper  of  the  people,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  fame  neceffity  had 
fixed  it  into  a  habit,  the  love  of  their  coun- 
try foon  became  the  reigning  objeft  of  pub- 
lick 
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lick  applaufe.  As  this  reigning  objed  confe- 
quently  became  the  chief  objedl:  of  defire  to 
every  one  who  was  ambitious  of  publick 
applaufe,  it  quickly  grew  to  be  the  fafhion. 
The  whole  people  in  thofe  ftates  glowed 
with  the  generous  principle  of  publick  vir- 
tue to  the  higheft  degree  of  enthuiiafm. 
Wealth  had  then  no  charms,  and  all  the  be- 
witching pleafures  of  luxury  were  unknown, 
or  defpifed.  And  thofe  brave  people  courted 
and  embraced  toils,  danger,  and  even  death 
itfelf,  with  the  greateft  ardour,  in  ] 'Urfuit  of 
this  darling  obje(fl  of  their  univerfal  wifhes. 
Every  man  planned,  toiled,  and  bled,  not  for 
himfelf,  but  for  his  country.  Hence  the 
produce  of  thofe  ages  was  a  race  of  pa- 
triot Statefmen  and  real  Heroes.  This  ge- 
nerous principle  gave  rife  to  thofe  feminarfes 
of  manly  bravery  and  heroic  emulation,  the 
Olvmpickjiftmian,  and  other  publick  games. 
To  obtain  the  vidory  at  thofe  fcenes  of  pub- 
lick glory  was  efteemed  the  utmoft  fummit 
of  human  felicity,  a  wreath  of  wild  olive, 
laurel  or  parfley  (the  vidor*s  prize)  that 
falma  nobilis^  as  Horace  terms  it,  which 

T^errarum  dominos  evehit  ad  DeoSy 

was  infinitely  more  the  objedt  of  emulation  in 

thofe  generous   times,    than  Coronets  and 

'Garters  arc  of  modern  ambition.     Let  mc 

add  too,  that  as  the  former  were  invariably 

the 
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tre  reward  of  merit  only,  they  rtfleded  a 
vtry  different  luftre  upon  the  wearer.  1  he 
honours  acquired  at  thcfe  games  quickly  be- 
came the  darling  themes  of  the  poets,  and 
the  charms  of  mufick  were  called  in  to  give 
aJdiiional  graces  to  poetry.  Panegyrick 
fvvelied  with  the  moft  nervous  ftrokes  of  e!o- 
cuei^.ce,  and  decked  up  with  all  the  flowers 
of  rhetorick,  was  joined  to  the  fidelity  and 
digiiicy  of  Hiftory  ;  whilft  the  canvals 
glowing  with  mimick  life,  and  the  animated 
marble  contributed  all  the  powers  of  art  to 
perpetuate  the  memiTy  of  the  vicftors.  Thefs 
were  the  noble  incentives,  which  fired  the 
Grecian  youth  w";th  the  glorious  emulation 
of  treading  in  the  fleps  of  thofe  pubiick- 
Ipirited  Heioes,  who  were  the  firft  inftitu- 
tors  of  thefe  celebrated  games.  Hence  that 
refined  tafie  for  arts  and  fciences  arofe  in 
Greece,  and  produced  thofe  mafter-pieces  of 
every  kind,  the  inimitable  remains  of  which 
not  only  charm,  b')t  raife  the  jufieft  admira- 
tion of  the  prefent  umes. 
, --  This  tafte  raifed  a  new  objeft  of  applaufe, 
and  at  laft  fupplanted  the  parents  which  gave 
it  birth.  Poetry,  Eloquence,  and  Mufick  be- 
came equally  the  fubjedts  of  emulation  at 
the  publick  games,  were  allotted  their  re- 
fpedive  crowns,  and  opened  a  new  road  to 
fame  and  immortality.  Fame  was  the  end 
•propofed  and  hoped  for  by  all^  and  thofe 

who 
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who  defpaired  of  attainirr^  it  by  the  nigged 
and  dangerous  paths  of  honour,  "  ftruck  into 
the  new  and  flowery  road,  which  was  quickly 
crowded  with  the  fervile  herd  of  imitators. 
Monarchs  ^  turned  poets,  and  great  men, 
fidlers  ',  and  money  was  employed  to  biafs 
the  judges  at  the  publick  games  to  crown 
WTetched  verfes  and  bungling  performers 
with  the  wreaths  appropriated  only  to  fuperior 
merit.  This  tafte  prevailed  more  or  lefs  in 
every  ftate  of  Greece  (Sparta  alone  excepted) 
according  to  the  different  turn  of  genius  of 
each  people;  but  it  obtained  the  moft  ready 
admiffion  at  Athens,  which  quickly  became 
the  chief  feat  of  the  Mufes  and  Graces. 

Thus  a  new  obie(fl  of  applaufe  introdu- 
cing a  new  tafte, produced  that  fatal  alteration 
in  the  manners  of  the  Athenians,  which 
became  a  concurrent  caufe  of  the  ruin  of 
their  Republick.  Fur  though  the  manners 
of  the  Athenians  grew  more  polite,  yet  they 
grew  more  corrupt,  and  publick  virtue  ceafed 
gradually  to  be  the  objed:  of  publick  ap- 
plaufe and  publick  emulation.  As  drama- 
tick  poetry  affefted  moft  the  tafte  of  the 
Athenians;  the  ambition  of  excelling:  in 
that  fpecies  of  poetry  was  fo  violent,  that 

'  Luclan,  p.  328.     Edit.  Bourdel.  1615. 
"^  Dionyfius  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe. 

Diodor,  Sicul,  lib.  14,  p.  318,  319- 

iEfchy- 
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",  ^fchylus  v^ied  with  grief,  becaufe  in  a  pub- 
lick  contention  with  Sophocles  the  prize 
was  adjudged  to  his  antagonift.  But  though 
we  owe  the  fined  pieces  of  that  kind  now 
extant  to  that  prevailing  tafle,  yet  it  in- 
troduced fuch  a  rage  for  theatrical  entertain- 
ments as  f.italiy  contributed  to  the  ruin  of 
the  Republick. 

.  ^  Juflin  informs  us  that  the  publick  vir- 
tue of  Athens  declined  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Epaminondas.  No  longer  awed  by 
the  virtue  of  that  great  man,  which  had 
bten  a  perpetual  fpur  to  their  ambition, 
they  funk  into  a  lethargy  of  effeminate  in- 
dole nee.  The  publick  revenues  appropriated 
for  the  fervice  of  the  fleet  and  army  were 
fquandered  in  publick  feftivals  and  publick 
entertainments.  The  ftage  was  the  chief 
objed:  of  the  publick  concern,  and  the 
theatres  were  crowded  whilll  the  camp  was 
a  defart.  Who  trod  the  ftage  with  the  great- 
eft  dignity,  or  who  excelled  moft  in  the 
condu6l  of  the  Drama;  not  who  was  the 
ableft  General,  or  moft  experienced  Admiral, 
was  the  objed:  of  the  publick  refearch  and  pub- 
lick applaufe.  Military  virtue  and  the  fci- 
ence  of  war  wxre  held  cheap,  and  poets  and 
players  engrofled  thofe  honours  due  only  to 

^   P!ut.   in  Vlt.   Cim.   p.   483. 
**  JuHin.  p.  67.  E6\u  Elziv. 
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the  patriot  and  the  hero;  whilft  the  hard- 
earned  pay  of  the  fcLiicr  and  the  failor  was 
employed  in  corrupting  the  indolent  pleafure* 
takino:  citizen.  The  fatal  confequence  of 
this  degeneracy  of  manners,  as  Juftin  af- 
fures,  was  this :  That  the  able  PhiUp,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  indolence  and  effemi- 
nacy of  the  Athenians,  who  before  took  the 
lead  in  defence  of  the  liberty  of  Greece, 
drew  his  beggarly  kingdom  of  Macedon  out 
of  its  primitive  obfcurity,  and  at  lafl  reduced 
all  Greece  under  the  yoke  of  fervitude. 
*  Plutarch,  in  his  inquiry  whether  the  Athe- 
nians were  more  en:iinent  in  the  arts  of  war 
or  in  the  arts  of  peace,  feverely  cenfures 
their  infatiable  fondnefs  for  diverlions.  He 
^fferts,  that  the  money  idly  thrown  away 
upon  the  reprefentation  of  the  tragedies  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  alone,  amounted 
to  a  much  greater  fum  than  had  been  ex- 
pended in  all  their  wars  againft  the  Perfians, 
in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  common  fafc- 
ty.  That  judicious  philofopher  and  hifto- 
rian,  to  the  eternal  infamy  of  the  Athenians, 
records  a  fevere  but  fenfible  reflection  of  a 
Lacedemonian  who  happened  to  be  prefent 
at  thefe  diverfions.  The  generous  Spartan, 
trained  up  in  a  flate  where  publick  virtue 
ftill  continued  to  be  the  objed  of  publick 

*  Plut.  de  Glor.  Athen.  p.  349.  Vol.  2. 

ap- 
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iapplaufe,  could  not  behold  the  ridiculous 
affiduity  of  the  Choragi,  or  magillrates  who 
prefided  at  the  publick  fhews,  and  the  im~ 
menfe  fums  which  they  lavifhed  in  the  de- 
corations of  a  new  tragedy,  without  indig- 
nation. ''  He  ^  therefore  frankly  told  the 
''  Athenians,  that  they  were  highly  criminal 
^^  in  wafting  (o  much  time,  and  giving  that 
**  ferious  attention  to  trifles,  which  ought 
*'  to  be  dedicated  to  the  affairs  of  the  pub-* 
*'  lick.  That  it  was  ftill  more  criminal  to 
**  throw  away  upon  fuch  baubles  as  the  de- 
*'  corations  of  a  theatre,  that  money  which 
**  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  equipment  of 
**  their  fleet,  or  the  fupport  of  their  army^ 
"  That  diverfions  ought  to  bs  treated  merely 
*'  as  diverfions,  and  might  fsrve  to  relar 
**  the  mind  at  our  idle  ^  hours,  or  when  over 
**  a  bottle;  if  any  kind  of  utility  could 
*^  arife  from  fuch  trifling  pleafures.  But 
*'  to  fee  the  Athenians  make  the  duty  they 
*'  owed  to  their  country  give  way  to  their 
**  paflion  for  the  entertainments  of  the 
*'  theatre,  and  to  wafts  unprofitably  that 
**  time  ar^d  money  upon  fuch  frivolous  di- 
•^  verfions,  which  ought  to  be^appropriated 
I'  to  the  affairs  and  the  neceflities  of  thQ 


*   Plut.  Sympofiac.  p.  71Q, 
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*'  (late,  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  height 
*^  of  infatuation." 

Could  we  raife  the  venerable  Philofopher' 
from  the  grave  to  take  a  Ihort  furvey  of  the 
prefent  manners  of  our  own  countrymen, 
would  he  not  find  ibem  an  amazingly  exacft 
copy  o{  thofe  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  times 
immediately  preceding  their  fubjedtion  to 
Maccdon  ?  Vv^ould  he  not  fee  the  fame  fe- 
ries  of  dally  and  nightly  diverfions,  adapted 
to  the  tafte  of  every  clafs  of  people,  from  the 
publick  hreakfafling  (that  bane  to  the  time 
and  induflry  of  the  tradefman)  up  to  our 
modern  Orgye?,  the  midnight-revels  of 
the  Mafquerade  ?  If  he  cenfured  the  Athe- 
nians for  throwing  away  fo  much  time  and 
attention  upon  the  chafte  and  m.anly  fcenes 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  what  muft  he 
have  thought  of  that  ftrange  Shakefpearo^ 
mania  (as  I  may  term  it)  which  prevailed 
fo  lately,  and  fo  univerfally  amongft  all 
ra'iks  and  all  ages  ?  Had  he  enquired  of 
thofe  multitLides  who  fo  long  crowded  both 
thearrts  at  the  reprefentation  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  what  were  the  ftriking  beauties  which 
fo  ftrongly  and  fo  repeatedly  engaged  their 
attention,  could  a  tenth  part  of  the  affeded 
admirers  of  that  pathetick  poet,  have  given 
him  a  more  (atisfadorv  anfwer  than,  *'  That 
"  it  was  the  falhion  ? "  Would  he  not  be 
convinced  that  fafhion  was  the  only  motive, 

when 
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when  he  faw  the  fame  people  thronging 
with  the  fame  eagernefs,  and  fwallowing  the 
ribaldry  of  modern  farce,  and  the  buffoon- 
ery of  pantomime  with  the  fame  fury  of  ap- 
plaufe  ?  Mud  he  not  have  pronounced,  that 
they  as  much  exceeded  the  Athenians  in 
thoughtlefs  levity  and  folly,  as  they  fiink 
beneath  them  in  tafte  and  judgment  ?  For 
Plutarch  does  not  find  fault  v/ith  the  fine 
tafte  of  the  Athenians  for  the  noble  compo- 
iitions  of  thofe  incomparable  poets;  but  for 
that  excefs  of  paffion  for  the  theatre,  which, 
by  fetting  up  a  new  objefl-  of  applaufe,  had 
aimoft  extinguiflied  that  publick  virtue,  for 
which  they  had  been  fo  greatly  eminent ; 
and  made  them  more  follicitous  about 
the  fate  of  a  new  tragedy,  or  the  de- 
cifion  of  the  pretenfions  of  two  rival  player?, 
than  about  the  fate  of  their  country.  But 
what  idea  muft  he  have  of  the  higher  clafs 
of  our  people,  when  he  fiw  thofe  who 
fliould  be  foremoft  in  a  time  of  diftrefs 
and  danger,  to  animate  the  drooping  fpirit 
of  their  countrymen  by  the  luftre  of 
their  example,  attentive  only  to  the  un- 
manning trills  of  an  Opera ;  a  degree  of 
effeminacy  which  would  have  difgraced  even 
the  women  of  Greece,  in  times  of  greatefl 
degeneracy.  If  he  was  informed  that  this 
fpecies  of  diverfion  was  fo  little  natural 
to  the  rougher  genius,  as  well  as  climate  of 
Britain,  that  wc  were  obliged   to  purchafo 
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and  fetch  over  the  v/orft  performers  of  Italy 
^t  the  expence  of  vaft  fumsj  what  opinion 
muft  he  form  of  our  underftanding?  Bat  if 
he  v/as  to  fee  the  infoler.ce  of  thcfe  hire- 
lings, and  the  ftrvile  proftration  of  their 
pay-maflers  to  thefe  idols  of  their  own 
making,  how  mufl:  fuch  egregious  folly  ex- 
cite his  contempt  and  indignation  !  In  the 
inidft  of  thefi^  fcenes  of  diffipation,  this 
varying  round  of  unceafmg  diverfions,  how 
rnuft  he  be  aflonifhed  at  the  complaint  of 
poverty,  taxeSj  the  decay  of  trade,  and  th^ 
great  difficuhy   of  raifing  the  necejSary  fup- 

Slies  for  the  publick  fervice,  which  would 
rike  his  ear  from  every  quarter !  Would 
pot  his  cenfure  upon  our  in  confident  conduct 
te  juft  ^he  fame  v/hich  the  hcnirft  Spartan 
pajSed  upon  the  infatuated  Athenians  ? 
When  a  national  Militia  of  60,000  men 
only  was  afl^ed  for,  would  be  not  have 
bluflied  for  thofe  who  oppofed  a  meafure 
(once  the  fupport  and  glory  of  every  free 
fiate  in  Greece)  and  whittled  it  down  to  half 
the  number  from  a  pretended  principle  of 
oeconomy  ?  But  could  his  philofophick  gravity 
refrain  a  fmile,  when  he  faw  the  fame  people 
lavifhing  their  thoufands  in  fubfcriptions  to 
balisj  concert^  operas,  and  a  long  train  of  ex- 
penfive  et  ca^tera's,  yet  fo  wondrous  frugal  in 
pounds,  fl:)iliings,  and  pence,  in  a  meafure 
lb  ^ffcntial  to  the  very  faf.ty  of  the  nation? 

If 
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If  therefore  he  faw  a  people  bending  under 
an  accumulating  load  of  debt,  almoft  to 
bankruptcy,  yet  finking  more  and  more  into 
a  luxury,  known  in  his  time  only  to  the 
effeminate  Perfians,  and  which  req^iired  the 
Vv^ealth  of  Perfia  to  fupport  it:  Involved  in 
a  war ,  unfuccefsful  'till  meafures  wctq 
changed  with  minifters;  yet  indulging  ia 
all  the  pleafures  of  pomp  and  triumph,  in 
the    midft    of  national    loiTes  and  national 

difhonour: Contrading  daily  frefh  debts 

of  millions,  to  carry  on  that  war,  yet  idly 
confuming  more  wealth  in  the  ufelefs  pa- 
geantry of  equipage,  drefs,  table,  and  the  al- 
moft innumerable  articles  of  expenfive  lux- 
ury, than  would  fupport  their  fleets  and 
armies  -,  he  could  not  help  pronouncins;  fuch 
a  people  mad  paft  the  cure  of  Hellebore,  and 
felfdevoted  to  deftrudlion. 

This  ftrange  degeneracy  of  the  Athenian 
manners,  which  Plutarch  fo  feverely  cen- 
fures,  was  firft  introduced  (as  that  grtat  man 
informs  us)  by  ^Pericles.  That  ambitious 
man  determined  to  fupplant  his  rival  Ciinon, 
who,  by  the  ec/at  of  his  vidorics,  and  the 
fervices  he  had  done  the  publick,  was  con- 
fidered  as  the  firft  man  in  Athens,  and  fup- 
ported  his  popularity  by  the  diftribution  of 
a  large  fortune.     Pericles,  greatly  inferior  in 

*  Plut,  in  Vit.  Pericl.  p.   156. 
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point  of  fortune,  and  no  way  able  to  contend 
with  him  in  liberality  and  magnificence, 
ftruck  out  a  new  method  of  gaining  over 
the  people  to  his  party.  He  procured  a  law, 
by  which  every  pitizen  was  intitkd  to  a  gra- 
tuity out  of  the  publick  money,  not  only 
for  attending:  at  the  courts  of  judicature,  and 
afiemblies  of  the  flates  ;  but  even  at  the 
entertainments  of  the  theatre,  and  the  pub- 
lick  games  and  facrifices  on  their  numerous 
days  of  feftivity.  Thus  Pericles  bought  xht 
people  with  their  own  money ;  a  precedent 
which  has  been  fo  fuccefsfully  followed  by 
corrupt  and  ambitious  ftatefmen  in  all  fuc- 
ceeding  ages.  To  this  piece  of  flate-craft, 
not  to  fuperior  abilities,  late  minifters  owed 
their  long  reigns,  which  enabled  them  to 
reduce  corruption  into  fyflem. 

The  confequence  of  this  corruption,  as 
we  may  gather  from  the  writings  of  Demofl- 
henes,  was,  that  in  a  few  years  time  the 
Athenians  were  no  more  the  fame  people. 
The  annual  fund  appropriated  to  the  publick 
fcrvlce  for  the  army  and  navy,  was  wholly 
diverted  to  the  fupport  of  the  theatre.  Their 
officers  regarding  nothing  but  their  rank 
and  pay,  inflead  of  patriots,  were  degene- 
rated ^  into  meer  mercenaries.     The  emula- 

a  Pint,  in  Vit.  Phocion,  p.  744.  Item  Demorts  O- 
lynth.  2.  p.   25.     Kdic.  Wolf.   1604. 

tion, 
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tlon,  of  who  (liiould  fcrve  their  countrj'  befl, 
no  longer  fubfided  amc^ngft  them ;  but  of 
who  (liould  obtain  the  ir.oft  lucrative  corrs- 
mand.  The  people  tafting  the  fv/eets  of 
corruption,  and  enervated  by  the  luxury  of 
a  city,  which  was  one  perpetual  fcene  of 
fetlivals  and  diverfions,  grew  averfe  to  the 
toils  and  dangers  of  vv*ar,  which  now  feem- 
ed  an  infupportable  (lavery,  and  beneath  the 
dignity  of  tree  citizens.  The  defence  of 
the  ftate  was  coQ)mitted  to  mercenary  hire- 
lings, who  behaved  fo  ill  that  their  affairs 
were  in  the  utmoll  diforder.  Of  all  their 
leading  men,  DemoAhenes  and  Phoci  >n  were 
alone  proof  againfl:  the  gold  of  Macedon ; 
the  reft  were  Philip's  known  and  avowed 
•penfioners.  Demollhenes,  at  this  alarming 
jundure,  laid  before  the  people  the  ambi- 
tious views  of  Philip,  and  the  diftreffed 
fituation  of  their  country,  w^ith  the  utmofl 
freedom.  He  employed  all  the  energy 
and  Pathos  of  eloquence,  to  roufe  them 
out  of  that  lethargy  of  indolence  and  inat- 
tention to  the  publick  fafc^ty,  into  which 
their  own  luxury,  and  the  flatteries  of  their 
corrupt  Demagogues,  had  thrown  them. 

^  He  demonftrated  to  them,  that  the  glo- 
rious principle,  which  had  fo  long  prefervcd 
the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  had  enabled  them 

*  DemofI:.  Orat.  in  Philip.  3.  p.  86,  92. 

to 
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to  triumph  over  the  whole  force  and  opu- 
lence of  the  mighty  power  of  Perfia,  was 
that  common  hatred,  that  general  defla- 
tion of  corruption,  which  prevailed  fo  uni- 
verfally  amongft  their  generous  fore-fathers. 
That,  in  thole  times  of  publick  virtue,  to 
receive  prefents  from  any  foreign  power 
was  deemed  a  capital  crime.  That  if  any 
man  fliould  be  found  fo  (hamefuUy  profli- 
gate, as  to  fell  himfelf  to  any  one,  who  had 
deligns  upon  the  liberty  of  Greece ;  or  ihould 
endeavour  to  introduce  corruption  into  his 
own  country;  death  without  mercy  would 
have  been  his  punilhment  here,  and  his 
memory  branded  v/ith  indelible  and  eternal 
infamy  hereafter.  That  the  Statefmen  and 
Generals  of  thofe  happier  times,  were  abfo- 
lute  ftrangers  to  that  moft  criminal  and  in- 
famous kind  of  traffick;  which  was  grown 
fo  common  and  fo  univerfal,  that  honour, 
fame,  charader,  the  liberty  and  welfare  of 
their  country  were  all  fet  to  fale,  and  fold 
publickly  by  ^  aud:ion  to  the  beft  bidder. 
He  then  made  ufe  of  his  utmoft  art,  backed 
with  the  greatefl:  flrength  of  reafoning,  to 
perfuade  the  people,  to  give  up  that  fund  to 
the  fupport  of  the  army  and  navy  (the  fer- 
vice  to  which  it  had  b^en  originally  appro- 
priated)  which  from  the  time  of  Pericles 

♦  Demoil.  ibid* 
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Jiad  been  apolieci  fjlely  to  defray  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  theatre.  He  (hewed  next,  tho 
folly  and  d.mg^r  ot  confiding  tb.e  defence  of 
the  ftate  to  mercenary  forces ;  who  had  al- 
ready i'ervtd  them  foill.  He  informed  them, 
that  their  allies  the  Olynthians  earneftly  in-^ 
fifted,  that  the  troops  ient  to  their  affiftancc 
might  no  longer  be  compofed  of  venal  hire- 
lings as  before,  but  of  native  Athenians, 
animated  with  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of  their 
cotintry,  and  warm  in  the  intereft  of  thd 
common  caufe.  Both  thefe  motions  v/ere 
oppofed  by  the  corrupt  party  who  adhered 
to  Philip.  The  people  were  unwilling  to 
give  up  that  fund,  even  to  the  moft  prefiing 
exigencies  of  the  flate,  which  enabled  them 
to  gratify  their  favourite  paifion  ;  thus  the 
opp  )lition  of  the  people  quafhed  the  former 
of  thefe  motions.  But  tho'  the  urgent,  and 
repeated  remonftrances  of  Demofthenes  pre- 
vailed in  favour  of  the  latter,  yet  the  De- 
magogues, who  omirted  no  opportunity  of 
convincing  Philip,  how  well  he  employed 
his  money,  took  care  to  reduce  the  promifed 
fuccours  to  a  very  fmall  number,  and  to  pro- 
care  Chares,  a  ^  creature  of  their  own,  to 
be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  expedition. 
Small  as  thofe  fuccours  were,  yet  they  did 
the  Olynthians  effential  fervice.     Bat  as  all 

*  Plut.  in  Vit.  Phocion    p.  747. 
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the  eloquence  of  Demofthenes  could  not  pre- 
vail upon  his  countrymen  to  make  more 
vioforous  efforts,  the  citv  of  Olvnthus  fell 
the  year  following  into  the  hands  of  Phihp 
^  by  the  treachery  of  Euthycrates  and 
Lauhene:-,  two  of  the  leading  citizens.  Philip 
ftill  continued  his  encroachments  upon  the 
allies  of  Athens  ;  fometimes  cajchng,  fome- 
times  bullying  the  Athenians  5  jutl  as  he 
found  either  method  moft  conducive  to  his 
purpofe,  in  which  he  was  pundually  fecond- 
ed  by  the  corrupt  Dc^magogues.  But  at  laft 
the  joint  attack  which  he  made  upon  the 
cities  cf  Perynthus  and  Byzantium,  from 
whofe  territories  the  Athenians  drew  their 
thief  fupplies  of  corn,  at  once  opened  their 
eyes,  and  rouzed  them  from  their  indolence, 
Ti)ey  equipped  a  very  large  armament  with 
great  expedition  ;  but  the  Philippick  fadion 
had  fliil  influence  enough  with  the  people, 
to  obtain  the  command  of  it  for  their  friend 
Chares.  The  conduct  of  this  general  was 
exactly  anfwerable  to  the  opinion  and  hopes 
of  his  friends,  who  had  procured  him  that 
employment.  Chares,  volnptnous,  yet  for- 
didly  avariiious;  vain  and  affuming,  yet 
wiihout  either  courage  or  capacity  ;  rapaci- 
ous, and  intent  on  y  upon  enriching  him- 
felf  at  the  expence  either  of  friend   or  foe, 

^  Dio Jor.  Sicul.  lib.   i&.  p.  450. 
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was  refufed  admittance  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Byzantium  j  who  from  experience  were  too 
well  acquainted  with  his  chara(5lcr.  Enraged 
at  iuch  an  unexpeded  affront;  this  doughty 
general  employed  his  time  in  parading  along 
the  c.'jafts,  dctefted  by  his  allies  whom  he 
plundered,  and  defpifed  by  his  enemies  whom 
he  had  not  the  courage  to  face.  The  Athe- 
nians, fenfible  of  their  folly,  difplaced  Chares, 
and  gave  the  command  to  Phocion.  The 
able  and  honeft  Phocion  was  received  with 
open  arms  by  the  Byzantines,  and  quickly 
convinced  his  countrymen,  that  he  was  more 
than  a  match  for  Philip,  He  not  only 
drove  that  ambitious  monarch  out  of  the 
territories  of  the  allies  ;  but  compelled  him 
to  retire  wiih  great  lofs  and  precipitation  in- 
to nis  own  dominions,  where  Phocion  made 
feveral  glorious  and  fuccefsful  incurfions. 
Philip  now  throwing  off  the  mafejue,  marched 
his  army  towards  Arhens^  with  a  refoiutioii 
to  humble  that  pc:ople,  vv'ho  were  the  chief 
obftacle  to  his  ambitious  views.  DLnnoft- 
henes  alone  took  the  lead  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  and  perfuaded  his  counlrymen  to  joia 
the  Thebans  with  all  the  force  thev  could 
raife,  and  make  head  againft  the  invadtr, 
Philip  finding  his  meafures  quite  difooncert- 
ed  by  this  confederacy,  fent  an  embafly  to 
Athens  to  pr.opofe  terms  of  peace,  and  to 
profefs  his  defire  of  living  in  aoiity  with  the 

Athenians. 
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Athenians.  Phocion,  anxious  about  the  fuc- 
ccfs  of  a  war,  which  he  knew  his  country- 
men had  not  virtue  enough  to  fupport,  and 
where  the  lofs  of  a  fingk  battle  muft  be 
fatal  to  the  ftate,  pleaded  ftrongly  for  pacific k 
rneafures.  But  the  flaming  zeal  of  Dcmoft- 
henes  prevailed.  Phocion  was  not  only  in- 
julted,  but  excluded  from  all  fhare  in  the 
command  of  the  army  by  the  infatuated  peo- 
ple. Chares,  fo  notorious  for  his  coward- 
ice- and  incapacity,  who  (as  ^  Diodorus  Si- 
culus  informs  us)  knew  no  more  the  duty  of 
a  o;eneral  than  the  meaneft:  private  foldier  in 
the  army,  and  one  Lyficles,  a  man  of  dar- 
ing courage,  biit  ra(h  and  ignorant,  were 
appointed  commanders  in  chief.  As  De- 
mofthenes  had  pu(hed  on  the  people  to  this 
War,  and  was  at  that  time  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  this  fatal  ftep  muft  be  entirely  attri-* 
buted  to  his  private  pique  at  Phocion  for 
oppofing  his  rneafures.  Phocion  had  more 
than  once  beaten  Philip  with  much  inferior 
forces,  and  was  indifputably  the  ableft  ge- 
neral of  the  age,  and  the  only  man  whom 
Philip  was  afraid  of.  The  condudt  there- 
fore of  Demofthenes  was  fo  rafh  and  weak 
in  the  managem.ent  of  this  v/ar  ^,  that  Plu- 
tarch refolves  the  whole  into  a  certain  di- 


*  Diodor.   Sicul.   lib.    l6.  p.   476. 
^  Plut.  in  Vit.  Demoft.  p.  854.. 
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Vine  fatality;  which,  in  the  circumvolution 
of  mundane  affairs,    had  limited  the  free- 
dom of  Greece  to  that  particular  point  of 
time.      The  battle  of  Chirronea,  which  en-^ 
fued  quickly  after,  gave  the  Athenians  a  too 
fatal  proof  of  the  fuperior  forefight  and  fa-^ 
gacity  of  Phocion,  and  their  own  fupcrlative 
folly  in  the  choice  of  their  generals.     The 
battle   was   fought  with  equal  bravery  and 
obftinacy  on  both  fides,   and  the  confede- 
rates behaved  as  well  as  men  could  do  upon 
the  occafion  ;    but  their  defeat   vv^as  owing 
entirely  to  the  incapacity  of  the  Athenian 
commanders.     This  was  fo  apparent,  ^  that 
Philip  obferving  a  capital  blunder  committed 
by  ^  Lyficles  in  the  heat  of  the  adion,  turned 
about  coolly,  and  remarked  to  his  officers, 
*'  That  the  Athenians  knew  not  how  to  con- 
*'  quer/'    This  fault  in  point  of  gcneraliliip 
quickly  turned   the  fcale   in   favour  of  the 
abler  Philip,  who  knew  his  trade  too  well 
to  let  flip  fo  material   an  advantage.     The 
Athenians  were  totally  routed,  and  that  fa- 
tal "  day  put  a  period  to  the  liberty  and  in-^ 
dependency  of  Greece. 


a  Polyasn.  Stratagem,  lib.  4.  c   3.  p.   311. 

**  Polyasnus  calls  this  general  Stratocles. 

*  Hie  dies  univerfae  Greciae  et  glorlam  dominationi';, 
€t  vetuftifTimam  libertatem finivit.  Juftin.  lib.  9.  p.  ^9. 
Edit.  Elsiv. 
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,„  Thus  fell  the  Athenians,  and  their  fall  in^. 
volved  the  reft  of  Greece  in  one  cominon 
ruin.     The  decadence  of  this  once  glorious 
and  fee  State  was  begun  by  Pericles,  who, 
firft  introduced  venahty  amongft  the  people 
for   the    fupport   oi    luxury;    continued   by. 
the  venal  orators,  who  ehcouraired  that  CvU*- 
ruption  to  maintain  their  influence  over  the 
people;  but  finilhed  by  that  fatal  difunioa. 
between  the  only  two  men,  whofe  pubhck 
virtue  and  abilities  could  have  favcd  their 
country  from  deftrudion. 

Athens  however,  by  her  fall,  has  left  us 
fome  inftrudions  highly  ufeful  for  our  prefent 
condud:.  Warned  by  her  fate  we  may  learn, 
—that  the  moft  effcdual  method  which  a 
bad  minifter  can  take,  to  tame  the  fpirit  of  a 
brave  and  free  people,  and  to  melt  them 
down  to  llavery,  is  to  promote  luxury,  and 
encourage  and  diffufe  a  tafte  for  pubhck  di- 

verfions. That  luxury,    and  a  prevailing 

fondnefs  for  publick  diverfions,  are  the  never- 
failing  fore-runners  of  univerfal  idlenefs,  ef- 
feminacy, and  corruption. That  there  can- 
not be  a  more  certain  fymptom  of  the  ap- 
proachine  ruin  of  a  State  than  when  a  firm 


t» 


adherence  to  party  is  fixed  upon  as  the  only 
teft  of  merit,  and  all  the  qualifications  requi- 
fite  to  a  right  difcharge  of  every  employ- 
ment, are  reduced  to  that  fingle  ftandard. — 
That  thcfe  evils  take  root,  and  fpread  by  al- 

mofl 
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tnofl:  imperceptible  degrees  in  time  of  peace 
and  national  affluence  j  but,  if  lefc  to  their 
full  and  natural  effects  without  controul,  they 
will  inevitably  undermine  and  deflroy  the 
moll:  flourilhing  and  beft  founded  conflitu- 
tion. — —That  in  times  of  peace  and  affluence 
luxury,  and  a  fondnefs  for  diveriions,  will 
afiume  the  fpecious  names  of  politenefs, 
tafte,  and  magnificence.  Corruption  will  put 
on  different  mafks.  In  the  corruptors  it  will 
be  termed  able  management,  encouraging  "^^ 
the  friends  of  the  adminiflration,  and  *  ce- 
menting a  mutual  harmony,  and  mutual  de- 
pendance  between  the  three  different  eftates 
of  the  government.  In  the  corrupted  it  will 
be  denominated  loyalty,  attachment  to  the 
government,  and  prudence  in  providing  for 
one's  own  family.  That  in  fuch  times  thefe 
evils  will  gain  a  frefh  acceffion  of  ftrength 
from  their  very  effeds  ^  becaufe  corruption 
will  occafion  a  greater  circulation  of  the  oub- 
lick  money  5  and  the  diffipations  of  luxury, 
by  promoting  trade,  ^  will  gild  over  private 
vices  with  the  plaufible  appearance  of  pub- 
lick  benefit. That  when  a  State,  fo  circum- 

ftanced,  is  forced  into  a  war  with  any  formi- 

*  Thus  Demades  termed  the  gratuities  given  to  the 
people  out  of  the  publick  rrionev,  the  ^lae  or  cement  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  Republick.  Plut-  Qiiseft.  Pla- 
ton    p.  loi  I. 

•*  Fable  of  the  bees. 
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dable  power,  then,  and  not  'till  then,  thefc 
baleful  evils  will  Ihew  themfelves  in  their 
true  colours,  and  produce  their  proper  effects. 
The  counfels  in  fuch  a  State  will  be  weak 
and  puliilanimous,  becaufe  the  able  and  ho- 
neft  citizens,  who  aim  folely  at  the  pubiick 
Welfare,  will  be  excluded  from  all  (hare  in 
the  government  from  party  motives. -^ — * 
Their  meafures  will  terminate  in  poor  fhifts, 
and  temporary  expedients,  ca^lculated  only  to 
amufe,  or  divert  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  prying  too  clofely  into  their  iniquitous 
condud.  Their  fleets  and  armies  will  be  ei- 
ther employed  in  ufelefs  parade,  or  will  mif- 
carry  in  adion  from  the  incapacity  of  their 
commanders,  becaufe,  as  all  the  chief  pofts 
will  be  filled  up  with  the  creatures  oi  the 
prevailing  fadion,  fjch  officers  will  be  more 
intent  upon  enriching  themfelves  than  annoy- 
ing the  enemy  -,  and  \y\\\  ad:  as  fhall  be  judg- 
ed mod  conducive  to  the  private  intereft  of 
their  party,  not  to  the  pubiick  fjrvicc  of 
their  country.  For  they  w^ill  naturally  ima- 
gine, that  the  fame  power,  which  placed 
them  in  the  command,  will  have  weight 
enough  to  fcreen  them  from  the  refentment 

of  an  injured  people. Their  fupplies  for 

the  extraordinary  expences  of  the  war  will 

be  raifed  with  difficulty; becaufe,  as  (o 

great  a  part  of  the  pubiick  money  will  be 
abforbed  by  the  number  of  peniions  and  lu- 
crative 
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crative  employments,  and  diverted  to  other 
purpofes  of  corruption,  the  funds  deflined 
for  the  publick  fcrvice  will  be  found  greatly 
deficient.  Jf  the  rich  are  apphed  to,  in  fuch 
depraved  times,  to  contribute  their  fuperflu- 
ous  wealth  towards  the  publick  expences, 
their  anTwer  will  be  the  fame  which  ^  Scopas 
the  rich  ThelTalian  made  to  a  friend,  who 
^fked  him  for  a  piece  of  furniture,  which  he 
judged  wholly  ufelefs  to  the  pofleflbr,  bccaufe 
it  was  quite  fuperfluous.  "  You  miflake, 
my  friend ;  the  fupreme  happinefs  of  our 
lives  confifts  in  thofe  things  which  you  call 
fuperfluous,  not  in  thofe  which  you  call 
necefTaries"  The  people,  accuftomed  to  fell 
themfelves  to  the  beft  bidder,  will  look  upoa 
the  wages  of  corruption  as  their  birth-right, 
and  will  necelTarily  rife  in  their  demands,  ia 
proportion  as  luxury,  like  other  fafhions,  de- 
fcends  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  clalTes. 
Heavy  and  unequal  taxes  muft  confequently 
be  impufedto  make  up  this  deficiency  ;  and 
the  operations  of  the  war  muft  either  be  re- 
tarded by  the  flownefs  in  colledMng  the  pro- 
duce, or  the  money  muft  be  borrowed  st 
high  intereft  and  cxccflTive  prerniums,  and 
,the  publick  given  up  a  prey  to  the  extortioa 

"— —  AA/.a   fjt.r,v    THTat?    tCjXiii    7ifjt,^.i;  svdmm.'jvsi;  y^  y.exy.asioi    To.^ 
9ffi^i-:ioT'^f     iihTC  iiit  iKiUii^   TO??   aixyKdUtc,    1*J11C.    de   Cupidlt. 
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of  ufurers.  If  a  ^  venal  and  luxurious  De- 
mades  fliould  be  at  the  head  of  the  ruling 
party,  fuch  an  adniiniftration  would  hardly 
find  credit  fufficient  to  fupport  their  meafures, 
as  the  moneyed  men  would  be  averfe  to  truft- 
ing  their  property  in  fuch  rapacious  ^  hands  j 
for  the  chain  of  felf-intereft,  which  links 
fuch  a  fet  of  men  together,  will  reach  from 
the  higheft  quite  down  to  the  loweft  officer 
of  the  flate  ;  becaufe  the  higher  officers,  for 
the  mutual  fupport  of  the  whole,  mufl  con- 
iiiv^e  at  the  frauds  and  rapines  of  the  inferipfi 
or  fcreen  them  if  detected.  ?    . 

If  therefore  the  united  voice  of  a  people, 
cxhaufted  by  the  oppreffions  of  a  weak  and 
iniquitous  adminiflration,  (hould  call  a  truly 
difinterefted  patriot  to  the  helm,  fuch  a  man 
mufl  be  expofed  to  all  the  malice  of  detecfted 
villainy,  backed  by  the  whole  weight  of  dif-n 
appointed  fadtion.  Plutarch  has  handed  down 
to  us  a  ftriking  inftance  of  this  truth  in  the  >| 
cafe  of  Ariftidcs,  which  is  too  remarkable  t^ 
be  omitted. 

"  When  Ariftides  was  created  Quseftor,  or  | 
high  Treafurer  of  Athens,  he  fairly  laid  be- 

*  Demades,  according  to  Plutarch,  by  the  difTolute- 
nefs  of  his  life,  and  condu(5l  in  the  adminiflration,  fhip- 
.wreck'd  the  Athenian  Republick.  Plut.  in  Vit.  PhocioD, 
p.  741.  '-M   ''   fe-1!>Hr 

^'  *  Plut.  Apotheg.  p.  J 88.  inlAt 

«  Plut.  ill,  Vit.  Ariftid  p.  32a  to.mh 

for# 
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fore  the  Athenians  what  Inimenfe  fums  the 
publick  had  been  robbed  of  by  their  former 
Treafurers,    but  efpecially  by  Themiflocles, 
whom  he  proved  to  be   more  criminal  than 
any  of  the  others.     This  warm  and  honeft 
remonft:ranc?e  produced  fuch  a  powerful  coali-* 
tion  between  thefe  pnbhck  plunderers,  that 
when  Ariftides,    at  the  expiration  of  his  of-^ 
fice,  (which  was  annual,  and  eleftive)  came 
to  give  up  his  accompts  to  the  people,  The- 
iniftocles  publickly  impeached  him  of  the 
fame  crime,  and,  by  the  artifice  of  his  cor-, 
rupt  party,  procured  him  to  be  condemned 
and  fined  ;   but  the  honefier,  and  more  re- 
fpedlable  part  of  the  citizens  highly  refenting 
fuch  an  infamous  method  of  proceeding,  not 
only  acquitted  Ariftides  honourably,  and  re- 
mitted his  fine,  but,  to  fliew  their  approba- 
tion of  his  condud:,  elected  him  Treafurer  for 
the  following  year.     At  his  entrance  upon, 
his  office  the  fecond  time,  he  aftedted  to  ap- 
pear fenfible  of  his  former  error,  and,  by 
winking  at  the  frauds  of  the  inferior  officers^ 
and  negleding  to  fcrutinize  into  their  ac- 
compts, he  fuffered  them   to  plunder   with, 
impunity.    Thefe  State-leeches,. thus  gorged 
with  the  publick  money,   grew  fo  extremely 
fond  of  Ariftides,  that  they  employed  all  their 
intereft  to  perfuade  the  people  to  eled  him  a 
third  time  to  that  important  otfice.     On  the 
ijay  oi  election,  when  the  voices  of  the  A- 

L  3  thcnianij^ 
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thenians  were  unanimous  in  his  favour,  this 
real  Patriot  flood  up  with  honefl  indignatk>D, 
and  gave  the  people  this  feverc,  but  ]\\^  re- 
primand.    **  When,  fays  he,    I  difcharged 
my  duty  in  this  office  the  firfl  time,  with  that 
zeal  and   fidelity  which  every  honeft  man 
oweb  to  his  country,    I  was  vilified,  ii)iulted, 
and  condemned     Now  I  have  given  fuU  11^ 
berty  to  all  thef^  robbers  of  the  publick  here 
prefent  to  pilfer,    and  prey  upon  your  fi- 
nances at  plealure,  1  am,  it  leems,  a  moll 
upright  minifler,  and  a  moft  worthy  citizuno 
Believe    me,     O   Athenians !    I    am   more 
afhamed  of  the  honour,  which  you  have  fo 
unanimoufly  conler^ed  upon  me  this  d^^y,  than 
of  that  unjuflfentencc  which  you  pafied  upon 
me  with  fo  much  infamy  the  year  beiore. 
Bur  it  gi  es  me  the  utmoil:  concern,  upon 
your  account,  when  I  fee  ihat  it  is  easier  to. 
mt^rityi  ur  favour  and  applaufe  by  flattering, 
and  conniving  at  the  rogueries  of  a  pack  of 
villains^  than  by  a  frugal  and  uncorrupt  ad- 
miniflration  of  the  publick  revenues."     He 
ihv  n  difciofed  all  the  frauds  and  thefts,  which 
had  been  committed  that  year  in  the  treafuiy, 
whicn  he  had  privately  minuted  down  for 
that  purpofe,     'I  he  confequcnce  was,  that 
all  thole,  v/ho  jnfl  before  had  been  lo  loud 
in  his  praife,  were  ftruck  dumb  with  fhame 
and  confufion^  but  he  hi mfelf  received  thofe 
high  encomiums,  which  he  bad  fo  juflly  me-. 

rited^ 
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rited,  from  every  honeft  citizen.     It  is  evi- 
dent from  this  whole  paflage,  as  related  by 
Plutarch,  that  Ariftides  might  have  made  his 
own  fortune,  at  the  expence  of  the  publick, 
with  the  fame  eafe,  and  to  as  great  a  degree 
'  as  any  of  his  predeceffors  had  done  before, 
or  any  minifters  in  modern  States  have  done 
-fince.     For  the   reft  of  the  officers,    who 
rfcemed  to  think  their  chief  duty  confifted  in 
.making  the  moft  of  their  places,    fhewed 
4themfelves  extremely  ready  to  conceal  the 
{peculation  of  their  chief,  becaufe  it  gave  them 
a  right  to  claim  the  fame  indulgence  from 
him  in  return.     A  remark  not  reftridled  to 
the  Athenians  alone,  but  equally  applicable 
to  every  corrupt  adminiftration  under  every 
government.      Hiftory,    both    ancient    and 
modern,  will  furnifh  us  with  numerous  in- 
ftances  of  this  truth,  and  pofterity  will  pro- 
bably make  the  fame  remark,   when  the  ge- 
nuine hiftory  of  fome  late  adminiftrations 
fliall  fee  the  tight  in  a  future  age. 

If  the  Athenians  were  fo  corrupt  in  the 
time  when  Ariftides  lived,  ought  we  to  won- 
der at  that  amazing  height  to  which  that  cor- 
ruption arrived  in  the  time  of  Demofthenes, 
when  left  to  its  full  efFeds  for  fo  long  a  term 
of  years  ?  Could  the  State  of  Athens  at  that 
time  have  been  preferved  by  human  means ; 
the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Demofthenes,  joined 
to  the  ftrict  ceconomy,  the  inflexible  intcgri- 
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ty,  and  fuperior  abilities  of  Phocion,  might 
have  raifed  her  once  more  to  her  ancient  luf- 
tre.     But  the  event  ihewed,  that  luxury,  cor- 
ruption and  fadion,  the  caufes  of  her  ruin, 
had  taken  too  deep  root  in  the  very  vitals  of 
the  Republick.  The  Grecian  hiftory  indeed 
affords  us  ever  memorable  inftances   of  Re- 
publicks  bending  under  the  yoke  of  foreigti 
or  domeftick  oppreffion,  yet  freed  and  reflor-^ 
ed  to  their  former  liberty  and  dignity  by  the 
courage  and  virtue  of  fome  eminent  Patriot- 
citizen,     Bat  if  we  reflecfl  upon  the  means. 
By  which  thefe  great  events  were  fo  fucccfs- 
fiilly  conducted,  we  fhall  always  find,  that 
there  yet  remained  in  the  people  a  fund  of 
publick  virtue  fufficiint  to  fupport  their  chiefs 
in  thofe  arduous  enterprizes.      The  fpirit  of 
liberty  in  a  free  people  may  be  cramped  and 
preffed  down  by  external  violence  \   but  caa 
fcarce  ever  be  totally  extinguiihed,    Oppref-^ 
iion  will  only  encreafe  its  elaflick  force,  and 
^  "when  rouzed  to  adion  by  fome  daring  chief, 
it  will  break  out,  like  fired  gun-powder,  with 
irrefiftable  impetuofity.     We  have  no  occa^ 
lion  to  look  back  to  antiquity  for  convincing 
proofs  of  this  moft  important  truth.     Our 
©wn  hiflory  is  but  one  continued  fcene  of  al- 
ternate flrtjggles  between  encroaching  princes, 
aiming  at    abfolute    power,    and    a    brave 
"   people  refolutely  determined  to  vind icate  their 
freedom.     The  genius  of  liberty  has  hither- 
to 
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to  rofe  fuperior  in  all  thofe  conflicts,  and  ac^ 
quired  ftrengih  from  oppofition.  May  it 
continue  to  prevail  to  the  end  of  time!  The 
Uni:ed  Provinces  are  a  ftriking  proof  that  the 
fpiric  of  liberty,  when  animated  and,  con- 
duded  by  publick  virtue,  is  invincible, 
\Vh:lfl:  under  the  dominion  of  the  houfe  of 
Auftria,  they  were  little  better  than  a  poor 
aflemblage  of  fifliing- towns  and  villages. 
But  the  virtue  of  one  great  man  not  only  en- 
abled them  to  throw  off  that  inhuman  y<>ke, 
but  to  make  a  refpedable  figure  amongft  the 
firfl:  powers  in  Europe.  All  the  different 
States  in  Europe,  founded  by  our  Gothick" 
anceftors,  were  originally  free.  Liberty  was 
as  truly  their  birth-right  as  it  is  ours,  and 
though  they  have  been  wormed  out  of  it  by 
fraud,  or  robbed  of  it  by  violence,  yet  their 
inherit  right  to  it  ftill  fubfifts,  though  thcv 
exercife  of  that  right  is  fuperfedcd,  and  re-? 
ftrained  by  force.  Hence  no  defpoiick  go- 
vernment can  ever  fubfift  without  the  fupport 
of  that  inftrument  of  tyranny  and  oppref- 
fion,  a  landing  army.  For  all  il legal  power 
muft  ever  be  fupported  by  the  fame  n^.eans , 
by  which  it  was  at  firCl  acquired.  France 
WjS  not  broke  into  the  yoke  of  flavery  'till 
the  infamous  adminiflrations  of  Richelieu  mvi 
Mazarin.  But  though  loyalty  and  zeal  for 
t'  e  glory  of  their  Prince  feemi  to  form  the  ' 
cbaracteriilick  of  the' French  nation,  vet  the  ' 

late 
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late  glorious  ftand  againft  the  arbitrary  im- 
pofitions  of  the  crown,  which  will  immor- 
talize the  parliament  of  Paris,  proves  that 
they  fubmit  to  their  chancs  with  reludance. 
Luxury  is  the  real  bane  of  publick  virtue, 
and  confequently  of  liberty,  which  gradual- 
ly finks  in  proportion  as  the  manners  of  a 
people  are  foftened  and  corrupted.  When- 
ever therefore  this  effential  fpirit,  as  I  may 
lertn  it,  of  a  free  nation  is  totally  difiipated, 
the  people  become  a  mere  Caput  mortuumy  a 
dread  inert  mafs,  incapable  of  refufcitationu 
and  ready  to  receive  the  detpeft  impreffions 
of  flavery.  Thus  the  publick  virtue  of 
Tbrafybulus,  Pelopldas  and  Epaminondas, 
Philopsmen,  Aratus,  Dion,  &c.  refiored  their 
refpedive  States  to  freedom  and  power,  be- 
caule  though  liberty  was  fuppreffed,  yet  the 
fpirit  of  it  ftill  remained,  and  acquired  new 
vigour  from  oppreffion.  Phocion  and  De- 
niofthenes  failed,  becaufe  corruption  had  ex- 
tinguifhed  publick  virtue,  and  luxury  had 
changed  the  fpirit  by  liberty  into  licentiouf- 
nefs  and  fervility. 

That  luxury  and  corruption,  encouraged 
and  propagated  by  a  moft  abandoned  fadiion,^ 
have  made  an  alarmij^g  progrefs  in  our  nation, 
is  a  truth  too  evident  to  be  denied.  The 
effedts  have  been  too  fenfibly  felt  during  the 
courfe  of  the  late  and  prefent  wars,  which, 

^lill 
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'till,  the  Irift  campaign,  were  the  moft  expen- 
live,  aid  the  leaft  luccef^ful  of  any  we  ever 
yet  en2;i)g€d  m.  But  a  late  fignal  change 
mail  cunviiice  our  enemies,  that  we  have  a 
iund  of  pubUek  virtue  ftill  remaining  capa-. 
hie  of  vindicating  oar  jiifl:  rights,  and  railing 
us  out  of  that  calamitous  fituation,  inta 
which  we  were  plunged,  undtr  fomelate  ad- 
miniflrations.  When  the  publick  imagined 
thehehn  in  the  hands  of  corruption,  pufiliani- 
mity  and  ignorance  they  transferred  it  to  a 
virtuous  Citizen,  poffeffed,  in  their  opinion, 
of  the  zeal  and  eloquence  of  Demofthenes, 
joined  to  the  publick  oeconomy,  incorrupt 
honefty,  and  immoveable  fortitude  of  Arif- 
tides  and  Phocion.  The  numerous  dif-^ 
interefted  marks  of  approbation,  fo  late- 
ly given  from  every  part  of  this  king- 
dom, demonftrate  the  refolution  and  abi- 
lity of  the  publick  to  fupport  that  mi- 
nifter,  as  long  as  he  purfues  his  upright 
plan  of  conduit  wiih  undeviating  firm- 
nefs. 

From  the  time  of  Phocion,  the  Athe- 
nian hiftory  affords  little  more  than  a  de- 
tail of  ""  fcandalous  decrees,  and  defpica-* 
blc  inftances  of  the  levity  and  lervilc  adu- 

*  Piut.  in  Vit.  Demet    p.  893—94 900, 
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lation  of  that  'aibjeft  people.  Reduced  at 
laft  to  a  province  of  the  Romans,  Athens 
contributed  her  tafte  for  arts  and  fciences 
towards  polifhing,  and  her  paffion  for 
theatrical  performances  towards  corrupting^ 
the  manners  of  that  warlike  people. 
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Cy    T  H  E  B  E  S. 

TH  E  accounts  of  the  earlier  ages  of 
this  ancient  Republick  are  io  enve- 
loped in  fable,  that  we  muft  rather  apply  for 
them  to  the  poets  than  the  hiftorians.  ^  Paii- 
fanias  gives  us  a  lift:  of  fixteen  Kings  of  this 
country,  dov^n  from  Cadmus  inclufive,  who 
evidently  belvong  to  the  fabulous  times  of  the 
Heroes.  ^  He  feems  indeed  to  acknowledge 
as  much,  fince  he  confeffes,  that  as  he  could 
find  no  better  account  of  their  origin,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  up  with  fable,  *"  After  the 
death  of  Xanthus,  the  laft  of  thofe  Kings, 
the  Thebans,  as  the  fame  author  relates,  dif- 
gufled  at  Monarchy,  changed  the  form  of 
their  government  into  a  Republick.  But  it 
is  in  vain  to  fearch  for  the  caufe,  or  manner 
how  this  revokition  was  efFed:ed  either  in 
Paufanias,  or  any  other  hifcorian.  All  wc 
can  learn  of  the  Thebans  or  ^  Bceotians  from 
hiftory,  is,    that  they  were  remarkable  for 

*  Paufan.  Grec.  Defcrlpt.  lib.  9. c  5.  p.  718.  Edit. 
Kechnii. 

Id.  ibid. 

"  Ibid.  p.  723. 

*  Thebes  was  the  capital  of  Bce©tla. 
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their  dullnefe  and  ilupidity,  even  to  a  ^  pro- 
verb, that,  'till  the  time  of  Pelopidas  and 
Epaminondas,  they  made  as  poor  a  figure  in 
the  art  of  war  as  in  the  fcienccs :  that  their 
form  of  government  was  Dcmocratick,  and 
that,  as  ufually  happens  in  that  kind  of  go- 
vernment, they  were  divided  into  factions. 

After  the  famous  peice  of  Antalcidas,  by 
which  the  honour  and  true  intereft  of  Greece 
was  facriiiced  to  the  ambition  of  the  Spar- 
tans, whatever  State  refufed  to  come  into 
their  meafares,  was  condemned  to  fed  the 
effects  of  their  re fentment.  They  had  com- 
pelled the  Thebans  to  accede  to  that  treaty, 
though  it  deprived  them  of  the  dominion  over 
BGeotia;  and  afterwards,  by  the  perfidy  of  the 
Ariftocratick  faift^on,  got  poiTeliion  of  their 
citadel,  and  reduced  them  to  a  flate  of  ab- 
folure  fubjedion.  This  was  the  wrexhed 
ft, te  of  the  Thebans,  'till  they  were  deliver- 
ed bot^  from  foreign  and  domeftick  (livery, 
and  raifed  to  a  height  of  power  fuperior  to 
every  other  State  of  Greece  by  the  virtue  of 
Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas.  I  have  feledf- 
ed  therefore  this  revolution  as  the  moft  inter- 
efting,  and  moft  worthy  of  our  attention ; 
bwcaufe  it  exhibits  a  convincing  proof,  that  ^ 

*  BoeotLim  in  crafib  jurares  acre  natum.  Hor.  epif.  i. 
lib.  2-  l.n.  244. 

»»  Flut.  in  Vit.  Pclopld.  p.  287. 
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a  brave  and  warlike  people  are  not  the  pro- 
duce  of  any  particular  fpot,  but  are  the 
growth  of  every  place  and  country,  where 
the  natives  are  trained  up  in  a  true  fenfe  of 
fhame  at  mean  and  bafe  adions,  and  infpired 
with  that  manly  courage  v/hich  arifts  irom 
the  emulation  after  what  isjuiland  honour- 
able. And  that  thofe  who  are  taught  to 
dread  infamy  more  than  the  greatefl:  dangers^ 
prove  the  mod  invincible,  and  mofl:  formi- 
dable to  an  enemy.,  It  inftrucfls  us  too,  that 
the  moft  depreffed,  and  mod  abjedl  State 
may  be  extricated  from  the  calamities  of  op- 
preffion,  and  raifed  to  fuperior  dignity  and 
luftre  by  a  very  fmall  number  of  virtuous  pa-* 
triots,  whilfl:  the  fpirit  of  liberty  yet  remains, 
and  the  people  fecond  the  efforts  of  their  lead- 
ers with  unanimity  and  vigour. 

The  Thebans,  by  a  fatal  error  in  poli- 
ticks, had  chofen  Ifmenias  and  Leontidas, 
who  were  at  that  time  heads  of  two  oppofite 
parties,  their  fupreme  annual  magiftrates. 
Ifmenias  was  a  ileady  afltrtor  of  the  liberty 
and  juff  rights  of  the  people,  and  laboured  to 
preferve  a  due  balance  in  the  powers  of  the 
conftitution.  Leontidas  wanted  to  enffrnfs 
the  whole  power  into  his  own  hands,  and 
to  govern,  by  a  fmall,  but  fele^t  number  of 
his  own  creatures.  It  was  impoflibje  for  uni- 
on and  harmony  to  fubfift  between  two  men, 
who  had  views   fo   diametrically  opp(3fite. 

Leon- 
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Leontidas  therefore,  who  found  his  party  the 
weakeft,  bargained  by  a  private  convention 
with  Fhaebidas,  the  Spartan  General,  to  deli- 
ver up  his  country  to  the  Lacedemonians  up- 
on condition  that  the  government  ihould  be 
lodged  in  himfelf,  and  fuch  as  he  fliould 
think  proper  to  intruft.  The  agreement  was 
made,  and  Leontidas  conveyed  Phaebidas 
with  a  flrong  body  of  troops  into  the  citadel, 
ix  a  time  when  the  poor  Thebans,  wholly 
iinapprehenfive  of  any  danger  from  the  Spar- 
tans, with  whom  they  had  lately  concluded 
a  peace,  were  celebrating  a  pubhck  religious 
feiliva!.  Leontidas,  now  lole  governor^ 
gave  an  immediate  loofe  to  his  paflions.  He 
iei^ed  his  collegue  Ifmenias,  and,  by  the  af- 
liftance  of  the  Spartans,  procured  him  to  be 
tried,  condemned  and  executed,  for  caballing 
^  ^  again fi:  the  State.  A  pretence  however  ilale, 
yet  conftantly  urged  by  every  iniquitous  ad- 
minirtration  againft  ail  who  have  the  refolu- 
tion  to  oppofe  their  meafures.  The  party  of 
Ifmenias,  upon  the  firft  news  of  the  impri- 
fonment  of  their  chief,  fled  the  city,  and 
were  afterwards  banifhed  by  a  publick  decree. 
A  ftrong  proof  of  the  faiai  lengths  a  fadioa 
will  run,  which  is  compofcd  of  thofe  profli- 
gate wretches  whofe  lole  aim  is  their  ov/n 
private  emolument !  Yet  fuch  a  fadion,  in 
all  free  States,  when  once  luxury  and  corrup- 
tion are  introduced,  is  generally  the  mofl  nu- 
merous. 
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fncrous,  and  moft  prevalent.  Athv'?n«^,  not 
fong  before,  had  been  betrayed  to  the  Spar^ 
tans  in  the  fame  manner,  and  oil  the  fame  in- 
famous terms  by  a  detcflable  fadion,  com- 
J^ofcid  of  the  moll  abandoned  of  her  citizens^ 
and  groaned  under  the  fame  fpecies  of  tyran* 
tiy  'till  (he  was  fresd  by  the  great  Thrafybu- 
his.  And,  I  believe,  we  have  not  yet  forgot 
the  ftrong  apprehcnfions  we  Were  lately  un- 
der, that  a  certain  free  State,  upon  the  con- 
tinent, was  on  the  point  of  being  fold  to  a 
powerful  neighbour  by  a  fimilar  fadion,  and 
by  a  like  iniquitous  contrad.  We  muft  re- 
member too,  after  what  manner  that  fchemc 
was  defeated  by  the  glorious  efForts  of  pairi- 
Ctifm  and  publick  fpirit.  I  fhall  make  no 
apology  for  this  digrcffion,  becaufe  I  thought 
the  remark  too|ippofite  to  be  omitted. 

The  honeft  citizens,  who  had  fled  to  A- 
thens,  enraged  to  fee  their  country  thus  trick- 
ed out  of  her  liberty,  and  groaning  under  th^ 
tnoft  ignominious  fervitude,  determined  to 
fct  her  free,  or  perifli  in  fo  glorious  an  -at- 
tempt. The  fcheme  was  well  concerted, 
and  as  boldly  executed  by  Pdopidas,  who 
entering  the  city  with  a  fmall  number  of  the 
moft  refolute  of  his  party  in  difguife,  deftroy-v 
ed  Leontidas  and  his  collegue  Archias,  with 
the  moft  dangerous  of  hJs  fadion  3  and,  by 
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the  affiftance  of  Epaminondas  and  his  * 
friends,  with  the  additional  aid  of  a  large 
body  of  Athenians,  recovered  the^cijtadjel. 
The  ^  Spartans,  at  the  firfl  news  of  this  fur- 
prizing  event,  entered  the  Theban  territories 
with  a  powerful  army  to  take  vengeance  of 
the  authors  of  this  rebellion,  as  thev  termed 
it,  and  to  reduce  Thebes  to  its  former  fub- 
j^vSion.  The  Athenians,  con fcious  of  their 
own  v^eaknefs,  and  the  mighty  power  of 
Sparta,  which  they  were  by  no  means  able  to 
cope  with,  not  only  renounced  all  friendihip 
with  the  Thebans,  but  proceeded  with  the 
utmoll:  feverity  againfl  fuch  of  their  citizens 
as  favoured  that  people.  Thus  the  Thebans, 
deferted  by  their  allies,  and  deftitute  of 
friends,  appeared  to  the  reft  of  Greece  as  de- 
voted to  inevitable  deftrudlion.  In  this  def- 
perate  fituation  of  affairs,  the  virtue  and  abili- 
ties of  thtfe  two  great  men  fhone  forth  with 
greater  luftre.  They  begun  by  training  their 
countrymen  to  the  ufe  of  arms  as  well  as  the 
ihortnefs  of  the  time  would  permit,  and  in- 
fpiring  them  with  a  hatred  of  fervitude,  and 
the  generous  refolution  of  dying  in  defence 
of  the  liberty,  and  glory  of  their  country. 
As  they  judged  it  imprudent  to  hazard  a  deci- 
five  battle   againft   the  beft   troops  in  the 


*  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.   15.  p.  470. 

*  PJut.  in  Vit.  Pclop.  p.  284.  et  fequent. 
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World,  with  their  new  railed  mih'tia,  they 
barraffcd  the  Spartans  with  daily  ikirmiilies  to 
inftrudt  their  ruen  in  military  difcipline,  and 
the  trade  of  war.  By  this  method  they  ani- 
mated the  minds  of  their  people  with  the 
love  of  glory,  and  inured  their  bodies  to  the 
fadguesof  war  by  exercife  and  labour,  whilft 
they  acquired  experience  and  courage  by  thofe 
ficqnent  encounters.  1  hus,  as  Plutarch 
remarks,  when  thefe  able  generals,  by  ne- 
ver engaging  ralnly,  but  watching  every  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  had  fleflied  the  The- 
bans,  like  young  flag-hounds,  upon  their  ene- 
mies, and  rendered  them  ftaunch  by  taftino: 
the  fw^eets  of  vidory,  and  bringing  them  oft 
in  fafety,  they  ma  ie  them  fond  of  the  fport, 
and  eager  after  the  moil:  arduous  enterprizes. 
By  ^  this  able  management  they  defeated  the 
Spartans  at  Platea  and  Thefpia,  where  they 
killed  Pha^bidas  who  had  before  fo  treacher- 
oufly  furprized  their  citadel,  and  again  routed 
them  at  Tenagra,  the  Spartan  general  him- 
feif  falling  by  the  hand  of  Pelopidas.  Flufli- 
ed  with  this  fuccefs,  the  Theb.ins  feared  no 
enemy,  howtver  fupcrior  in  number; and  the 
battle  of  ^  Tegyra  foon  after  raifed  the  repu- 
tation of  their  arms  to  a  de2:ree  unknown 
before.     In  this  adion  the  brave  Pelopidas, 

*  Plut.  in  Vit.  Pelop.  p.  285. 

*  Id.  p.   286,  287. 
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Wth  a  fmall  body  of  horfe,  and  no  more 
than  three  hundred  foot,  broke  through,  and 
difperled  a  body  of  Spartans  confiiting  of 
above  three  times  that  number,  made  a  ter- 
rible flaughtcr  of  the  enemy,  killed  both 
their  generals  upon  the  fpot,  took  the  fpoils 
of  the  dead,  raifed  a  trophy  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  brought  his  httle  army  home  in 
triumph.  Here  the  aftoniftied  Greeks  firft 
favv  the  Spartans  defeated  by  a  much  inferior 
number,  and  by  an  enemy  too  whom  they 
had  always  held  in  the  greateft  contempt. 
They  had  never,  'till  that  time,  been  beaten 
by  equal,  and  rarely  by  muchfuperior  num- 
bers, and,  'till  that  fatal  day,  were  juftly  re- 
puted invincible.  But  this  adlion  was  only 
the  prelude  to  that  decifive  ftroke  at  Leudra^ 
■which  gave  a  fatal  turn  to  the  Spartan  affairs, 
and  ftripped  them  of  that  dominion  which 
they  had  fo  long  exercifed  over  the  reft  of 
Greece.  For  this  ferics  of  fuccefs,  though 
it  greatly  elated  the  Thebans,  yet  rather  en- 
raged than  difcouraged  the  Spartans.  The 
Athenians,  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of 
Thebes,  ftruck  up  a  peace  with  their  ancient 
rivals,  in  which  all  the  Grecian  States  were 
included,  except  the  Thebans,  who  were 
given  up  a  facrifice  to  the  Spartan  vengeance. 
Cleombrotus,  joint  King  with  Agefilaus,  en- 
tered Bceotia  with  the  largeft,  and  fintft  army 
the  Spartans  had  ever  fent  into  the  field.  The 
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great  Epaminondas engaged  them  at  Lencflra 
with  a  body  of  fix  thouTand  Thebans,  which 
fcarce  equaled  a  third  part  of  their  enemies, 
but  the  admirable  difpofition  he  made,  joined 
to  the  fkill  and  dexterity  of  Pelopidas,  and 
the  bravery  of  their  troops  fupplied  the  de- 
fecfl  of  numbers.  Cleombrotus  was  flain  on 
the  fpot,  his  army  totally  routed,  and  th4' 
greateft  flaughtcr  made  of  the  native  Spartan's 
that  had  ever  happened  'till  that  day,  with 
the  lofs  only  of  three  hundred  Thebans. 
'  Diodorus  Siculus  gives  a  concife  account  of 
this  adlion  in  thefc  remarkable  words,  **  That 
**  Epaminondas,  being  reduced  to  the  nc- 
*'  ceffity  of  engaging  the  whole  confederatd 
•*  force  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and  their 
*'  allies,  with  only  a  handful  of  his  city  mi-' 
**  litia,  gained  fo  compleat  a  victory  over  thofc 
*^  hitherto  invincible  warriors,  that  he  flev^ 
*^  their  King  Cleombrotus,  and  cut  off  thd 
**  Spartan  divifion,  which  was  oppofed  to 
"  him,  almoft  to  a  man.'*  '' 

This  viflory  gave  fo  happy  a  turn  to  the 
affairs  of  the  Thebans,  that  ti  eir  alliance  was 
now  as  much  courted  as  before  it  had  been 
defpifed  and  (hunned.  The  Arcadians  ap- 
plied to  them  for  fuccours  againft  the  Spar-* 
tans.     Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  were  fcnt 

lib.   15.  p.  477.  £dit.  Henr.  Stcphaiii.  v;? 
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with  a  powerful  army  to  their  afTiftance, 
At  the  head  of  the  joint  forces  thcfe  two 
great  men  entered  Lac^  nia,  and  appeared  w  ith 
a  hoftile  army  at  the  gales  of  Sparta.  The 
fir  a  fight  of  that  kind  ever  feen  by  that 
haughty  people.  The  mafterly  condadl: 
of  Agcfilaus,  and  the  defperate  valour  of  the 
Spartans  faved  the  city,  but  could  not  prevent 
the  ravage  of  their  territories  by  the  two 
Theban  generals,  who  reftored  the  MeiTeni-' 
ans  to  their  kingdom,  ot  which  the  Spar- 
tans had  deprived  them  near  three  hundred 
years  before,  defeated  the  Athenians,  who 
came  to  the  affifiance  of  the  SpartaiiS,  and 
re'urned  home  with  glory. 

The  Theban  arms  were  now  fo  terrible, 
and  their  power  grown  fo  formidable,  that 
whilft  fome  States  applied  to  them  for  pro- 
tection, and  others  for  affiifance,  the  Mace- 
donians referred  the  difputes  about  the  fuccef- 
li  n  io  that  crown  to  their  deciiion,  ar,d  gave 
h<^ft:ages  as  a  fccurity  that  they  would  abidq 
by  their  determination.  The  chief  of  thefe 
hoitage^  Was  the  fiimous  Philip,  fa  her  of  A- 
Icxan^'Cr  the  Great,  who  employed  his  time 
fo  well,  under  thofe  two  able  mafters,  in  the 
art  of  war,  that  from  them  he  acquired  that 
miliary  knowledge  which  proved  afterwards 
fo  fatal  to  all  Greece  in  general.  Thus  the 
ublick  virtue  of  two  private  citizens  not  on- 
ly rcil^i  ea  Thebes  to  her  former  liberty,  but 
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raifed  her  to  a  much  more  refpedlable  rank 
than  (he  had  ever  held  before  amongft  the 
Grecian  Republicks. 

But  this  eminent,  and  newly  acquired  de- 
gree of  power  was  but  of  fhort  duration; 
Pelopidas  had  freed  the  Theflalians  from  the 
infults  of  Alexander  the  Pherean;  but  going 
to  him  afterwards,  accompanied  only  by  If- 
menias,  to  compofe  fome  differences,  he  was 
not  only  unjuftly  made  prifoner,  but  treated 
with  the  moft  fpiteful  cruelty  by  that  perfidi- 
ous tyrant.  The  Thebans^  enraged  at  this 
treacherous  adl,  fent  an  army  againft  the  ty- 
rant, under  the  command  of  two  new  ge- 
nerals, who  returned  with  lofs  and  difhonour. 
The  command  was  again  committed  to  Epa- 
minondas,  who,  by  the  terror  of  his  name 
alone,  brought  the  tyrant  to  reaf^.n,  and  pro- 
cured the  releafe  of  his  friend  Pelopidas  and 
Ifmenias.  But  the  tyrant  foon  after  renewing 
his  ufual  depredations  upon  the  Theffalians,. 
Pelopidas  was  once  more  fent  witli  forces  to 
their  affiflance.  The  two  armies  came  foon 
to  adion,  when  Pelopidas,  blinded  by  re- 
fentment,  and  eager  after  revenge,  rufhed  in-* 
to  the  right  wing,  where  the  tyrant  com- 
manded in.perfon,  and  fell,  covered  with 
wounds,  in  the  midfi:  of  his  furrounding  ene- 
mies. His  death  however  was  not  unre- 
venged,  f  )r  his  troop?,  quite  furious  at  the 
lofs  of  a  general  they  fo  much  revered  and 
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loved,  routed  the  enemy,  and  facrificed  tKrefl 
thoufand  of  them  to  his  Manes, 

Though  the  death  of  this  truly  great  man 
was  an  irretrievable  lofs  to  Thebes,  yet  Epa- 
minondas  ftill  fui  vived,  and  whiift  he  livcd^ 
the  good  fortune  and  power  of  his  country 
j-emained  unaltered.     But  new  difturbances 
breaking  out  not  long  after,  Epaminonda^; 
at  the  head  of  his  Thebans,  broke  again  in-? 
to  Peioponnefus,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  A-. 
.  gefilaus,  and  advanced  into  the  very  fubu  bs 
of  Sparta.     But  as  they  had  juft  before  rcr. 
ceived  intelligence  of  his  approach  by  a  mef- 
fenger  from  Agefilaus,   they  were  fo  well 
prepared  fcrhis  reception,  that  he  judged  pror, 
per  to  retire,  and,  in  his  return,  fell  unex- 
pededly  upon  the  Spartans  and  their  allies  at 
Mantinea.     The  difpofition  of  his  forces  up-, 
on  this  occafion  is  eflecmed  a  mafler- piece  of 
^cncra^hhip;    nor  was  his  valour  inferior  to 
his  condudf.     He  routed  and  made  a  terrible 
flaughter  of  the  Spartans;  but,  pufliing  on 
too  eagerly  to  compleat  his  vidory,  he  re- 
ceived a  mortal  wound  in  his  breaft,  and  was 
carried  to  his  tent.     As  foon  as  he  recovered 
his  fpeech,    and  was  fati^fied  that  his  fhicld 
was  fafe,  and  the  Thebans  were  vigors,  he 
ordered  the  broken  part  of  the  weapon  to  be 
drawn  out  of  his  wound,  and  died  rejoicing 
at  the  g-^od  fortune  of  his  country.     Thus 
f(£ll  the  incomparable  Epaminondas,   vvho^ 
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as  *  Polybius  obferves,  ovcrcatne  his  ene- 
piieSj  but  was  overcome  by  fortune.     Th« 
fame  judicious  ^  hidorian,  in  his  remarks  on 
the  different  conftitutions  of  the  ancient  Re- 
publicks, obferves,    **  That  the  flour ifhing 
'^  State  of  the  Thebans  was  but  of  fhort  du- 
V  ration,  nor  was  their  decay  gradually,  be- 
^*  caufc  their  fudden  rife  was  not  founded  oa 
right  principles.  He  affirms  that  the  The-^ 
bans  took  the  opportunity   of  attacking 
the  Spartans  when  the  imprudence  and 
haughtinefs  of  that  people  had  made  them 
quite  odious  to  their  allies;  and  that  they 
**  acquired  amongft  the  Greeks  their  high 
*^  reputation  for  valour  by  the  virtue   and. 
**  abilities  of  one  or  two  great  men,    who 
**  knew  how  to  make  the  beft  ufe  of  thofe, 
^'  unexpected  incidents,  which  fofortunate^ 
*^  ly  offered.     He  adds,    that  the   fudden 
-*  change  in  their  affairs  made  it  quickly  ap#g 
**  pear  to  all,  that  their  remarkable  fucccis 
^'  was  not  owing  to  the  fyfiem  of  their  go^ 
'*  vernment,    but  to  the  publick  virtue  of 
*\  thofe  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  admi-» 
•*  niftration.     For  that  the  power  and  gran- 
**  diur  of  the   Thebans  arofe,    flouri(hed, 
*'  and  fell  with  Epaminondas  and  Peiopi- 
^*  das  is  too  evident,    he  fays,   to  be  denied. 

*  Polyb.  Comparat.  Epaminond.  et  Hannib.  lib-  9. 
p.  762. 

^  Id.  lib.  6.  p.  678-79. 

*'  Whence- 
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**  Whence  he  conclades,  that  the  fplendid 
*'  neure  the  Thebans  at  that  time  made  in 
"  the  world  muft  not  be  alcribed  to  their  ci- 
*'  vil  policy,  but  to  thofe  two  great  men  only/' 

I  have  hitherto  confidered  them  only  in 
the  light  of  virtuous  citizens,  and  able  ge- 
nerals ;  perhaps  a  ftiort  fketch  of  their  cha- 
raders  as  Patriot- ftatefmen  may  not  be  un- 
acceptable nor  uninfiruciing. 

Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  were  both 
defcended  from  ancient  and  worthy  families, 
Pelopidas  inherited  a  large  fortune,  which 
he  enjoyed  with  honour  to  himfelf  and  uti- 
lity to  his  friends,  and  by  avoiding  the  tw€> 
extremes  of  avarice  and  diffipation,  fliewed 
that  he  Vv^as  the  mafier  of,  not  the  (lave  to 
riches.  The  patrimony  of  Epaminondas  on 
the  contrary  was  extremely  fmall,  yet  equal 
to  his  utmoft  wants  or  defires.  Devoted 
wholly  to  the  fcienccs  and  the  ftudy  of  hif- 
torv  and  philofophy,  which  mend  the  hearty 
whilfl:  they  inflnicl  the  head,  he  preferred 
the  fvveets  of  retirement  and  ftudy  to  a  life 
of  pleafure  and  oPcentation.  He  avoided  all 
lucrative  employments  and  ftate  honours, 
with  as  much  i^iTiduity,  as  they  were  courted 
and  intreagued  for  by  others:  nor  did  be  ac- 
cept of  the  higheft  ofHce  in  the  ftate,  till  he 
was  called  to  it  by  the  united  cry  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  exigencies  of  the  publick.  When 

dragged 
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dragged  out  of  his  retirement,  and  placed  by 
force,  as  it  were,  at  the  head  of  affairs^  he 
convinced  his  countrymen,  a^  ^  Jiiflin  informs 
us,  that  he  was  fully  equal  to  the  tafk,  and 
fecmcd  rather  to  give  luflrc  to,  th-in  receive 
any  from  the  dignity  of  his  employment. 
He  excelled  in  the  art  of  fpeaking,  and  was 
the  mofc  confummate  orator  of  his  time; 
perfuafion  hung  upon  his  tongue,  and  he 
was  the  mafter  of  the  paifions  of  his  audi- 
tors by  his  eloquence,  and  of  his  o.vn  by 
philofophy.  With  this  truly  great  man 
Pelopidas  was  joined  as  collegue,  who,  when 
he  could  not  prevail  upon  his  fiiend  Epami- 
nondas  to  fhare  the  enjoyment  of  his  own 
fortune  with  him,  copied  him  in  the  hum- 
bler virtues  of  private  ISq.  Thus  born  be- 
came the  admiration  of  their  countrymen  for 
their  temperance  and  moderarion,  as  well 
as  their  plainnefs  in  drefs ;  and  frugah'ty  at 
their  table.  But  ;he  moft  flriking  part  of 
their  character,  was  that  unexampled  union 
and  perfect  harmony  which  fublifted  be- 
tween thefe  two  great  men,  and  ended  only 
with  their  l.^ves.  They  filled  at  one  and  the 
fame  time  the  two  highefl  pofis  in  the  ftate. 
The  whole  management  of  publick  affairs 
was  intrufled  to  tiieir  conduit,  and  all  bufi- 

'  Juflin.  lib.  6.  p.  74, 

nefc 
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nefs  pafled  through  their  hands.  Yet  during 
all  that  time,  no  latent  fpark  of  envy,  jea- 
loufy  or  ambition,  no  private  or  felfilh  views 
or  ditt'drencc  of  fentiments  (the  fatal,  but 
too  general  fources  of  difunion  amongfl 
ftatefmen)  could  in  the  leaft  affedl  their 
friendlhip,  or  ever  make  any  impreffion  upon 
an  union,  which  was  founded  upon  the  im- 
moveable bafis  of  publick  virtue.  Animated, 
as  Plutarch  obferves,  and  direfllng  all  their 
adlions  by  this  principle  only,  they  had  no 
other  intereft  in  view  but  that  of  the  pub- 
lick;  and  inflead  of  enriching  or  aggrandiz- 
ing their  own  families  the  only  emulation 
between  them  was,  which  fhould  contribute 
mufl  to  the  advancement  of  the  dignity  and 
happinefs  of  his  country.  To  crown  all,  they 
both  died  glorioully  in  defence  of  that  inde- 
pendancy,  which  they  had  acquired  and  pre- 
fcrved  to  the  ftate,  and  left  the  Thebans  free, 
great,  and  flou^fhing. 
^>'' It  is  natural 'to  think,  that  men  of  fuch 
fuperior  merit,  and  fo  eminently  difintercfl- 
cd,  could  never  poffibly  be  the  objefts  of 
party-refentment.  Yet  ^  wc  are  aflured  in 
hiftory,  that  they  were  frequently  perfecutcd 
by  a  virulent  fadion  compcfed  of  the  felfifli, 
thofe  leeches  whom  thefc  two  virtuous  men 

»  Plutarch,  Juflln,  Corn.  Nepos. 

prc-^ 
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prevented  from  fattening  upon  the  blood  cf 
the  publick,  and  of  the  envious,  from  that 
ftrong  antipathy  which  bad  nicn  naturally 
bear  to  the  good.  For  envy,  that'paffion  of 
low  uncultivated  minds,  has  a  greater  (hare 
in  party  oppofitlon  than  we  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine. A  truth  of  which  we  have  ftrong 
proof  in  that  celebrated  paiTage,  recorded  by 
*  Plutarch,  between  Ariftidcs  and  the  Athe- 
nian countrymen.  Though  the  virtue  of 
thefe  great  men  triumphed  over  all  the  ma- 
licious efforts  of  thefe  domeftick  enemies j 
yet  they  had  power  enough  at  one  time  to 
impeach  and  bring  them  both  to  a  publick 
trial  for  a  breach  ^  of  formality  relative  to 
their  office,  though  that  very  acl  had  ena- 
bled them  to  render  the  mofl  fi^nal  fcrvices 
to  their  country.  They  were  tried  however, 
but  honourably  acquitted.     At  another  time, 

*  When  Ariftides  had  acquired  the  firname  of  Juft 
he  became  the  object  of  the  Athenian  envy,  and  ihs 
Oftracifm  was  demanded  againfl  him.  VVhilft  the  peo- 
ple were  preparing  their  fhtlls,  a  country  voter,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  brought  his  fhell  ro  Arifti- 
des, and  deflred  him  to  write  the  name  of  Ariftides  uo- 
on  it.  Ariftides,  not  a  little  furprized  at-bis  reqoeft,  afked 
him  what  injury  that  Ariftides  had  done  him.  Me!  none, 
replied  the  fellow,  for  I  don't  fo  much  as  know  the  ma:i 
by  fight,  butitgalls  me  totberoulto  hearhim  every  where 
called  the  Juft—Plut.  in  Vit.  Ariftid.   p.   322,   323 

b  They  kept  the  fteld  and  attacked  Sparta,  when  the 
time  of  their  office  was  near  expired,  by  which  means 
they  were  in  office  more  than  the  regular  time. 

whilft 
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whilft  Pclopidas  was  detained  prifoner  by 
Alexander  the  Pherean,  this  malignant  fac- 
tion had  weight  enough  to  exclude  Epami- 
nondas  irom  the  office  of  Polemarque  or 
General,  and  to  procure  lor  two  of  their 
friends,  the  command  of  that  army  which 
\^  as  fent  to  punifli  the  tyrant  for  his  treach- 
ery. But  the  new  Generals  made  fuch 
wretched  work  of  it,  when  they  c.ime  to 
face  the  enemy,  that  the  whole  army  was 
quickly  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confufion, 
and  compelled  for  their  own  prefe'rvation,  to 
put  Epaminondas  at  their  head,  who  was 
prefent  at  the  adtion  only  as  a  volunteer  :  for 
the  malice  of  his  enemies  had  excluded  him 
from  the  lead  fliadow  of  truft  or  power. 
This  able  man,  by  a  manceuvre  peculiar  to 
himfelf,  extricated  the  Theban  troops  out 
of  thofe  difficulties  in  which  the  ia^norancc 
and  incapacity  of  their  generals  had  involv- 
ed them,  repaired  the  enemy,  and  by  a  fine 
retreat  brought  the  army  fafe  to  Thebes. 
His  countrymen,  now  fenfible  of  their  error, 
and  how  greatly  they  had  been  impofed 
upon  by  the  fadtion,  immediately  recalled 
him  to  the  higheft  offices  in  the  ftate,  which 
he  continued  to  execute  'till  his  death,  with 
the  greateft  honour  to  himfelf,  and  emolu- 
ment, as  well  as  glory  to  his  country.  As 
^the  management  of  publick  affa'rs,  after  the 
death  of  thcfe  two  illuflrious  patriots,  fell 

by 
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by  the  intrigues  of  fadion,  into  the  hands 
of  men  of  a  quite  different  charader,  wc 
need  not  wonder  that  the  Thebans  funk 
alike  in  power  and  reputation  'till  Thebes 
itfelf  was  totally  deftroyed  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  their  country,  with  the  reft  of 
Greece,  fwaliovved  up  at  laft  by  the  infatia- 
ble  ambition  of  the  Romans. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.      IV. 

OJ    Carthage. 

OF  all  the  free  ftates  vvhofe  memory  is 
preferved  to  us  in  hiftory,  Carthage 
bears  the  neareft  refemblance  to  Britain,  both 
in  her  commerce,  opulence,  fovereignty  of  the 
iea,  and  her  method  of  carrying  on  her  land 
wars  by  foreign  mercenaries*  if  to  thefe  wc 
add  the  vicinity  ofthe  Carthaginians  to  the  Ro- 
mans, the  moft  formidable  and  moft  rapacious 
people  at  that  time  in  Europe,  and  the  fpe- 
cifick  difference,  as  I  may  term  it,  of  tho 
refpeftive  military  force  of  each  nation,  the 
fitiiation  of  Carthage  with  refpedt  to  Rome, 
feems  greatly  analogous  to  that  of  Britain 
with  refpett  to  France,  at  leaft  for  this  lad 
century.  Coniequently,  the  dreadful  fate 
of  that  Republick,  once  the  moft  flourilhing 
ftate  in  the  univerfe,  and  the  moft  formida- 
ble rival  Rome  ever  had  to  cope  with,  muft 
merit  our  higheft  attention  at  this  jundure  : 
both  as  the  greatnefs  of  her  power  arofe 
from,  and  was  fupported  by  commeice,  and 
as  fhe  owed  her  ruin  more  to  her  own  intef - 
tine  divifions,  than  to  the  arms  cf  the  Ro- 
mans. 

We 
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We  know  very  little  of  this  opulent  and 
jpowerful  people  'till  the  time  of  the  firfl 
Punick  war.  For  as  not  one  of  their  owa 
hiftorians  has  reached  our  times,  we  have 
no  accounts  of  them  but  what  are  tranfmit- 
td  to  us  by  their  enemies.  Sach  writers 
confequently  deferve  little  credit,  as  well 
from  their  ignorance  of  the  Carthaginian 
conftitution,  as  their  inveterate  prejudice 
againfl:  that  great  people.  Hence  it  is  that  we 
know  fo  little  of  their  laws,  and  have  but 
an  imperfedl  idea  of  their  conftitutional  forra 
of  government. 

The  government  of  Carthage,  if  we  may 
credit  the  judic'ous  Ariftotle,  feems  to  have 
been  founded  on  the  wifeft  maxims  of  p#o- 
licy.  For  he  affirms,  "^  the  different  branches 
of  their  leglflature  were  fo  exadly  balanced, 
that  for  the  fpacc  of  five  hundred  years, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Republic^ 
down  to  his  time,  the  repofe  of  C&rchage 
had  never  been  diflurbed  bv  any  confiderabis 
fedition,  or  her  liberty  invaded  by  any  fin- 
gle  Tyrant:  the  two  fatal  evils  to  which 
every  Republican  government  is  daily  liable, 
from  the  very  nature  of  their  conftitution. 
An  additional  proof  too  may  be  drawn  from 
this  confideration,  that  Carthage  was  able 
to   fupport  herfelf  upwards   of  feven  hun« 

*  Arlft.  de  Repuhl  lib.  2.   cap.  9.  lit,  4. 
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dred  years  in  opulence  and  fplendor  in  thtf 
midft  of  fo  many  powerful  enemies,  and 
during  the  greater  part  of  that  time,  was  the 
center  of  commerce  of  the  known  worlds 
and  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  fovereignty  of 
the  fea  without  a  rival. 

The  genius  of  the  Carthaginians  was 
warlike  as  well  as  commercial,  and  affords 
undeniable  proof,  that  thofe  qualities  are  by 
no  means  incompatible  to  the  fame  people* 
It  is  almoft  impoffible  indeed  to  difcover  the 
real  charader  of  this  great  people.  The 
Roman  hifloriansj,  their  irnplacable  enemies, 
conftantly  paint  them  in  the  blackeft  colours, 
to  palliate  the  perfidious  and  mercilefs  be- 
haviour of  their  own  countrymen  tjbwards 
that  unfort'inate  Republick.  A  facft  fo  no- 
torious, that  neither  Livy,  nor  any  other 
of  their  writers,  with  all  their  art,  were 
able  to  conceal  it.  The  Greek  hiftorianSj 
whofe  countrymen  had  fuffered  fo  greatly  by 
the  Carthaginian  arms  in  Sicily  and  all  the 
other  iflands  in  the  Mediterranean*  betray 
as  ftrong  a  prejudice  againft  them  as  the  Ro- 
man. Even  the  refpedable  Polybius,  the 
only  author  amongft  them  who  deferves  any 
degree  of  credit,  is  planly  partial,  when  he 
fpeaks  of  the  Carthaginian  m.anners.  The 
Romans  continually  charge  them  with  the 
want  of  publick  faith,  and  have  handed 
^Qwn  the  Funica  Fides  as  a  proverb.  I  iliall 
I   ■  take 
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lake  notice  of  this  fcandalous  charge  in  ano- 
ther pkcCj  where  I  fliall  (hew  how  much 
more  juflly  it  may  be  retorted  upon  the  Rdr 

As  the  defire  of  gain  is  the  chief  fpur  t6 
commerce,  and  as  the  greateft  men  in  Car-^ 
ih^ge  never  thought  it  beneath  them  to  en- 
gage in  that  lucrative  employment,  all  the 
hiftor-ians  have  reprefented  the  whole  body 
bf  the  people  as  fo  infatiably  fond  cf  amaf- 
fing  wealth,  that  they  efteemed  even  the  low- 
left  and  dirtied  means  lawful,  that  tended  16 
the  acqui^tion  of  their  darling  objedl.  *'  ^  A- 
niongft  the  Carthaginians,"  fays  Polybius, 
when  Jie  Compares  the  manners  of  that  peo- 
ple w»  thofc  of  the  Romans,  **  nothing  was 
infamous  that  was  attended  with  gain.  ^  A- 
mongfi:  the  Romans  nothing  fo  infamous  as  bri- 
bery, and  to  enrich  themfelves  by  unwarrant- 
able means.*'  "^  He  adds  in  proof  of  his  affer- 
tion,  that,  **  at  Carthage  all  the  dignities, 
^nd  higheft  employments  in  the  Staie  were 
bpenly  ibid.  A  practice,  he  affirms,  which 
at  Rome  was  a  capital  crim.e.''  Yet  but  a 
few  pagts  before,  where  be  inveighs  bit- 
terly   againft    the   fordid   love   of  money. 


a  Polyb.   lib.  6.   p.  692. 

^  Id.   ibid. 
«=  Ibid. 

N  a  aoa 
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and  rapacious  avarice  of  the  Cretans,  he  re-*» 
marks  that,  '^  they  were  the  only  people  ^  in 
the  world  to  whom  no  kind  of  gain  ap- 
peared either  infamous  or  unlawfuL'*  In 
^  another  place  where  he  cenfures  the  Greeks 
for  afperfmg  Titus  Flaminius  the  Roman 
General,  as  if  he  had  not  been  proof  againft 
the  gold  of  Macedon,  he  affirms,  *'  that 
whllfl  the  Romans  preferved  the  virtuous 
manners  of  their  fore-fathers,  and  had  not 
yet  carried  their  arms  into  foreign  countries, 
not  a  lin^le  man  of  them  would  have  been 
guilty  of  a  crim.e  of  that  nature.  But 
though  he  can  boldly  aflert,  as  he  fays, 
"  that  in  his  time  many  of  the  Romans,  if 
taken  man  by  man^  were  able  to  preferve  the 
truft  repofed  in  them  inviolable  as  to  that 
point,  yet  he  owns  he  durfi:  not  venture  to  Ly 
the  fame  of  all/'  Though  he  fpeaks  as 
modeftly  as  he  can  to  avoid  giving  offence, 
yet  this  hint  is  fufficient  to  convince  us,  that 
corruption  was  neither  new  nor  uncommon 
at  that  time  amongft  the  Romans.  But  as 
1  fliall  refume  this  fubjed  in  a  more  proper 
place,  I  fliall  only  obferve  from  Polybius's 
own  detail  of  the  hiftory  of  the  Carthagi- 
ilians,  That  unlefs  when  the  intrigues  of 
facftion  prevailed,  all  their  great  pofls  were 

»  Polyb.  lib.  6.  p.  6Si. 

^  Excerpt.  exPolj'b.  dc  virtutibus  et  vitib^  p.  1426. 
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generally  filled  by  men  of  the  mofi:  diftin- 
guifhed  merit. 

The  charge  of  cruelty  is  brought  againft 
them  with  a  very  ill  grace  by  the  Romany 
who  treated  even  Monarchs  themfelves,  if 
they  were  fo  unhappy  as  to  become  their 
prifoners  of  war,  with  the  ^  utmofi:  inhu- 
manity, and  threw  them  to  perilli  in  dun^ 
geons  after  they  had  expofed  them  in  tri- 
umph to  the  infults  of  their  own  popu-^ 
lace. 

The  ftory  indeed  of  Regulus  has  afforded 
a  noble  fubjed:  for  Horace,  which  he  has  em- 
belliflied  with  fome  of  the  mofl  beautifiil 
ftrokes  of  poetry,  and  that  fine  ode  has  pro- 
pagated and  confirmed  the  belief  of  it,  more 
perhaps  than  the  writings  of  all  their  hif- 
torians.  But  as  neither  Polybius  nor  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  make  the  lead  mention  of  fuch 
an  event  (though  the  Greeks  bore  an  equal 
averfion  to  the  Carthaginians)  and  as  the 
Roman  writers  frcm  whom  we  received  it, 
differ  greatly  in  their  accounts  of  it,  I  can- 
not help  joining  in  opinion  with  many  learn^ 
ed  men,   that  it  was  a  Rom.m  forgery. 

The  Greek  writers  accufe  them  of  bar- 
barifm  and  a  total  ignorance  of  the  belles 
lettres,  the  ftjdy  of  which  was  the  reigning 
tafte    of   Greece,      Roliin   coatemptuoufly 

^  Perfes,  &c. 

N  3  affirnnsi^ 
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affirms,  that  their  education  in  general  ar 
mounted  to  no  more  than  writing  and  the 
knowledge  of  merchants  accounts^  that  a  Car- 
thaginian  Philofopher  would  have  been  a 
prodigy  amongft  the  learned  >  and  then  alks^ 
**  What  would  they  have  thought  of  a  Geo- 
pietrician  or  Aftronomer  of  that  nation  r'' 
Rollin  feems  to  have  put  this  queftion  too 
haftily,  fince  it  is  unanimoufly  conftfled; 
that  they  were  the  beft  (hip-builders,  the 
abiell:  navigators,  and  the  moil  fkilful 
rnechanicks  at  that  time  in  the  world  i 
that  they  raifed  abundance  of  magnificent 
jRrudiures,  and  very  well  underftood  the 
i?H?'-of  fortification  -,  all  which  (cfpecially 
^s  the  ufe  of  the  compafs  was  then  un- 
known) muft  of  neceffity  imp>y  a  more 
than  common  knowledge  of  Aicronomy, 
Geometry,  and  every  other  branch  cf  mathe-? 
maticks.  Let  ^  me  add  too  that  their  know- 
ledge in  Agriculture  was  Co  eminent;  that 
the  works  of  Mago  the  Carthaginian  upon 
that  fubjed  were  ordered  to  be  tranilated  by  a 
decree  of  the  Senate  for  the  ufe  of  the  Ro- 
pians  and  their  colonies.  ^"  --        ^^ 

That  the  education  of  their  youth  was 
not  confined  to  the  mercantile  part  only,  muft 
be  evident  from  that  number  of  great  men, 
who  m^ake  fuchr  a  figure  in  their  hiftory  j 
|)articularly  Hannibal,  perhaps  the  greateft 

^  Vafro, 

■^/ ■-•>'  V  Cap- 
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Captain  which  any  age  has  ever  yet  produced, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  moft  confummate 
Statefmen,  and  difintercfled  Patriot.  Paint- 
ing, Sculpture,  and  Poetry,  they  feem  to  have 
left  to  their  more  Idl^  and  more  luxurious 
iieighbours  the  Greeks,  and  applied  theic 
wealth  to  the  infinitely  nobler  ulcs  of  fup- 
porting  their  marine,  enlarging  and  protect- 
ing their  commerce  and  colonies.  What 
opinion  even  the  wifer  part  of  the  Romans 
had  of  thefe  fpecious  arts,  and  how  un- 
worthy they  judged  them  of  theclofe  atten- 
tion of  a  brave  and  free  people,  we  may 
learn  from  the  advice  v^hich  ^  Virgil  gives 
his  countrymen  by  the  mouth  of  his  Heroes 
father  Anchifes.  1  have  endeavoured  here  to 
clear  the  much  injured  charadler  of  this  great 
people  from  the  afperfions  and  grofs  mifre- 
prefentations  of  hiftorians,  by  proofs  drawa 
from  the  conceffions  and  feif- con  trad  idlions 
of  the  hiftorians  themfelves. 

The  State  of  Carthage  bears  fo  near  a 
refcmblance  to  that  of  our  own  nation,  both 
in  their  conftitution  (as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  judge  of  it)  maritime  power,  commerce, 

^  Excudent  alii  fpicantla  mollius  aera : 
Credo  equidem,  vivos  ducent  de  marrrore  vultqs 

Virg.  JEneid.  lib.  6. 
Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento 
(Hae  tibi  erunt  antes)  pacJqn.e  imponere  tnorem 
Fsircere  fubjec^is,  ^x-     Ibid. 
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party  divifions,  and  long  as  well  as  bloodf 
war  which  they  carried  on  with  the  moil 
powerful  nation  in  the  univerfe,  that  ihcir 
hiftory,  I  again  repeat  it,  affords  us,  in  my 
judgment,  more  ufeful  rules  for  cur  prcfent 
condud:  than  that  of  any  other  ancient  Re- 
"publick.  As  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  (which 
was  till  very  lately  unfuccefsful)  with  an 
enemy,  lefs  powerful  indeed,  bat  equally 
rapacious  as  the  Romans,  and  ading  upon  th.e 
fame  principles,  we  ought  m oft  carefully  to 
beware  of  thofe  falfe  fteps  both  in  war  and 
policy,  which  brought  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Carthaginians.  For  fhould  we  be  fo  unhap- 
py a>  to  be  compelled  to  receive  law  from 
that  haughty  nation,  we  muft  exped  to  be 
reduced  to  the  fame  wretched  fituation  in 
which  the  Romans  left  Carthage  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  f:icond  Punick^  war.  This 
ifland  has  been  hitherto  the  inexpugnable 
barrier  of  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  is  as 
much  the  objed  of  the  jealoufy  and  hatred 
of  the  French  as  ever  Carthage  was  of  the 
Romans.  As  they  are  fenfible  that  nothing 
but  the  deftrudion  of  this  country  can  open 
them  a  way  to  their  grand  projed  of  uni- 
verfal  monarchy,  Vv^e  miay  be  certain  that 
Delenda  eft  Britannia  will  be  as  much  the 
popuhr  maxim  at  Paris,  as  Delenda  eft  Car^ 

ihago  was  at  Pvome. But   I  fhall   wave 

^t^efe  reflcdions  at  prefent,  and  point  out  the 

real^ 
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.real  caufes  of  the  total  ruin  of  that  powerfal 
Republick. 

Carthage  took  its  rife  from  n  handful  of 
diftreffL'd  Tyrians  who  fettled  in  that  cojuitry 
by  permiiTion  of  the  natives,  like  oar  co- 
lonies in  America,  and  adlually  paid  a  kind 
of  rent,  under  the  name  of  tribute,  for  the 
very  ground  on  which  their  city  was  found- 
ed. As  they  brought  with  them  the  com- 
mercial genius  of  their  mother  country 
they  foon  arrived  at  fuch  a  flare  of  opulence 
by  their  frugality  and  indefatigable  induftry, 
as  occaiioned  the  envy  of  their  poorer  neigh- 
bours. Thus  jealoufy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  pride  naturally  arifing  from  great  wealth 
on  the  other,  quickly  involved  them  in  a 
war.  The  natives  juilly  feared  the  growing 
power  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  latter 
feeling  their  own  ftrength,  v/anted  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  tribute,  which  they  looked 
upon  as  difhonourable  and  even  galling  to  a 
free  people.  The  conteft  was  by  no  means 
equal.  The  neigbouring  princes  were 
poor  and  divided  by  feparate  interefts,  the 
Carthaginians  were  rich  and  united  in  one 
common  caufe.  Their  commerce  made 
them  mafters  of  the  fea,  and  their  wealth 
enabled  them  to  bribe  one  part  of  their 
neighbours  to  fight  againft  the  other,  and 
thus  by  playing  one  againft  the  other  alter- 
nately, they  reduced  all  at  laft  to  be  their 

tn- 
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tributaries,  and  extended  their  dominions 
near  two  thouiand  miles  upon  that  continent. 
It  may  be  objeded  that  the  condudl  of  tho 
Carthaginians  in  this  cafe  was  highly  cri- 
minal, I  grant  it:  but  if  we  view  all  thofc 
mafter  ftrokes  of  policy,  and  all  thofe  fplen- 
did  conquefts  which  (hine  fo  much  in  hif- 
tory,  in  their  true  colours,  they  will  appear 
to  be  nothing  more  than  fraud  and  robbery, 
gilded  over  with  thofe  pompous  appellati- 
ons. Did  not  every  nation  that  makes  a  fl- 
exure in  hi  (lory  rife  to  Empire  upon  the  ruin 
of  their  neighbours  ?  Did  not  France  acquire 
her  prefent  formidable  power,  and  is  (lie  not 
at  this  time  endeavouring  to  worm  us  out  of 
our  American  fettlements  by  the  very  fame 
means  ?  But  though  the  motives  are  not  to 
be  jaftificd,  yet  the  condudl  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians upon  thefe  occafions,  will  afford  u& 
fome  very  ufeful  and  inftruclive  leifons  in 
cur  prefent  (ituation. 

It  is  evident  that  the  mighty  power  ,of 
thefe  people  was  founded  in  and  fupported 
by  commerce,  and  that  they  owed  their  vaft 
acquifitions,  which  extended  down  both  fidea 
of  the  Mediterranean  quite  into  the  main 
ocean,  to  a  right  application  of  the  publick 
money,  and  a  proper  exertion  of  their  na- 
»val  force.  Had  they  bounded  theie  views  to 
this  fingle  poiiit,  viz.  the  fupport  of  their 

com* 
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commcrceand  colonies,  they  either  would  not 
have  given  fuch  terrible  umbrage  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who,  as  Polvbius  oblerves,  could 
brook  no  equal,  or  might  lafely  have  bid  de-? 
iiance  to  their  utmoft  efforts.  For  the  im- 
menfe  fums  which  they  Squandered  away  in 
fubfidies  to  fo  many  foreign  Princes,  and  to 
fupport  fuch  nqtr^rous  armies  of  foreigj^ 
mercenaries,  which  they  conlUntly  kept  m 
pay,  to  compl^at  the  redudion  ot  Spain  and 
Sicily,  would  have  enabled  them  to  cover 
their  coafts,  with  fuch  a  fleet  as  would  have 
fecured  them  from  any  appreheniion  of  io- 
reign  invafions.  Beiides---the  Roman  genius 
was  fo  little  turned  for  maritime  affairs,  that 
at  the  time  of  their  firll:  breach  with  Carthage 
they  were  not  mafters  of  one  fmgle  Inip  of 
war,  and  were  fuch  abfolute  ftrangers  to  the 
mechanifm  of  a  fbip,  that  a  Carthaginian 
galley  driven  by  accident  on  their  coaiLs 
gave  them  the  firft  notion  of  a  model.  B  ,t 
the  ambition  of  Carthage  grew  as  her  w^ealih 
cncreafed  -,  and  how  difficult  a  tafk  is  it  to 
fet  bounds  to  that  reftlefs  paffion !  Thus 
by  grafping  at  too  much,  fl)e  loft:  all.  It  is 
not  probable  therefore  that  the  Romans 
would  ever  have  attempted  to  difturb  any  of 
the  Carchacrinian  fettlements ,  when  the 
whole  coaft  of  Italy  lay  open  to  the  infuks 
^nd  depredations  of  fo  formidable  a  maritime 
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power.  The  Romans  felt  this  fo  fenlibly 
in  the  beginning  of  the  next  Punick  war, 
that  they  never  refted  'till  they  had  ac- 
quired the  faperiority  at  fea.  It  is  evident 
too,  that  the  Romans  alv/ays  maintained 
that  faperiority :  For  if  Hannibal  could 
poflibly  have  paffcd  by  fea  into  Italy,  fo  able 
a  general  would  never  have  harraffed  his 
troops  by  that  long  and  feemingly  impoffible 
march  over  the  Alps,  which  coil;  him  above 
half  his  army  ;  and  expedition  which  has 
been,  and  ever  will  be  the  wonder  of  all  fuc- 
ceeding  ages.  Nor  could  Scipio  have  landed 
without  oppofition  fo  very  near  the  city  of 
Carthage  itlelf,  if  the  maritime  force  of  that 
people  had  not  been  at  the  very  loweft 
ebb. 

The  Carthaginians  were  certainly  gready- 
weakened  by  the  long  condnuance  of  their 
firft  war  with  the  Romans,  and  that  favage 
and  deftrudtive  war  with  their  own  merce- 
naries, which  followed  immediately  after. 
They  ought  therefore  in  true  policy,  to  have, 
turned  their  whole  attention,  during  the  in- 
terval between  the  firft  and  fecond  Punick 
wars,  to  the  re-cftablidiment  of  their  ma- 
rine ;  but  the  conqued:  of  Spain  was  their 
favourite  objed,  and  their  finances  were  too 
iBuch  reduced  to  be  fufficient  for  both.  Thus 
they  expended  that  money  in  carrying  on  a 
continental  war,  which  would  have  put  their 

marine 
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hiarine  on  fo  formidable  a  footing,  as  to  have 
enabled  them  to  regain  once  more  the  do- 
minion of  the  fea;  and  the  fatal  event  of 
the  fecond  Punick  war  convinced  them  of  the 
falfe  ftep  they  had  taken,  when  it  was  too 
late  to  retrieve  it. 

I  have  here  pointed  out  one  capital  error 
of  the  Carthaginians  as  a  maritime  power, 
I  mean  their  engaging  in  too  frequent,  and 
too  exteniive  wars  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, and  their  negledl  of  their  marine.  I 
fhall  now  mention  another,  v/hich  more 
than  once  brougl't  them  to  the  very  brink 

of  deftrudion.     This  was their  conflantly 

employing  fuch  a  vaft  number  of  foreign 
mercenary  troops,  and  not  trufling  the  de- 
fence of  their  country,  nay  not  even  Car*- 
thage  itfelf  wholly,  to  their  own  native  fab- 
jecfts. 

The  Carthaginians  were  fo  eniirely  devot- 
ed to  commerce,  that  they  feem  to  have 
looked  upon  every  native  employed  in  their 
armies  as  a  member  loft  to  the  community ; 
and  their  wealth  enabled  them  to  buy  Vv'hat- 
ever  number  of  foldiers  they  pleafed  from 
their  neighbouring  States  in  Greece  and  Afri-^ 
ca,  who  traded  (as  I  may  term  it)  in  war  as 
much  as  the  Swifs  and  Germans  do  now,  and 
were  equally  ready  to  fell  the  blood  and 
lives  of  their  fubjedls  to  the  beil  bidder. 
From  hence  they  drew  fuch  inexhauftible 

fup- 
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fiTpplies  of  men,  both  to  farm  and  tecfuTt 
their  armies,  whilft  their  owrt  fiatives  wer6 
iat  le'yfure  to  follow  the  more  ]ticrativd  occu- 
pations of  navigation,  hufbandry,  and  ril64- 
chanick  trades.  For  the  number  of  nativ^ 
Carthaginians,  which  we  read  of,  in  any  of 
their  armies.  Was  fo  extremely  fmall  as  to 
bear  no  proportion  to  that  of  their  foreign 
mercenaries.  This  kind  of  policy,  which 
prevails  {o  o;eneraIly  in  all  mercantile  States, 
does,  I  confefs,  at  fii  (1:  light  appear  extreme- 
ly plaufible.  The  Carthaginians,  by  this 
method,  fpared  their  own  people^  and  pur- 
chafed  all  their  conquefts  by  the  venal  blood 
of  foreigners;  and,  in  cafe  of  a  defeat,  they 
could  with  great  eafe  and  expedition  recruit 
their  broken  armies  with  an*/  number  of  good 
troops,  ready  trained  up  to  their  hands  in  mi-* 
litary  difcip'ine.  But,  alas,  thefeaivantages 
were  greatly  over  balanced  by  very  fatal  in-* 
conveniences.  The  foreign  troops  were  af- 
tacbed  to  the  Carthaginians  by  no  tye,  but 
that  of  their  pay.  Upon  the  leaft  failure  of 
that,  or  if  they  Were  not  humoured  in  a)I 
their  licentioui?  deujands,  they  were  jutt  as 
ready  to  turn  their  arms  againft  the  throats 
oFtheir  ma'Ters.  Strangers  to  tha?  heart-fek 
affection,  that  enthufiaftick  love  of  theff 
country  which  warrns  the  hearts  of  free  citi- 
zens, and  fires  them  with  the  glorious  emu- 
lation of  fighting  to  the  laft  drop  of  blood  in 
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defence  of  their  common  mother;  thefe 
fordid  hirelings  were  always  ripe  for  mutiny 
and  fedition,  and  ever  ready  to  revolt  and 
change  fides  upon  the  lead  profpecft  of  greater 
advantages. 

But  a  fhort  detail  of  the  calamities,  which 
they  drew  upon  themfclves  by  this  miflakea 
policy,  will  better  (liew  the  dangers  which 
attend  the  admiilion  of  foreign  mercenaries 
into  any  country,  where  the  natives  are  un- 
accuftomed  to  the  ufe  of  arms,  A  pradice 
which  is  too  apt  to  prevail  in  commercial  na- 
tions. 

At  the  coticlufion  of  the  firft  Punick  war 
the  Carthaginians  were  compelled,  by  their 
treaty  with  the  Romans,  to  evacuate  Sicily. 
Cefco  therefore,  who  then  commanded  in 
that  Ifland,  to  prevent  the  diforders  which 
might  be  committed  by  fuch  a  multitude  of 
defperate  fellows,  compofed  of  fo  many  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  fo  long  inured  to  blood 
and  rapine,  fent  them  over  gradually  in  fmall 
bodies,  that  his  countrymen  mi^rht  hav^ 
time  to  pay  off  their  arrears,  and  fend  them 
home  to  their  refpedive  countries.  But  ei- 
ther the  lownefs  of  their  finances,  or  the  ill-^ 
timed  parcimony  of  the  Carthaginians  totally 
^  defeated  this  falutary  meafure,  though  the 
wifefl;  that,  as  their  affairs  were  at  that  timg 
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circumftanced,  could  pofiibly  have  been  tak- 
en.    The  Carthaginians  deferred  their  pay- 
ment 'till  the  arrival  of  the  whole  body,  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  fome  abatement  in  their 
demands  by  fairly  laying  before  them  the  ne- 
ceffities  of  the  publick.     But  the  mercena- 
ries were  deaf  to  every  reprefentation  and 
propofal  of  that  nature.     They  felt  their 
own  ftrength,  and  faw  too  plainly  the  we.k- 
iiefs  of  their  mafters.     As  faft  as  one  demand 
was  agreed  to,   a  more  unreafunable  one  was 
llarred;  and  they  threatened  to  do  themfelves 
juftice  by  military  execution  if  their  exorbi- 
tant demands  were  not  immediately  complied 
with.     At  laft,  when  they  were  juft  at  the 
point  of  an  accommodation  with  their  maf- 
ters, by  the  mediation  and  addrefs  of  Gefco, 
tvvo  defperate  ruffians,  named  ^  Speudius  and 
Mathos,  raiftd  fuch  a  flame  amongft  this  un- 
ruly multitude  as  broke  out  inlVantly  into  the 
moil;  bloody,  and  deftrudive  war  ever  yet 
recorded  in  hiftcry.     The  account  we  have 
of  it  from  the  Greek  hiftorians  muft  ftrike 
the  moft  callous   breaft  with   horror;  and 
though  it  was  at  lad  happily  terminated  by 
the  fuperior  conduct  of  Hamilcar  Barcas,  the 
father  of  the  great  Hannibal,  yet  it  continued 
near  tour  years,  and  left  the  territories  around 
Carthage  a  moft  fhocking  fcene  of  blood  and 

a  Pol)b.  p.  98—9. 
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devaftation.  Such  was,  and  ever  will  be  thg 
confequence,  when  a  large  body  of  merce- 
nary iroops  is  admitted  into  the  heart  of  a 
rich  and  fertile  country,  where  the  bulk  of 
the  people  are  denied  the  ufe  of  arms  by  the 
miftaken  policy  of  their  governors.  For 
this  was  adually  the  cafe  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians, v/hcre  the  total  difufe  of  arms  amongft 
the  lower  clafs  of  people,  laid  that  opulent 
country  open,  an  eafy  and  attempting  prey  to 
every  invader.  This  was  another  capital  er- 
ror, and  confequently  anoiher  caufe  which, 
contributed  to  their  ruin* 

How  muft  any  nation  but  our  own,  which 
with  refpeifl  to  the  bulk  of  the  people,  lies  in 
the  fame  defencelefs  fituationj  how,  I 
fay,  muft  they  cenfure  the  mighty  State  of 
Carthage,  fpreading  terror,  and  giving  law 
to  the  moft  diftant  nations  by  her  powerful 
fleets,  when  they  fee  her  at  the  fame  time 
trembling,  and  giving  herfelf  up  for  loft  at  the 
landing  of  any  invader  in  her  own  territories? 

The  conduct  of  that  petty  prince  Aga- 
thocles,  affords  us  a  ftriking  inrtance  of  the 
defencelefs  ftate  of  the  territories  of  Car- 
thage. The  Carthaginians  v^^ere  at  that  very 
time  mafters  of  all  Sicily,  except  the  finglc 
city  of  Syracufe,  in  which  they  had  cooped 
up  that  tyrant  both  by  land  and  fea.     *  Aga- 

*  Diodor.  Sicul.  Jib.  20.  p.  735-—W36. 
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jthocles,  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  ftruck 
perhaps  the  boldefl  ftrokc  ever  yet  met  with 
in  hiftory.  He  was  perfedtly  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  v/eak  fide  of  Carthage,  and  knew 
that  he  could  meet  wieh  little  oppofition  from 
a  people  who  were  ftrangcrs  to  the  ufe  of 
arms,  and  enervated  by  a  life  of  eafe  and 
plenty*  On  this  dv-feCi  of  their  policy  he 
founded  his  hopes;  and  the  event  proved 
that  he  was  not  miftaken  in  his  judgment. 
He  embarked  with  only  1 3000  men  on  board 
the  few  friips  he  had  remaining,  eluded  the 
vigilance  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet  by  ftrata- 
gem,  landed  f^fely  in  Africa,  plundered  and 
ravaged  that  rich  country  up  to  the  very  gates 
of  Carthage,  v/hich  he  clofely  blocked  up, 
and  reduced  nearly  to  the  fituation  in  which 
he  had  left  his  own  Svracufe.  Nothing  could 
equal  the  terror  into  which  the  city  of  Car- 
thage was  thrown  at  that  time,  but  the  pan- 
nick  which,  in  the  late  rebellion,  ftruck  the 
much  larger,  and  more  populous  city  of 
London,  at  the  approach  of  a  poor  handful 
of  Highlanders,  as  much  inferior  even  to  the 
fmall  army  of  Agathocles  in  number,  as  they 
were  in  arms  and  difcipline.  The  fuccefs  of 
that  able  leader  compelled  the  Carthaginians 
to  recall  part  of  their  forces  out  of  Sicily  to 
the  immediate  defence  of  Carthage  itfelf ;  and 
this  occafioned  the  raifing  the  fiege  of  Syra- 
cufcj  and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  their 

army. 
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army,  and  death  of  their  General  in  thaC 
country.  Thus  Agathocles,  by  this  during 
rneafure,  faved  his  own  petty  State,  and,  af^ 
ter  a  variety  of  good  and  ill  fortune,  con-* 
eluded  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians,  and 
died  at  Syracufe  at  a  time  when,  from  a 
thorough  experience  of  their  defencelefs  ftate 
at  home,  he  was  preparing  for  a  frefli  inva- 
lion. 

^  Livy  informs  us,  that  this  very  rneafure 
of  x^gathocles  fet  the  precedent  v-zhich  Scipio 
followed  with  fo  much  fucccfs  in  the  fecond 
Punick  war,  when  that  able  General,  by  a 
iimilar  defcent  in-Africa,  compelled  the  Car- 
thaginians to  recall  Hannibal  out  of  Italy  to 
their  immediate  affiftance,  and  reduced  them 
to  that  impotent  flate,  from  which  they  ne- 
ver afterwards  were  able  to  recover.  How 
fuccefsfully  the  French  played  the  fame  gamp 
upon  us,  when  they  obliged  us  to  recall  our 
forces  out  of  Flanders  to  crufh  the  Rebelli- 
on, which  they  had  fpirited  up  with  thac 
very  view,  is  a  fad:  too  recent  to  need  any 
mention  of  particulars.  How  lately  did  they 
drive  us  to  the  expence,  and  I  may  fay  the 
ignomJny,  of  fetching  over  a.  large  body  of 
foreign  mercenaries  for  the  immediate  defence 
of  this  nation,  which  plumes  herfelf  fa 
much  upon  her  power  and  bravery  ?   Hov/ 

*  Livy.  lib.  28.  p.  58 9. 
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greatly  did  they  cramp  all  ourmeafures,  hov^ 
much  did  they  confine  all  our  military  opera- 
tions to  our  own  immediate  felf-defence,  and 
prevent  us  from  fending  fufficient  fuccours  to 
our  colonies  by  the  perpetual  alarm  of  an  in- 
vafion  ? 

Though  we  may  in  part  truly  afcribe  the 
ruin  of  Carthage  to  the  two  above-mentioned 
errors  in  their  policy,  yet  the  caufe  which 
was  productive  of  the  greateft  evils,  and  con- 
fequently  the  more  immediate  objed:  of  our 
attention  at  this  dangerous  jundure,  was  par- 
ty difunicn ;  that  bane  of  every  free  State, 
from  which  our  own  country  has  equal  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend  the  fame  direful  effeds,  as 
the  Republicks  of  Greece,  Rome,  and  Car- 
thagje  experienced  formerly. 

By  all  the  lights,  which  we  receive  from 
hiftory,  the  State  of  Carthage  was  divided  in- 
to two  oppofite  fad  ions ;  the  Hannonian  and 
the  Barcan,  fo  denominated  from  their  re- 
fpedive  leaders,  who  were  heads  of  the  two 
moft  powerful  families  in  Carthage.  The 
Hannonian  family  feems  to  have  made  the 
greateft  figure  in  the  fenatCj  the  Barcan  in 
the  field.  Both  were  ftrongly  actuated  by 
ambition,  but  ambition  of  a  different  kind. 
The  Barcan  family  feems  to  have  had  no 
ether  objed  in  view  but  the  glory  of  their 
country,  and  were  always  ready  to  give  up 
their  private  animofitics,  and  even  their  paf- 
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fion  for  military  glory  to  the  publick  good* 
The  Hannonian  family  adled  from  quite  op- 
pofite  principles,  conftantly  aiming  at  one 
point  i  the  fupporting  themfclves  in  power^' 
and  that  only.  Ever  jealous  of  the  glory  ac-* 
quired  by  the  Barcan  family,  they  perpetual- 
ly thwarted  every  meafure  propofed  from 
that  quarter,  and  were  equally  ready  to  facri- 
fice  the  honour  and  real  intereft  of  their  coun* 
try  to  that  feliifh  view.  In  ihort,  the  one  fa-* 
mily  feems  to  have  produced  a  race  of  He* 
roes,  the  other  of  ambitious  Statefmen. 

The  chiefs  of  thqfe  two  jarring  families,' 
befl:  known  to  us  in  hiftory,  w^rellanno  and 
Hamilcar  Barcas,  who  was  fucceeded  by  his 
fon  Hannibal,  that  terror  of  the  Romans. 
The  oppofition  between  thefe  two  parties  was 
fo  flagrant,  that  Appian  does  not  fcruple  to 
call  the  party  of  ^  Hanno,  the  Roman  fac- 
tion ;  and  that  of  Barcas,  the  popular,  or 
the  Carthaginian,  from  the  different  intcrefts 
which  each  party  efpoufed. 

The  firft  inftance,  which  we  meet  with  iti 
hiftory,  of  the  enmity  fubfifting  between  the 
heads  of  thefe  facflions,  was  in  that  deftruc- 
tive  war  with  the  Mercenaries,  from  which 
I  have  made  this  explanatory  digreffion. 

Hanno  was  firft  fent  with  a  powerful,  and 
well  provided  army  againft  thefe  mutinous 

*  Appian,  de  Bell.  Punic,  p.  36* 
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dcfperado's  5  but  he  knew  little  of  his  trade,, 
and  made  perpetual  blunders.  ^  Polybius, 
who  treats  his  character,  as  a  foldier,  with  the 
utmoft  contempt,  informs  us,  that  he  itiffer- 
ed  himfelf  to  be  furprized,  a  great  part  of  his 
fine  army  to  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  his  camp 
taken,  with  all  the  military  ftores,  engines, 
and  all  the  other  apparatus  of  war. 

The  Carthaginians,  terrified  and  diftreffed 
by  the  bad  conduct  of  their  General,  v/ere 
now  compelled,    by  the  neceffity  of  their 
affairs,  to  reftore  Hamilcar  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  their  forces,  from  which  he   muft^ 
have  been  excluded  before  by  the  influence 
of  the  Hannonian  fadion.     That  able  com- 
mander with  his  fmall  army  (for  his  whole 
force  amounted  to  no  more  than  ttn  thcufand 
men)  quickly  changed  the  face  of  the  war, 
defeated  Spendius  in  two  pitched  battles,  and! 
puihed  every  advantage  to  the  utmoft,  which 
the  incapacity  of  the  rebel  Generals  threw  in 
his  way.  Senfible  that  he  was  too  weak  alone 
to  cope  with  the  united  forces  of  the   Re-r, 
Bels  (which  amounted  to  70,000  men)  he  ^ 
ordered   Haano    (who  had    ftill    influence 
enough  to  procure  himfelf  to  be  contiiiucd 
in  the  command  of  a  feparate  body)  to  join 
him,  that  they  might  finifli  this  execrable 

*  Polyb.  lib.   I.  p.   I04'"5. 

*  ibid,  lib*    I.  p.   ij^. 
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war  by  one  deeifive  aftion.  After  they  were 
joined,  the  Carthaginians  foon  felt  the  fatal 
efFcds  of  difunion  between  their  General? » 
No  plan  could  now  be  followed^  ^  no  mea- 
fure  could  be  agreed  on ;  and  the  difagrce- 
ment  between  thefe  two  leading  men  arofe 
to  fuch  a  height  at  lall,  that  they  not  only  let 
flip  every  opportunity  of  annoying  the  ene- 
my, but  gave  them  many  advantages  againft 
themfelves,  which  they  could  not  otherwife 
have  hoped  for.  ^  The  Carthaginians,  fenli- 
ble  of  their  error,  and  knowing  the  very  dif- 
ferent abilities  of  the  two  Generals,  yet  wil- 
ling to  avoid  the  imputation  of  partiality,  em- 
powered the  army  to  decide  which  of  the 
two  they  judged  mofl  proper  for  their  Gene- 
ral, as  they  were  determined  to  continue  only 
one  of  them  in  the  comman<I,  ^  The  deci- 
fion  of  the  army  was,  that  Hamilcar  fliould 
take  the  fupreme  command,  and  that  Hanno 
fhould  depart  the  camp.  A  convincing  proof 
that  they  threw  the  whole  blame  of  that  dif- 
union, and  the  ill-fuccefs,  which  was  the 
confequence  of  it,  entirely  upon  the  envy 
and  jealoafy  of  Hanno.  One  Hannibal,  a 
man  more  tra6lable,  and  more  agreeable  to 
Hamilcar,  was  lent  in  his  rooni.  Union  was 

*  Polyb.  lib.  I.  p.  1 15. 

^  Id.  ibid. 

^  Idem.  ibid.  117. 
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rcftorcd,  and  the  happy  efFefts  which  attended 
it  were  quickly  vifible.  Hamilcar  now  puih- 
ed  on  the  war  with  his  ufual  vigilance  and 
adivity,  and  foon  convinced  the  Generals  of 
the  Rebels  how  greatly  he  was  their  mafter 
in  the  art  of  war.  He  harraffed  them  per- 
petually, and,  like  a  fkilful  ^  gamefter,  (as 
Polybius  terms  him)  drew  them  artfully  every 
day  into  his  fnares,  and  obliged  them  to  raife 
the  fiege  of  Carthage.  At  laft  he  cooped  up 
Spendius  with  his  army  in  fo  difadvantageous 
a  place,  that  he  reduced  them  to  fuch  an  ex- 
tremity of  famine  as  to  devour  one  another, 
and  compelled  them  to  furrender  at  difcre-. 
tion,  tho*  they  were  upwards  of  40,000  ef- 

fedivemen. The  army  ofHamilcar,  which 

"was  much  inferior  to  that  of  Spendius  in 
number,  was  compofed  partly  of  mercenaries 
and  deferters,  partly  of  the  city  militia, 
^  both  horfe  and  foot  (troops  which  the  ene- 
inies  to  the  militia  bill  would  have  called  raw 
and  undifciphned,  and  treated  as  ufelefs)  of 
which  the  major  part  of  his  army  confifted. 
The  rebel  army  was  compofed  chiefly  of 
brave  and  experienced  veterans,  trained  up 
by  Hamilcar  himfelf  in  Sicily  during  the 
late  war  with  the  Romans,  whofe  courage 
y?as  heightened  by  defpair.    It  is  worthy  our 

*  Polyb.   'Ayafio?   iTET^isvr^q  Ibib.  p.  II9. 

*  Jd.  ibid.  IIqMtixw^  iVttek  »^  9jr£^6.  p.  120. 
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©bfervation  therefore,  that  thefe  very  mea 
who,  under  the  condudt  of  Hamllcar,  had 
been  a  terror  to  the  RomanSj  and  giving  them 
fo  many  blows  in  Sicily  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  firft  Punick  war,  fhould  yet  be  fo  lit- 
tle able  to  cope  with  an  army  fo  much  in fe- 
ncT  in  number,  and  compofed  in  a  great  mea- 
fare  of  city  militia  only,  when  commanded 
by  the  fame  General.  ^  Poly  bins,  who  ef- 
teems  Hamilcar  by  far  the  greateft  Captain  of 
that  age,  obferves,  that  though  the  Rebels 
were  by  no  means  inferior  to  the  Carthap-ini- 
an  troops  in  refolation  and  bravery,  yet  they 
were  frequently  beaten  by  Hamilcar  by  mere 
dint  of  Generalfliip.  Upon  this  occalion  he 
cannot  help  remarking  ^  the  vaft  fuperiority 
"which  judicious  ikill  and  ability  of  General- 
fhip  has  over  long  military  pradice,  where 
this  fo  eflentially  neceffary  fkiU  and  judgment 
is  wanting.  It  might  have  been  thought  un- 
pardonable in  me,  if  I  had  omitted  this  juft 
remark  ot  Polybius,  fince  it  has  been  fo  late- 
ly verified  by  his  Prulfian  Majefty  in  thofe 
mafterly  ftrokes  of  Generalfliip,  which  are 
the  prefent  admiration  of  Europe.  Hamil- 
car, after  the  deftrudion  of  Spendius  and 
his  army,  immediately  blocked  up  Mathos, 
with  the  remaining  corps  of  the  Rebels,  in 


*  Polyb.   lib.   I.  p.    no. 
*»  Id.  ibid. 
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tRe  .city  of  Tunes.  Hannibal,  with  the 
forces  under  his  command,  took  poll  on  that 
fide  of  the  city  which  looked  towa»*ds  Car- 
thage. Hamilcar  prepared  to  make  his  at- 
tack on  the  fide  which  was  diredly  oppofitc; 
but  the  condudt  of  Hannibal,  when  left  to 
himfelf,  was  the  direct  contraft  to  that  of 
Hamilcar,  and  proves  undeniably,  that  the 
whole  merit  of  their  former  fuccefs  was  en- 
tirely owing  to  that  abler  General.  Hanni- 
bal, who  feems  to  have  been  little  acquainted 
with  the  true  genius  of  thofe  daring  vete- 
rans, lay  fecure,  and  carelefs  in  his  camp, 
neglecfted  his  oat-guards,  and  treated  the  ene- 
my with  contempt,  as  a  people  already  con- 
quered. ^  But  Mathos  obferving  the  negli- 
gence and  fecurity  of  Hannibal,  and  well 
knowing  that  he  had  not  Hunilcar  to  deal 
with,  made  a  fudden  and  refolute  lal'y,  forc- 
ed Hannibal's  entrenchments,  put  great  num- 
bers of  his  men  to  the  fword,  took  Hanni- 
bal himfelf,  with  feveral  other  perfons  of 
diftincftion  prifoners,  and  pillaged  his  camp. 
This  daring  meafure  was  fo  well  concerted, 
and  executed  with  fo  much  rapidity,  that 
Mathos,  who  made  good  ufe  of  his  time, 
had  done  his  bufmeG  before  Hamilcar,  who 
lay  encamped  at  fome  diftance,,  was  in  the 
Icafl  apprized  of  his  collegue's  misfortune. 

^=»  Pol)b.  Id.  Ibid.  p.   121. 
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Mathos  faftened  Hannibal,  whilfl  alive,  on 
the  fame  gibbet  to  which  Himiltar  had  lately 
nailed  the  body  of  Spendrus:   A  terrible,   but 
juft  reward  for  the  (hanneful  Gareleflnefs  in  a 
commanding  officer,  who  had  facrificcd  the 
lives  of  fa-ch  a  number  of  his  fellow  citizens 
by  his  own  indolence  and  prefampt'ious  fol- 
ly.    For  Mathos  crucified  thirty  of  the  firft 
nobility  of  Carthage,  who  attended  Hanni- 
bal in  this  expedition.     A  commander  who 
is  furprized  in  the  night-time,  though  guilty 
of  an  egregious  fault,  may  yet  plead  fome- 
thing  in  excufe;  but,  in  point  of  difcipline, 
for  a  General  to  be  furprized  by  an  enemy  juft 
under  his  nofe  in  open  day-light,  and  caught 
in  a  flate  of  wanton  fecurity,  from  an  over- 
weening prefumption  on  his  own  ftrength,  is 
a  crime  of  fo  capital  a  nature  as  to  admit 
neither   of  alleviation    nor    pardon.      This 
dreadful  and  unexpe^ed  blow  threw  Carthage 
into  the  utmoft  conflernation,  and  obiifjed 
Hamilcar  to  draw  off"  his  part  of  the  army  to 
a  confiderable  diftance  from  Tunes.     H.m- 
no  had  again  influence  enough  to  procure  the 
command,  wh'ich  he  was  campelied  before 
by  the  army  to  give  up  to  Hamilcar.     But  the 
Carthaginians,    fenfible   of  the  fatal   confe- 
quences  of  difunion  between  the  two  Gene- 
rals, efpecially  at  fuch  a  defpei-ate  crifis,  fent  ^ 
thirty  of  the  moft  refpedable  amongii  the 

*  ?i)]}h,  lib.  I.  p.  122. 
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Senators  to  procure  a  thorough  reconciliation 
between  Hamilcar  and  Hanno  before  they 
proceeded  upon  any  operation;  which  they 
effeded  at  laft,  tho*  not  without  difficulty. 
Pleafed  with  this  happy  event,  the  Carthagi- 
nians (as  their  laft,  and  utmoft  effi3rt)  fent 
^  every  n.aii  in  Carthage,  who  was  able  to 
bear  arms,  to  reinforce  Hamilcar,  on  whofe 
fuperior  abilities  they  placed  their  whole  de- 
pendance.  Hamilcar  now  refumed  his  ope- 
rations, and,  as  he  was  no  longer  thwarted  by 
Hanno,  foon  reduced  Mathos  to  the  neceffity 
of  putting  the  whole  ilTue  of  the  war  upoa 
one  decifive  adtion,  in  which  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  moft  compleatly  vidlors  by  the 
cxquifitedifpoiition  andcondudl  of  Hamilcar. 
1  hope  the  enemies  to  a  militia  will  at  lead 
allow  thefe  new  levies,  who  compofed  by  far 
the  greateft  part  of  Hamilcar's  army  upon 
this  occafion,  to  be  raw,  undifciplined,  and 
ignorant  of  the  ufe  of  arms ;  epithets  which 
thev  beftow  fo  plentifully  upon  a  militia. 
Yet  that  able  commander,  with  an  army  con- 
fifting  chiefly  of  this  kind  of  men,  totally 
deftroyed  an  army  of  defpcrate  veterans,  toolc 
their  General,  and  all  who  efcaped  the 
{laughter  prifoners,  and  put  an  end  to  the  moft 
ruinous,    and  moft  inhuman  war  ever  yet 

lib   I.  p-  122. 
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mentioned  in  hiftory.  Thefe  new  levies  had 
courage  (a  quality  never  yet,  I  believe,  dil- 
ptited  to  the  Britifh  commonalty)  and  were 
to  fight  pro  arts  et  fo<:is^  for  whatever  was 
dear  and  valuable  to  a  people  5  and  Hamiicar, 
who  well  knew  hov/  to  make  the  proper  ule 
of  thefe  difpofitions  of  his  countrymen,  was 
mafler  of  thofe  abilities  which  Mathos  want- 
ed. Of  fuch  infinite  advantage  is  it  to  an 
army  to  have  a  commander  fuperior  to  the 
enemy  in  the  art  of  Generaliliip;  an  advan- 
tage which  frequently  fupplies  a  deficiency 
even  in  the  goodnefs  of  troops,  as  well  as  in 
numbers. 

The  enmity  of  Hanno  did  not  expire  with 
Hamilcar,  who  fell  gloriouiJy  in  the  fervice 
of  his  country,  in  Spain  fome  years  after. 
Hannibal,  the  eldefl  fon,  and  a  fon  worthy  of 
fo  heroic  a  father,  immediately  became  the 
objeft  of  his  jealoufy  and  hatred.  For  when 
Afdrubal  (fon-in-law  to  Hamilcar)  had  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Spain,  after  the  death  of  that  General,  he 
dcfired  that  Hannibal,  at  that  time  but  twen- 
ty-two years  of  age,  might  be  fent  to  Spain 
to  be  trained  up  under  him  in  the  art  of  war. 
Hanno  oppofed  this  with  the  utmoft  viru- 
lence in  a  rancorous  fpeech  (made  for  him 
by  Livy)  fraught  with  the  moil  infamous  in- 
finuations  againft  Afdrubal,  and  a  llrong 
charge  of  ambition  againfl  the  Baican  fami- 
ly. 
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ly.  But  his  malice,  and  the  true  reafon  of 
his  Gppoiition,  varniOied  over  with  a  fpecious 
concern  tor  the  publick  welfare,  were  fo  eafily 
i^:tx\  through,  that  he  was  not  able  to  carry 
a  point  which  he  fo  much  wiilicd  for, 

^  Afdrubal  not  long  after  being  affaffinated 
by  a  Gaul,  in  revenge  for  fome  injury  he  ])ad 
received,  the  army  immediately   appointed 
Hannibal  to  the  command  ;  and  fending  ad- 
vice to  Carthage  of  v^hat  they  had  done,  the 
Senate  was  aflembled,    wiio  ^  unanimoufiy 
coniirmed  the  election  then  made  by  the  foU 
diers.     Hannibal  in  a  H^iort  time  reduced  all 
that  part  of  Spain  which  lay  between  New 
Carthage  and  the  river  Iberus,  except  the 
city  of  Saguntum,    which  was   in  alliance 
with  the  'Romans.     But  as  he  inherited  his 
father's  hatred  to  the  Romans,  for  their  ^in- 
famous behaviour  to  his  country  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  the  war  with  the  mercenaries,  he 
made  great  preparations  for  the  fiege  of  Sa- 
guntum.    The  Romans  (according  to  '^  Po- 
lybius)  receiving  intelligence  of  his  delign, 
lent  ambaffadors  to  him  at  New  Carthage, 
w^ho  warned  him  of  the  confequences  of  ei- 
ther attacking  the  Saguntines,    or  crofling 
the  Iberus,  which,  by  the  treaty  with  Af- 
drubal, had  been  made  the  boundary  of  the 

a  Polyb.Jib,  2.   p.  172. 

^  U'^%  yv^jx-/,.  Polyb.  lib.  3,  p.  234- 

^  This  will  be  explained  111  anoLher  place. 

^  Lib.  3.  p.  236. 
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Carthaginian  and  Roman  dominions  in  that 
country.  Hannibal  acknowledged  his  re- 
folution  to  proceed  againft  Saguntum,  but 
the  reafonS'heaffigned  for  hiscondudl  were  fo 
unfatisfadory  to  the  ambaffadors,  that  they 
crofled  over  to  Carthage  to  know  the  refolu- 
tion  of  their  Senate  upon  that  fubject.  Han- 
nibal in  the  mean  tin:ie,  according  to  the 
fame  ^  author,  fent  advice  to  Carthage  of  this 
Embafly,  and  deiired  inftradtions  how  to 
ad:,  complaining  heavily  that  the  Sagan- 
tines  depending  upon  their  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  committed  frequent  depredations 
upon  the  Carthaginian  fubjeds. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  ambafladors 
met  with  as  difagreeable  a  reception  from 
the  Carthaginian  Senate  as  th.y  had  done 
from  Hannibal,  and  that  he  received  orders 
from  Carthage  to  proceed  in  his  intended 
expedition.  For  ^  Polybius,  receding  upon 
fome  writers,  who  pretended  to  relate  what 
pafied  in  the  Roman  fenate  when  the  news 
arrived  of  the  capture  of  Saguntum,  and 
even  inferted  the  debates  which  arofe  when 
the  queftion  was  put,  whether,  or  no,  war 
fhould  be  declared  againfl  Carthage,  treats 
their  whole  accounts  as  abfurd  and  tiditious. 
"  For  how,  fayshe,  with  indignation,  could  it 


*  Id.   ibid.  p.   237. 
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poffibly  be,  that  the  Romans,  who  had  de* 
Bounced  war  the  year  before  at  Carthage, 
if  hiannibal  (hould  invade  the  Saguntine  ter- 
ritories, fhould  now  after  that  city  was  taken 
by  ftorm  affemble  to  deliberate,  whether 
war  fhould  be  commenced  againft  the  Car- 
thaginians or  not/'  Now  as  this  declaration 
of  war  was  conditional,  and  not  to  take 
place  unlefs  Hannibal  fhould  attack  the  Sa- 
guntines,  it  muft  have  been  made  before 
that  event  happened,  and  confequently  mult 
be  referred  to  the  Embaffy  above  mentioned. 
And  as  Hannibal  undertook  the  fiege  of 
Saguntum  notwithftanding  the  Roman  me- 
naces, he  undoubtedly  adted  by  orders  from 
the  Carthaginian  Senate. 

When  the  Romans  received  the  news  of 
the  deftrucftion  of  Saguntum,  they  difpatched 
another  Embaffy  to  Carthage  (as  ^  Polybius 
relates)  with  the  utmoft  expedition  ^  their 
orders  were  to  infift  that  Hannibal  and  all 
who  advifed  him  to  commit  hoftilities  againft 
the  Saguntines  (hould  be  delivered  up  to  the 
Romans,  and  in  cafe  of  a  refufal,  to  de- 
clare immediate  war.  Their  demand  was 
received  by  the  Carthaginian  Senate  with  the 
utmoft  indignation,  and  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors, who  was  appointed  to  fpeak  in  the 
name  of  the  reft,  begun  in  an  artful  fpeech 

^  Polyb.  id.  ibid. 
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to  recriminate  upon  the  Romans,  and  offered 
to  prove,  that  the  Saguntines  were  not  allied 
to  the  Romans  when  the  peace  was  made 
between  the  two  nations,  and  confequently 
could  not  be  included  in  the  treaty.  But 
the  Romans  cut  the  afFair  fhort,  and  told 
them  that  they  did  not  come  there  to  difpute^ 
but  only  to  infift  upon  a  categorical  anfwcf 
to  this  plain  queftion:  Whether  they  would 
give  up  the  authors  of  the  hoftilities,  which 
would  convince  the  world  that  they  had  no 
fhare  in  the  deftruition  of  Saguntum,  but 
that  Hannibal  had  done  it  without  their  autho- 
rity ;  or,  whether  by  proteding  them,  they 
chofe  to  confirm  the  Romans  in  the  belief, 
that  Hannibal  had  aded  with  their  appro- 
bation ?  As  their  demand  of  Hannibal  was 
refufed,  war  *  was  declared  by  the  Romans, 
and  accepted  with  equal  alacrity  and  fierce- 
nefs  by  the  majority  of  the  Carthaginian  Se- 
nate. 

Livy  ^  affirms  that  the  firft  Embafly  was 
decreed  by  the  Roman  Senate,  but  not  fent 
'till  Hannibal  had  adually  invefted  Sagun- 
tum, and  varies  from  Polybius  in  his  relation 
of  the  particulars.     For  according  to  '^  Li  vy^ 


*  Polyb.  lib.  3,  p.  259. 
^  Livy,  lib.  2i.  p.  132. 
^  lb.  p.    135. 
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Harmibal  received  intelligence  of  the  Ro-* 
man  Embafly,  but  he  fent  them  word,  that 
he  had  other  bufinefs  upon  his  hands  at  thaC 
time  than  to  give  audience  to  ambaffadors, 
and  that  he  wrote  at  the  Tame  time  to  his 
friends  of  the  Barcan  fadion  to  exert  them- 
felves,  and  prevent  the  other  party  from  car- 
rying any  point  in  favour  of  the  Romans, 

The  ambaffadors,  thus  denied  admittance 
by  Hannibal,  repaired  to  Carthage  and  laid 
their  demands  before  the  Senate.  Upon  this 
occafion  Livy  ^  introduces  Hanno  inveighing 
•  bitterly  in  a  formal  harangue  againft  the 
fending  Hannibal  into  Spain,  a  meafure  which 
he  foretels,  muft  terminate  in  the  utter  de- 
flrudlion  of  Carthage,  And  after  teftifying 
his  joy  for  the  death  of  his  father  Hamil- 
ear,  whom  he  acknowleges  he  moft  cor- 
dially hated,  as  he  did  the  whole  Barcan 
family,  whom  he  terms  the  firebrands  of  the 
State,  he  advifes  them  to  give  up  Hannibal, 
and  make  full  fatisfa^Sion  for  the  injury  then 
done  to  the  Saguntines.  ^  When  Hanno 
had  done  fpcaking,  there  was  no  occafion, 
as  Livy  obferves,  for  a  reply.  For  almoft  all 
the  Senate  were  fo  entirely  in  the  intercft 
of  Hannibal,  that  they  accufed  Hanno  of 
declaiming  againft  him,  with  more  bitternefs 


*  Liv.  lib.  21.  p.  135,  36. 

*  Id.  ibi4. 
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atid  rancour  than  even  the  Roman  ambaf- 
hdoTs,  who  were  difmiired  with  this  fhort 
anfwer,  *'  That  not  Hannibal,  but  the  Sa- 
guntines,  were  the  authors  of  the  war,  and 
that  the  Romans  treated  them  with  great 
injufiice,  if  they  preferred  the  friendship  of 
ti'yc  Saga n tines  before  that  of  their  mod 
ancient  allies  the  Carthaginians."  Livy's  ^  ac- 
count of  the  fecond  Embafly,  which  follow- 
ed the  dcflrudion  of  Saguntum,  differs  fo 
very  little  from  that  of  Polybius,  both  as  to 
the  queftion  put  by  the  Romans,  the  anfwer 
given  by  the  Carthaginian  Senate,  and  the 
dcciaration  of  war  which  was  the  confe- 
quence,  that  it  is  needJefs  to  repeat  it. 

If  what  Hanno  faid  in  the  fpeech  above- 
mentioned,  had  been  his  real  fentiments 
from  any  confcioufnefsof  the  fuperior  power 
of  the  Romans,  and  the  imprudence  of  en- 
gaging in  a  war  of  that  confequence  before 
hs  country  had  recovered  her  former  ftrength, 
he  would  haveadled  upon  principles  worthy 
of  an  honeft  and  prudent  Patriot.  For  ^ 
Polybius,  after  enumerating  the  fuperior  ex- 
cellencies of  Hannibal  as  a  General,  is  ilrong- 
ly  of  opinion,  that  if  he  had  begun  with 
other  nations,  and  left  the  Romans  for  his 
lad  enterprize,  he  would  certainly  have  fuc- 

*  Liv.  lib.  3.   p.    141— 4j. 

*  Folyb,  lib.  II.  p.  oSB'"Sg,      ■  '• 
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ceeded  in  whatever  he  had  attempted  againft 
them,  but  he  mifcarried  by  attacking  thpfc 
lirft,  whom  he  ought  to  have  referved  for  his 
laft  enterprize.     The  fubfequent  behaviour 
of  Hanno,  during  the  whole  time  that  Italy 
was  the  feat  of  war,  evidently  proves,    that 
his  oppofition  to  this  war  proceeded  entirely 
from  party  motives,  and  his  perfonal  hatred 
to  the  Barcdn  family,  confequently  is  by  no 
means  to  be  afcribed  to  any  regard  for  the 
true  interell:  of  his  country.     ^  Appian  in* 
forms   us,    that  when  Fabius   had  greatly 
ftreightencd  Hannibal  by  his  cautious  con- 
dud:,  the  Carthaginian  General  fent  a  pref- 
iing  meflage  to  Carthage  for  a  large  fupply 
both  of  men  and  money.     But  according 
to  that  author,  he  was  flatly  refufed,   and 
could  obtain  neither,    by  the  influence  of 
his  enemies,  who  were  averfe  to  that  war, 
and  cavilled  perpetually  at  every  enterprife 
which  Hannibal  undertook.     ^  Livy,  in  his 
relation  of  the  account,  which  Hannibal  fent 
to  the  Carthaginian  Senate  of  his  glorious 
^vidory  at  Cann^  by  his  brother  Mago,  with 
,the  demand   for  a  large  reinforcement  of 
men  as  well  as  money,  introduces  Hanno 
(in  a  fpeech   of  his  own  which  he  gives  us 
on  that  occafion)  flrongly  oppoling  that  mo- 
•■■'*' 

*  Appian,  de  Bell.  Annib.  323.  Edit.  Heii.  Steph. 
^  Lib.  23.  p.  26J— 66.  ;^ 
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t*6hy  and  perfifting  ftill  in  his  former  fen" 
timcnts  in  rcfpedl  both  to  the  war  and  to 
Hannibal.  But  the  Carthaginians,  elate  with 
that  vidory,  which  was  the  greateft  blow 
the  Ron:)ans  ever  received  in  the  field  fince 
the  foundation  of  their  Republick,  and  tho- 
roughly fenfible  (as  Livy  informs  us)  of  the 
enmity  which  Hanno  and  his  faction  bore 
to  the  Barcan  family,  immediately  decreed 
a  fupply  of  40,000  Numidians,  and  24,000 
foot  and  horfc  to  be  immediately  levied  in 
Spain,  befides  ElephantP,and  a  very  large  fura 
of  money.  Though  Hanno  at  that  time 
had  not  weight  enough  in  the  Senate  to  pre- 
vent that  decree,  yet  he  had  influence  enough 
by  his  intrigues  to  retard  the  fupply  them 
voted,  and  not  only  to  get  it  reduced  to 
12COO  foot  and  2500  horfe,  but  even  to  pro- 
cure that  fmall  number  to  be  fent  to  Spain 
upon  a  different  fervice.  That  Hanno  was 
the  true  caufe  of  this  cruel  difappointment, 
and  the  fatal  confequences  which  attended  it, 
is  equally  evident  from  the  fame  hiftorian. 
For  *  Livy  tells  us,  "  that  when  orders  were 
fent  to  him  by  the  Carthaginian  Senate  to 
quit  Italy,  and  haflen  to  the  immediate  de- 
fence of  his  own  country,  Hannibal  inveigh- 
ed bitterly  againft  the  malice  of  his  enemie9, 
who  now  openly  and  avowedly  recalled  hini 

*  Liv,  lib.  3O'  p.  135. 
'  "•■  P  3  frorn 
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from  Italy,  out  of  which  they  had  long  he-c> 
fore  endeavoured  to  drag  hini,  when  they^ 
tied  up  his  hands  by  conrtantly  refuiing: 
him  any  fupply  cither  of  men  or  money. 
That  Hannibal  affirmed  he  was  not  con-' 
quered  by  the  Romans,  whom  he  had  fo 
often  defeated,  but  by  the  calumny  and  envy 
of  the  oppofite  fadion  in  the  Senate.  That 
Scipio  v/ould  not  have  fo  much  reafon  io 
plume  himfelf  upon  the  ignominy  of  his  re- 
turn, as  his  enemy  Hanno,  who  was  fo  im-- 
placably  bent  upon  the  dedrudion  of  the 
Barcan  family,  that  fince  he  was  not  able  to 
crufh  it  by  any  other  means,  he  had  at  laft 
accompliilled  it,  tho'  by  the  ruin  of  Carthage 
itfelf/* 

Had  that  large  fupply  been  fent  to  Han- 
nibal with  the  fame  unanimity  and  diipatch 
with  which  it  was  voted,  it  is  more  thaii 
probable,  that  fo  confummate  a  General 
would  have  foon  been  mafter  of  Rome,  and 
transferred  the  Empire  of  the  world  to 
Carthage.  For  the  Romans  were  fo  ex^ 
haufted  after  the  terrible  defeat  at  Cannaj, 
that  *  Livy  is  of  opinion,  that  Hannibal 
would  have  given  the  finifliing  blow  lo  that 
Republick,  if  he  had  marched  diredly  to 
Rome  from  the  jfield  of  battle,  as  he  was 
advifed  to  do  bv  his  General  of  horfe  Ma- 
herbal.     That  many  of  the  nobility   upon 

*  Lib.  %%,  p.  240. 
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tlie  firft  news  of  this  fatal  event,  were  i a 
adual  confultation  about  the  means  of  quk^* 
iRg  Italy,  and  looking  out  for  a  fettlemcnC 
in  fome  other  part  of  the  world,  and  he 
affirms,  that  the  fafety  both  of  the  city  and 
empire  of  Rome  mud  be  attributed  (as  it; 
was  then  firmly  believed  at  Rome)  to  thq 
delay  of  that  iingle  day  only,  on*  which  Ma^ 
herbal  gave  that  advice  to  Hannibal.  ^  Afv 
pian  confirms  the  diftretsfixl  Ikuation  of  the 
Roman  affairs  at  that  jundure,  and  informs 
us,  that  including  the  flaughter  at  Cannafe» 
in  which  the  Romans  had  loft  maft  of  their 
afeleft  officers,  Hannibal  had  put  to  the 
fword  250,000  of  their  befl  troops  in  the 
fpace  of  two  years  only,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fecond  Punick  war  incluiive.  It  i^ 
eafy  therefore  to  imagine  how  little  able  the 
Roman  armies,  confining  chiefly  of  iiew  ler 
vies,  would  have  been  to  face  fuch  a  com- 
mander as  Hannibal,  when  fupportdd  by  the 
promifed  reinforcement  of  64,.ooo  fre(l>  meOj, 
befides  hioney  and  elephants  in  proportion;. 
For  Hannibal,  though  deprived  of  all  fupplie* 
from  Carthage  by  the  malice  of  the  Hanno- 
nian  facflion,  maintained  his  ground  above 
fourteen  years  more  after  his  vidtory  at 
CannsB,  in  fpite  of  the  utmoft  efforts  of  the 
Romans.     A  truth  which  Livy  himfclf  ac-* 

nOQU    V5i;^..i,.;    -^r:  -  •■        ^*    •      | 
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knowledges  with  admiration  and  aftonith- 
mcnt  at  iiis  fupcrior  military  capacity.  From 
that  period  therefore  after  the  battle  of  Can- 
nae, when  Hannibal  was  firft  difappointed 
of  the  promifed  fupplies  from  Carthage,  we 
ought  properly  to  date  the  fall  of  that  Re- 
publick,  which  muft  be  wholly  imputed 
to  the  inveterate  malice  of  the  profligate 
Hanno  and  his  impious  fadlion,  who  were 
determined,  as  Hannibal  obferved  before,  to 
ruin  the  contrary  party,  though  by  means 
which  muft  be  inevitably  attended  wirh  the 
deftrudion  of  their  country.  *  Appian  in- 
finuates,  that  Hannibal  firft  engaged  in  this 
war  more  from  the  importunity  of  his  friends, 
than  even  his  own  paffion  for  military  glory 
and  hereditary  hatred  to  the  Romans.  For 
Hanno  and  his  fadion  (as  ^  Appian  tells  us) 
BO  longer  dreading  the  power  of  Hamitcar 
and  Afdrubal  his  fon-in-law,  and  holding 
Hannibal  extremely  cheap  upon  account  of 
his  youth,  began  to  perfecute  and  opprefs 
the  Barcan  pjrty  with  fo  much  rage  and' 
hatred,  that  the  latter  were  obliged  by  letter 
to  implore  affiflancc  from  Hannibal,  and  to 
aflure  him  that  his  own  intcreft  and  fafcty* 
T^as  infeparable  from  theirs.  Hannibal  {aisi' 
Appian  adds)  was  confcious  of  the  thruth  of^ 

;....*     Ibcric.  p.  259.  i^v/oq   3x;fl)   rfiiJI^ 
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t^?is  remark,  and  well  knew  that  the  blows-^ 
which  feemed  di reified  at  his  friends,  were 
levelled  in  reahty,  at  his  own  head,  and 
judged  that  a  war  with  the  Romans,  which 
would  be  highly  agreeable  to  the  genera- 
hty  of  his  countrymen,  might  prove  the 
fureft  means  of  counter- working  his  ene- 
mies, and  preferving  himfelf  and  his  friends 
from  the  fury  of  a  pliant  and  fickle  popu-* 
lace,  already  inflamed  agdinft  his  party  by 
the  intrigues  of  Hanno.  He  concluded 
therefore,  according  to  Appian,  that  a  war 
with  fo  formidable  and  dangerous  a  powers- 
would  divert  the  Carthaginians  from  all  irxA: 
qniries  relative  to  his  friends,  and  oblige 
them  to  attend  wholly  to  an  aftair,  which' 
was.  of  the  laft  importance  to  their  coun'-> 
try.  Should  Appian*s  account  of  the  caufe 
of  this  war  be  admitted  as  true,  it  would' 
be  a  yet  ftronger  proof  of  the  calamitous- 
effeds  of  party  difanion;  though  it  would' 
by  no  means  excufe  Hannibal. «  For  Hanno- 
and  his  party  would  be  equally  culpable  for^ 
driving  a  man  of  Hannibal's  abilities  toftieh^ 
a  defperate  meafure,  purely  to'fcreen  him-st 
feir  and  his  party  from  their  malice  and- 
power.  But  the  blame  for  not  fupporting^* 
Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannx,  wheji*. 
fuch  fupport  would  have  enabled  him  to 
crufli  that  power,  which  by  their  means 
recovered  ilrtngth  fuificient  tofubverttheir 
..£;.?  own 
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own  country,  mufi:  be  thrown  entirely  upon 
Hanno  and  his  party.     It  was  a  crime  of 
the  blacked  dye,  and  an  adl  of  the  higheft 
treafon  againft  their  country,     and  another 
terrible  proof  of  the  fatal  effedts    of  party 
difunion.       Nor  was    this  evil  peculiar  to 
Carthage  only,  but  was  equally  common  in 
the  Roman  and  Grecian  Republicks.     Nay, 
could  we  trace  all  our  publick  meafures  up 
to  their  firft  fecret  fprings  of  a(51ion,   I  don't 
doubt  (notwithftanding  the  plaufible  reafons 
which  m'ght  have  been  given  to  the  pub- 
Kck  to  palliate  fach  meafures)  but  we  fliould 
find  our  own  country  raihly  engaged  in  wars 
detrimental  to  her  true  interells,  ov  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  a  difadvantageous  peace,  jufl: 
as  either  was  conducive  to  the  private  in- 
ters ft    of  the    prevailing   party.     Will  not 
our  own   annals  furnifli  us  with  fome  me- 
morable inftances  of  the  thruth  of  this  affer- 
tion  too  recent  to  be  denied  ?     Was  not  the 
treatment   which  the  great  Duke  of  iMarl- 
borough  received  from  Bolingbroke,  theEng- 
lilh  Hanno,  parallel  to  that  which  the  vic- 
torious Hannibcil  met  with  from  the  Cartha- 
ginian, after  the  battle  of  Cannae?    Did  not 
Bolingbroke,   from  the  wcrft  of  party  mo- 
tives,  difplace  that  ever  vidorious  General, 
defert  our  allies,  and  facrifice  the  brave  and 
faithful    Catalans,     and    tl  e    city    of   Bar- 
celona,  in  at  leaft  as  (hametul  a  manner 
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38  the  R'>iTians  did  their  unhappy  frijends  at 
SagJ^vntum  ?  Did  not  the  iame  mlnifter  by 
the  faul  tieaty  of  Utrecht,  rob  the  natioa 
of  all  thofe  advantages^  which  flie  bad  rcafon 
to  hope  for  from  a  long  and  fuccefsful 
wai  ?  Did  he  not  by  the  fame  treaty,  give 
our  mortal  enemy  France  time  to  retrivc 
her  affairs,  and  recover  from  that  lovi^  {late 
to  v/hich  the  Duke  of  Mariborough  bad  re* 
duced  her,  and  even  to  arrive  at  that  power, 
at  prefent  fo  terrible  to  us  and  to  all  Europe? 
To  what  can  we  attribute  the  late  ill  con- 
dueled  war  with  Spain,  but  to  the  ambition 
of  party.  How  was  the  nation  llunned  v/ith 
the  noife  of  Spaniih  depredations  from  the 
prefb !  how  loudly  did  the  fame  outcry  re- 
found  in  parliament!  yet  when  the  leaders 
of  that  powerful  oppofition  had  carried  their 
point  by  their  popular  clamours ;  when 
they  had  pufhed  the  nation  into  that  war; 
when  they  had  drove  an  overgrown  minif- 
ter  from  the  helm,  and  neftled  themlHves 
in  power,  how  quickly  did  they  torn  their 
backs  up  >n  the  honeft  men  of  their  party, 
who  refuied  to  concur  in  their  meaiurcs ! 
How  foon  did  they  convince  the  nation,  by 
Icreening  that  very  minifter  wlio  had  been  la 
many  years  the  objedt  of  their  refentment, 
and  by  carrying  on  their  own  uar  (as  I  may 
term  it)  with  the  fame  or  greater  lukewarm- 
Rcfs  than  what  they  had  lo  lately  exclaimed 
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againft  in  the  fame  minifter.  They  convinced, 
1  fay,  the  whole  nation,  that  the  welfare  of 
the  publick,  and  the  protedion  of  our  trade, 
had  not  the  leatl  fhare  in  the  real  motives  of 
their  condud:. 

But  as  the  Carthaginian  hiftory  during 
this  period,  is  intimately  blended  with  the 
Roman,  to  avoid  repetition,  I  am  obliged  to 
defer  my  farther  remarks  upon  the  condu(ft 
of  this  people,  'till  I  fpeak  of  the  difference 
between  the  civil  and  military  polity,  and 
manners  of  both  thofe  nation?. 
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'chap.    v. 

Of  Rome. 

THOUGH  there  is  a  concurrence  of 
feveral  caufes  which  bring  on  the  ruia 
ot  a  ftate,  yet  where  luxury  prevails,    that 
parent  of  all  our  fantaftick  imaginary  wants, 
ever  craving  and  ever  unfatisfied,   we  may 
juftly  aifign  it  as  the  leading  caufe  :  Since  it 
ever  was  and  ever  will  be  the  mofl  baneful 
to  publick  virtue.     For  as  luxury  is  conta- 
gious from  its  very  nature,  it  will  gradually 
dcfcend    from    the    higheft  to   the   loweft 
ranks,  'till  it  has  ultimately  infefted  a  whole 
people.     The  evils  ariiing  from  luxury  have 
not  been  peculiar  to  this  or  that  nation,  but 
equally  fatal  to  all  wherever  it  was  admitted. 
Political  a  Philofophy  lays  this  down  as  a 
fundamental  and  inconteftable  maxim,  that 
all  the  moft  flourifhingftates  owed  their  ruin, 
fooner  or  later,  to  the  effeds  of  luxury  3  and 
all  hlftory,  from  the  origin  of  mankind,  eon- 
firms  this  truth  by  the  evidence  of  fads  to 
the  highefl  degree  of  demonftration.     Jn  the 
great    defpotick    monarchies    it    produced 
avarice,    diflipation,    rapacioufncis,    oppref- 

*  Dionyf,  Halicarn.  cap.  2.  p.  137.  Edit.  Wechel. 
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fion,  perpetual  fa^lioiis  amongft  the  great, 
whi!fl  each  endeavoured  to  engrofs  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Prince  wholly  to  hiinfelf ;  ve- 
nality, and  a  contempt  of  ,all  law^  and  difci- 
piine  both  in  the  m.litary  and  civil  dep.irt- 
ments.  Whilft  the  people,  following  the 
pernicious  example-  of  their  faperiors,  con-^. 
trad:ed  fuch  a  dadardly  effeminacy,  j  )ined  to 
an  utter  inability  to  fupport  the  fatigues  of 
war,  as  quickly  threw  them  into  the  hands 
ot  the  firft  refolute  invader.  Thus  the  Af- 
fyrian  empire  funk  under  the  arnis  of  Cyrus 
with  his  poor  but  hardy  Perfians.  The  ex- 
tenfive  and  opulent  empire  of  Perfia  fell  an 
eafy  conqueft  to  Alexander  and  a  handful  of 
Macedonians^  and  the  Macedonian  Empire, 
when  enervated  by  the  luxury  of  Afia,  was 
compelled  to  receive  the  yoke  of  the  vido- 
rious  Romans. 

Luxury,  when  introduced  into  free  ftates, 
and  fuffered  to  be  diffufed  without  controul 
tl\rough  the  body  of  the  people,  was  ever 
produdive  of  that  degeneracy  of  manners, 
which  extinguifhed  publick  virtue,  and  put 
a  final  period  to  liberty.  For  as  ihe  incef- 
fant  dcniands  of  luxury  quickly  induced  ne- 
cefiity,  that  neceffity  kept  human  invention 
perpetually  on  the  rack  to  find  rut  ways  and 
mean>>  to  fupply  the  demands  of  luxury. 
Hence  the  lower  claiTes  at  firft  f  jld  their 
fuffrages  in  privacy  and  wixh  caution  ^  Iwt 
-.    .  as 
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a^  luxury  increafed,  and  the  manners  of  the 
people  grew  dai'y  more  corrupt,  they  openly 
let  them  up  to  fale  to  the  beft  bidder.  Hence 
too  the  ambitious  amongft  the  higher  clafles, 
whofe  fuperior  wealth  was  frequently  their 
only  qualification,  firft  purchafed  the  mod 
lucrative  pofts  in  the  State  by  this  infamous 
kind  of  traffick,  and  then  maintained  them- 
felves  in  power  by  that  additional  fund  f  .r 
corruption,  which  their  employments  fup- 
plied,  till  they  had  undone  thofe  they  had 
firfl  corrupted. 

But  of  ail  the  ancient  Republicks^  Rome 
in  the  laft  period  of  her  fieedom  was  the 
fcene  where  all  the  inordinate  paffions  of 
mankind  operated  moft  powerfully  and  with 
the  greateft  latitude.  There  we  fee  luxury, 
ambition,  fadion,  pride,  revenge,  fclfilli- 
nefs,  a  total  difregard  to  the  publick  good, 
and  an  univerfal  diffolutenefs  of  manners, 
firft  make  them  ripe  for,  and  then  compleat 
their  deflrudtion.  Confequently  that  pe- 
riod, by  fhewing  us  more  ftriking  examples^ 
will  afford  us  more  ufeful  leifuns  than  any 
other  part  of  their  hiftory. 

Rome,  once  the  mighty  miflrefs  of  the 
univerfe,  owed  her  rife,  according  to  Dio- 
nyfius  of  HalicarnafTus,  the  moft  curious  and 
moft  exa(3:  inquirer  into  the  Roman  antiqui- 
ties, to  a  fmall  colony  of  the  Albans  under 
the  condudl  of  Romulus,  the  fuppofed  grand- 
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fon  of  Numitor  King-  of  Alba.  That  the 
Albans  derived  their  origin  fromjhe  Greeks 
fcems  highly  probable  from  the  nature  of 
the  Alban  and  Roman  monarchical  govern- 
ment, which  appears  to  be  plainly  copied 
from  Lycurgus. 

The  government  firft  inftltuted  by  Ro- 
mulus, thefounder  of  this  extraordinary  Em- 
pire, was  that  perfed^  fort,  as  it  is  termed  by 
Dionyfius  and  Polybius,  which  coufilled  of 
a  due  admixture  of  the  regal,  ariflocratick, 
and  democratick  powers.  As  this  great 
man  received  the  Crown  as  a  reward  for 
his  fuperior  merit,  and  held  it  by  the  beft 
cf  all  titles,  the  willing  and  unanimous 
choice  of  a  free  people;  and  as  he  is  univer- 
faily  allowed  to  be  the  fole  inftitutor  of  their 
firft  form  of  government,  I  cannot  help 
ranking  him  amongft  the  moft  celebrated 
law-givers  and  heroes  of  antiquity.  Ro- 
mulus's  plan  of  governii^ent,  though  formed 
upon  the  model  of  Lycurgus,  was  evidently, 
in  fome  refpe(!ls,  fuperior  to  the  Spartan. 
For  the  executive  power  in  the  Roman  Go- 
vernment was  lodged  in  one  man  only^  the 
number  of  the  Senators  was  much  greater, 
and  though  the  whole  body  of  the  Romans 
was  farmed  into  one  regular  militia,  yet  the 
loweft  clafs  of  the  people  were  direded  to 
apply  themfelves  to  agriculture,  grazing,  and 
other    lucrative   employments;    a    pradicc 

wholly 
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\VhoIly  prohibited  to  the  free  Spartans.  The 
^reat  employments  of  the  Stale  were  folely 
confined  to  the  Patricians,  or  Ariftocratick 
part  3  but  the  Plebeians,  or  commonalty,  had 
in  return  the  power  of  chuling  Magiftrates, 
enading  laws,  and  determining  about  all 
wars  when  propofed  by  the  King.  But  ftill 
their  decrees  were  not  final,  for  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate  was  abfolutely  necelLry 
to  give  a  fanftion  to  whatever  the  people  had 
determined. 

Whether  the  Romans  would  have  conti- 
nued the  regal  power  in  their  founder's  fa- 
mily by  hereditary  fucceflion,  cannot  pofiibly 
be  determined,  becaufc,  when  Romulus  was 
put  to  death  by  the  Patricians  for  aiming  ac 
iriore  power  than  was  confiftent  with  their 
limited  monarchy,  he  left  no  childern.  This 
however  is  certain,  that  their  monarchy  con-* 
tinued  to  be  eledive,  and  was  attended  with 
thofe  diforders  which  are  the  ufual  effeds  of 
that  capital  error  in  politicks,  'till  the  ufurpa- 
tion  of  Tarquinius  Superbus. 

After  the  death  of  Romulus,  Numa,  a 
man  of  a  very  different  genius,  was  invited 
to  the  throne  by  the  unanimous^  confent  of 
the  whole  body  of  the  Romans.  This  wor- 
thy prince  reclaimed  his  fubjedts  from  their 
favpge  fondnefs  for  war  and  plunder,  and 
taught  them  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  hap- 
pineis  of  civil  and  focial  life,   by  inftraflmg 
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them  in  the  great  duties  of  religion,  or  piety 
towards  their  Gods,  and  the  Taws  of  juftice 
and  humanity,  which  contained  their  duty  to- 
wards their  fellow  creatures.  The  long  reign 
of  this  wife  and  good  prince  was  the  moft 
remarkable,  and  the  moft  happy  period  of 
time  Rome  ever  knew  from  her  foundation 
to  her  diffolution.  For  during  the  whole 
t^rm  of  forty  three  years,  which  was  the  ex- 
tent of  his  reign,  the  harmony  of  the  Ro- 
man State  was  neither  interrupted  by  any  ci- 
vil diffcntion  of  home,  nor  the  happinefs  of 
the  people  difturbed  by  any  foreign  war  or  in* 
vafion.  After  the  death  of  Numa,  who  di- 
ed univerfally  lamented  as  the  father  of  the 
people,  TuUus  Hoililius,  a  man  of  real  me- 
rit, was  legally  elected  King,  but,  after  a 
vidorious  reign  of  thirty  two  years,  was  de* 
flroyed  with  his  whole  family  by  lightning, 
according  to  fome  authors,  but,  according  to 
others,  was  murdered  by  Ancus  Marcius, 
grandfon  to  Numa  by  his  only  daughter,  who 
looked  upon  his  own  right  to  the  crown  as 
prior  to  Tullus,  or  his  family.  Ancus  Mar- 
cius however  received  the  crown  by  a  free 
cledion  of  the  people,  and  died  a  natural 
death  after  a  reign  of  twenty  four  years,  in 
which  he  rellored  fuch  of  the  religious  infli- 
tutions  of  his  grandfather  Numa  as  had  been 
neglefted  during  the  reign  of  his  predeceflbr. 
He  greatly  enlarged  the  city  of  Rome  itfelf, 
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and  made  it  a  fea-port  by  fortifying  the  havea 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tiber, 

Lucius  Tarquinius,  a  man  of  Greek  ex- 
tradion  by  his  father's  fide,  and  admitted  to 
the  priviledge  of  a  Roman  citizen  under  the 
reign  of  Ancus  Marcius,  was  raifed  to  the 
throne  for  his  uncommon  merit,  and  (hewed 
himfelf  worthy  of  that  high  truft,  which 
w;.s  repofed  in  him  by  the  Romans.  He  en- 
creafed  the  number  of  the  Senators  to  three 
hundred,  greatly  enlarged  their  territories, 
and  beautified  the  city  3  atld,  after  an  iliuf- 
trious  reign  of  thirty  eight  years,  was  afllaf- 
finated  in  his  palace  by  the  contrivance  of 
the  two  fons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  who  hoped 
after  his  death  to  recover  the  kingdom,  which 
their  father  had  been  poflfeffed  of.  But  their 
fcheme  was  far  from  fucceeding,  for  Tarqui- 
nius was  fo  well  beloved  by  his  people,  thaC 
the  perfons,  who  committed  the  murder,  were 
executed,  and  the  fons  of  Ancus  banifhed,  and 
their  eftates  confifcaied.  Tullius  Servius, 
who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Tarquini* 
us,  fucceeded  to  the  crown  by  the  artful 
management  of  his  mother-in-law,  and  by 
the  favour  of  the  people,  though  without  the 
concurrence  either  of  the  Senate  or  Patrici- 
ans. Tullius  was  certainly  a  man  of  rea!  me- 
rit, and,  as  I  think,  fuperior  in  point  of  abi- 
lities to  all  the  Roman  Kings,  Romulus  alone 
excepted.  But  as  he  Teemed  to  affedl  a  De- 
Hiiocracy,  and  was  chiefly  fupported  by  the 
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people,  he  was  always  difagreeable  to  i\\b 
Patricians,  who  looked  upon  his  advancement 
to  the  crown  as  an  illegal  intrufion.  But  as 
he  did  mofl;  fignal  fervices  to  his  country, 
during  a  glorious  reign  of  four  and  forty 
years,  I  cannot  help  taking  notice  of  fome 
of  his  inftitutions,  without  the  knowledge 
of  which  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  form  a 
perfedl  idea  of  the  Roman  conftitution. 

Tullius  ordered  all  the  Romans  to  regifler 
their  names  and  ages,  with  thofe  of  their  pa- 
rents, wives  and  children,  and  the  place  of 
their  abode,  either  in  the  city  or  the  country. 
At  the  fame  time  he  enjoined  them  to  give  in 
upon  oath  a  juft  valuation  of  their  effects, 
on  pain  of  being  whipped  and  fold  for  flaves 
if  they  failed  in  regiftering  all  thefe  particu- 
lars. From  this  regifter  he  formed  his  plan 
for  a  regular  and  general  militia,  which  was 
invariably  followed  by  the  Romans,  'till  the 
time  of  Marius.  To  effed:  this  he  divided 
the  whole  body  of  the  citiziens  into  fix  claf- 
fes.  The  firft  clafs  confided  of  thofe  whofe 
pofiefiions  amounted  to  a  hundred  ^  Mince. 
Thcfe  he  armed  in  the  compleatefi:  manner, 
and  divided  into  eighty  centuries ;  forty  of 
which,  compofed  of  the  younger  men,  were 
appointed  to  take  the  field  in  time  of  war  ; 
the  other  forty  were  afiigned  for  the  defence 

a  About  three  hundred  pounds, 
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of  the  city.  To  thefe  eighty  centuries  of 
heavy  armed  foot  he  added  eighteen  centuries 
of  horfe,  feleded  out  of  thofe  who  had  the 
largeft  eftates,  and  were  of  diftinguiflied 
birth.  Thus  the  firft  clafs  contained  ninety 
eight  centuries.  The  fecond,  third,  and 
fourth  claffes  confifled  each  of  twenty  centu- 
ries only,  and  were  compofed  of  citizt^ns, 
whofe  efreds  were  eflimated  at  feventy  five, 
fifty,  and  five  and  twenty  Mince -y  and  their 
arms  were  lighter  according  to  their  refoec^ 
live  clafles.  To  the  fecond  clafs  he  added 
two  clafles  of  armourers  and  axmen.  To 
the  fourth  clafs  two  centuries  of  trumpeters 
and  blowers  on  the  horn,  which  contained 
the  martial  mufick  of  the  army.  The  fifth 
clafs  confided  of  thofe  who  were  worth 
twelve  Mince  and  a  half,  which  he  divided 
into  thirty  centuries,  armed  with  darts  and 
flings  only,  and  were  properly  irregulars. 
The  fixth  clafs,  which  was  by  much  the 
moft  numerous,  was  comprehended  in  one 
century  only,  and  confifl:cd  of  the  poorefl: 
citizens,  who  were  exempted  from  all 
kind  of  taxes,  as  well  as  all  fervicc  in  the 
army. 

By  this  wife  difpofition  the  burthen  of  the 
war  fell  chiefly  upon  thofe  who  were  befl:ablc 
to  fupport  it.  Thus,  for  inflance,  if  he 
wanted  to  raife  twentv  thoufand  men,  he  di- 
vided  that  number  amongft  the  ceufturies  of 
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the  firft  five  clafles,  and  ordered  each  centu- 
ry to  furnifh  its  refpcdive  quota.  He  theri 
calculated  the  fum  neceffary  for  the  fupport 
of  the  war,  which  he  divided  in  the  iame 
rnanner  amongft  the  centuries,  and  ordered 
every  man  to  pay  in  proportion  to  his  poiTef- 
fions.  Hence  the  rich,  who  were  iewer  in 
number,  but  divided  into  more  centuries, 
were  not  only  obliged  to  ferve  oftener,  but  to 
pay  greater  taxes.  For  Tuilius  thought  it 
juft,  that  they  who  had  the  greatefl:  property 
at  ftake  fliould  bear  the  greatefl  fhare  of  the 
burden,  both  in  their  perfons  and  fortunes ; 
as  he  judged  it  equitable,  that  the  poor 
fhould  be  exempted  from  taxes,  becaufe  they 
were  in  want  of  the  neccffaries  of  life  5  and 
from  the  ferviqe;  becaufe  the  Roman  foldiers 
fervcd  at  that  tin^e  at  their  own  expence  3  a 
cuftom  which  continued  long  after.  For  the 
Roman  foldiers  received  no  pay,  as  "  Livy 
informs  us,  'till  the  three  hundred  and  forty 
eighth  year  frotn  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
—  As  the  rich,  by  this  regulation,  were  fub- 
jefttd  to  the  greatcft  fhare  of  the  expence 
and  danger,  Tuilius  made  them  an  ample  re-, 
compence  by  throwing  the  chief  power  of 
the  Government  into  their  hands,  which  he 
f ffefted  by  the  following  fcheme,  too  artfi^l 
lijr  the  penetration  of  the  comtnon  people. 

By 
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By  the  fundamental  conftitiuion  of  the 
Romans  the  ekdting  Magiftraie*,  both  civil 
and  military,  the  enad:ing  or  repealing  laws, 
and  the  declaring  war,  or  concluding  peace, 
were  all  determined  by  the  fuffrages  or  the 
people.  But  as  the  people  voted  by  their 
curiae  %  into  ten  of  which  every  tribe  was  di- 
vided, 

'  Romulus  had  divided  the  whole  People  into  39 
curiae,  ten  of  -which  compofed  a  Tribe.  At  their  co- 
mitia,  or  general  aflemblies,  the  people  divided  into 
their  refpeclive  curia  and  gave  their  votes  man  by  man. 
The  majority  of  votes  in  each  curia  pafied  for  the 
voice  of  the  whole  curiae,  and  the  majority  of  the  curi» 
for  the  general  determination  of  the  whole  people. 

TuUius  on  the  contrary  took  their  votes  onJy  by 
centuries,  the  wholenumber  of  which  amounted  to  193, 
into  which  he  had  fubdivided  the  fix  clafles.  But  as 
the  firft  clafs  alone,  which  was  compofed  wholly  of  the 
rich,  contained  98  of  thefe  centuries,  if  the  centuries 
of  the  firft  clafs  were  unanimous,  which,  as  Dion)  fius 
informs  us,  was  generally  the  cafe,  they  carried  every 

point  by  a  fure  majority  of  3. If  they  difagreed, 

Tuilius  called  the  centuries  of  the  2d  claf>,  and  (o  on 
^till  97  centuries  agreed  in  one  opinion,  which  made  a 
majority  of  one.  If  the  numbers  continued  equal,  that 
is,  96  on  each  fide  of  the  quellion,  after  the  five  firft 
claffts  had  voted  ;  Tullius  called  up  the  fixth  claf« 
which  was  compofed  wholly  of  the  pooreft  pec^lc,  and 
contained  but  one  century,  and  the  vote  of  this  cen- 
tury determined  the  quetlion-^^But  thi^cafe,  as  Diony- 
fius  obferves,  happened  fo  very  rarely  ;  that  ev'e«  the 
votes  of  the  4th  clafs  were  feldom  called  for,  aod  thu;S 
the  votes  of  the  fifth  and  fixth  were  generally  ufeleis, 
Confequently  when  the  people  voted  by  their  cuiise, 
where  the  vote  of  every  individual  was  taken,  the  poor 
who  were  much  ihe  moft  numcroiis,  might  always  be 
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vided,  the  meaneft  citizen  had  an  equal  vote 
with  the  greateft :  confequently  as  the  poor 
were  much  more  numerous  than  the  rich, 
they  carried  every  point  by  a  fure  majority. 
Tullius  altered  this  method,  affembled  the 
people,  and  took  their  votes  by  centuries,  not 
by  curiae.  This  artful  meafure  turned  the 
fcale,  and  transferred  the  majority  to  the  rich. 
For  as  the  votes  of  the  firft  clafs  were  firft 
taken,  the  votes  of  that  clafs,  which  con^ 
tained  ninety  eight  centuries,  if  unanimous, 
always  conftituted  a  majority  of  three  votes, 
which  decided  the  queflion  without  taking 
the  votes  of  the  five  fucceeding  cLlTes,  a§ 
they  were  in  that  cafe  wholly  ufelefs. 

Tullius  had  married  his  two  daughters  to 
Tarquinius  and  Aruns,  the  grandfons  of  his 
predeceflor,  whofe  guardian fhip  he  had  un-^ 
dertaken  during  their  minority.  But  what 
tye  is  ftrong  enough  to  reftrain  ambition  ? 
His  younger  daughter  Tullia,  the  mofi:  am-- 
bitious,  and  moft  detefiable  of  her  fex,  un- 
able to  prevail  upon  her  hufband  Arnns  to 
join  in  depofing  her  father,  applied  to  her 
brother-in-law   Tarquinius,    whofe   temper 

fecure  of  a  great  majority. But  when  the  votes  were 

taken  by  centuries,  according  to  the  new  method  in- 
ftitutcd  by  Tullius,  that  numerous  body  of  the  poor, 
which  compcf'ed  the  fintgle  century  of  the  6th  clafs, 
and  confequently  had  but  one  vote,  became  wholly 
ififigniflcant, 
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was  congenial  with  her  own,  and  offered  to 
be  his  wife  if  he  would  affcrt  his  juft  right, 
a^  Ihe  termed  it,  and  attempt  to  fupplant  her 
fiuher.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  in- 
ceftuous  match  agreed  upon,  which  was  fooii 
after  compleated  by  the  death  of  her  huf- 
band  and  filter,  who  were  privately  difpatch- 
ed,  that  there  might  be  no  obftacle  remaining. 
Tarquinius,  now  the  worthy  hufband  of  fuch 
a  wife,  attempted  in  the  fenate  to  procure 
the  depofition  of  Tullius,  but,  failing  in  his 
defign,  at  the  inftigation  of  his  impious  wife,  . 
he  procured  the  old  King  to  be  openly  affafji- 
nated  in  the  ftreet  before  his  palace,  and  the 
unnatural  Tullia  drove  her  chariot  in  triumph 
over  the  body  of  her  murdered  father.  By 
this  complicated  fcene  of  adultery,  m.urder, 
and  parricide,  Tarquin,  furnamed  the  Provid. 
forced  his  way  to  the  throne,  and  to  ufurpa- 
tion  added  the  moft  execrable  and  avowed  ty- 
ranny. The  ^  Patricians,  who  had  favoured 
his  ufurpation,  either  from  their  hatred  to 
Tullius  and  the  Plebeians,  or  from  the  hopes 
of  fharing  in  the  Government,  with  which, 
according  to  Dionyfius,  they  had  been  pri- 
vately allured,  were  the  firft  who  felt  the 
bloody  effeds  of  his  arbitrary  temper.  Not 
only  the  friends  of  Tulhus,  and  thofe  whom 

^  Ditnyf,  Huiicarn.  lib.  4.  p.   182.  edit.  1546. 
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he  fufpeded  as  uneafy  under  his  ufurpation, 
but  all  who  were  diftinguifhed  by  their  fupe- 
rior  wealth  fell  a  facrifiLe  to  bis  fufpicion  or 
avarice.  All  fuch  were  accufed,  by  his  pro- 
fligate emiiTaries,  of  many  fictitious  crimes, 
but  particularly  of  a  confpiracy  againft  his 
pcrfonj  the  common  pretence  of  all  tyrants^ 
As  the  tyrant  himfelf  fat  as  judge,  all  de- 
fence was  ufelefs.  Some  received  fentence  of 
death,  fome  of  banifhment,  and  the  eftates 
of  both  were  alike  confifcated.  The  greater 
number  of  thofe  that  were  accufed,  knowing 
the  true  motives  of  the  tyrant's  condudt,  and 
dcfpairing  of  fafety,  voluntarily  left  the  city  \^ 
but  Ibme  of  the  greateft  note  were  privately 
murdered  by  his  orders,  whofe  bodies  could 
never  be  found.  When  he  had  fufficiently 
thinned  the  Senate  by  the  death,  or  banifli- 
ment  of  its  mod  valuable  members,  he  filled 
up  the  vacant  feats  wMth  his  own  creatures.. 
But  as  he  allowed  nothing  to  be  propoi'ed  or 
done  there,  bat  in  conformity  to  his  or- 
ders, he  reduced  it  to  an  empty  form,  with- 
out the  leaft  Ihadow  of  power.  *  The  Ple- 
beians, who  beheld  with  pleafure  the  fuffer- 
ings  of  the  Patricians,  which  they  efteemed 
a  juft  punifliment  for  their  behaviour  under 
the  reign  of  Tullius,  were  quickly  treated 
with  much  greater  feverity.     For  the  Tyrant 

a  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  id.  ibid. 
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not  only  aboliilied  all  the  laws  which  Tullius 
had  eilablilhed  to  lecure  them  againft  the  op- 
preffions  oi  the  Patricians,  but  loaded  them 
with  ruinous  taxes,  and  prohibited  ail  theif 
publick  religious  affemblies,  that  they  might 
have  no  opportunity  of  meeting  to  form  fe- 
cret  confpiracies.  Proceeding  then  upon  the 
conftant  maxim  of  all  tyrants,  that  idlenefs 
in  the  people  is  the  parent  of  fedition,  he 
€xhaufted  them  fo  much  by  theflavifh  drudg- 
ery, in  which  he  kept  them  conftantly  em-, 
ployed  at  the  publick  works,  that  the  Patri- 
cians rejoiced  in  their  turn  at  the  heavier  mi- 
ftricsof  the  Plebeians,  whilft  neither  of  thetn 
endeavoured  to  put  a  period  to  their  common 
calamities.  Alter  the  Romans  had  groaned 
five  and  twenty  years  under  this  cruel  and 
ignominious  bondage,  the  rape  committed 
by  Sextus,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Tarquin,  upon 
Lucretia,  the  wife  of  Colla.inus,  an  emi-- 
nent  Patrician,  and  near  relation  of  the  Tar- 
quin family,  produced  a  coalition  of  both  or- 
der?, which  ended  in  the  expulfion  of  Tar- 
quin and  his  fons,  aiid  a  folemn  abjuration  of 
monarchical  Government. 

The  tyranny  of  Tarquin  had  made  the 
very  name  of  King  fo  odious  to  the  Romans 
in  general,  that  the  Patricians,  Vv^ho  were 
the  chief  condu(51ors  of  this  revolution, 
found  it  no  ditiicult  matter  to  cliahlifh  an 

-   Auf^ 
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^  Ariftocracy  upon  the  ruins  of  Monarchy, 
Two  Magiftrates  were  appointed,  termed 
Confuls,  veiled  with  the  regal  power,  whofe 
office  was  annual  and  elective.  .  The  Senate 
was  filled  up  out  of  the  moft  eminent  of  the 
Plebeians,  after  they  had  firfl  been  created 
Patricians,  and  the  people  reftored  to  their 
right  of  holding  alfemblies,  of  giving  their 
votes  and  doing  whatever  they  were  intitled 
to  by  former  cuftoms.  But  the  power  of  the 
people  was  rather  nominal  than  real.  For 
though  the  Confuls  were  annually  eledled  by 
the  fuffi'ages  of  the  people,  a  privilege 
which  carried  the  appearance  of  a  Democra- 
cy, yet  as  the  votes  were  taken  by  centuries, 
not  by  tribes,  the  Patricians  were  generally 
mailers  of  the  eledion.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  after  the  expulfion  ofTarquin,  Diony- 
fius  conflantly  terms  the  new  Government 
an  Ariilocracy,  It  evidently  appears  too 
through  tlie  whole  remaining  part  of  his  hif- 
tory,  that  there  was  a  felfiin  and  haughty 
fadion  amongil  the  Patricians,  who  affeded 
a  tyrannical  Oligarchy,  and  aimed  at  reducing 
the  Plebeians  to  a  ftate  of  fcrvitude.  Vale- 
rius, furnamtd  Poplicola,  the  mofi:  humane 
patriot  of  all  thofe  w^io  were  concerned  in 
baniihing  the  Tarquins,  introduced  fome  be- 
neficent laws,  which,  according  to  Dionyfi- 

^  Dionyf.  Halicarn,  lib.  5.  p.   2C5. 
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lis,  gave  great  relief  to  the  Plebeians.  For 
by  one  he  made  it  capital  for  any  perfon  to 
exercifeany  magiftracy  over  the  Romans,  un- 
lefs  that  office  (liould  be  received  from  the 
people  :  as  he  ordered  by  another,  that  no 
Roman  (hould  be  punifhed  wi  hout  a  legal 
trial ;  and  that  if  any  Roman  ftould  be  con- 
demned by  any  Magiftrate  to  be  fined,  whip- 
ped, or  put  to  death,  the  condemned  perfon 
might  appeal  from  the  fentence  of  that  Ma- 
giftrate to  the  people,  and  fliould  be  liable  to 
no  punifliment  'till  his  fate  had  been  deter- 
mined by  their  fuitrages.  A  plain  proof  that 
the  Plebeians  'till  that  time  laboured  under 
grievances  not  very  confiftent  with  their  pre- 
tended liberty.  Another  proof  may  be  drawn 
from  the  wretched  ftate  of  the  Plebeians,  un- 
der the  cruel  oppreffionsanfing  from  the  ava- 
rice and  extortions  of  the  Patricians,  which 
firft  gave  birth  to  thofe  perpetual  feditions, 
which  fill  the  hiftory  of  that  Republick. 
For  as  the  Roman  (oldiers,  who  were  all  free 
citizens,  not  only  paid  their  proportion  of 
the  taxes,  but  were  obliged  to  ferve  in  the 
field  at  their  own  expence  during  the  whole 
campaign,  this  frequently  obliged  them  to 
borrow  money  at  high  interelf  of  the  Patri- 
cians, who  had  engrofied  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  publick  wcalh.  But  as  the  Ro- 
man territories  were  often  ravao;ed  bv  rheir 
neighbours  in  thofe  wars,    which  I'arquia 
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perpetually  incited  to  procure  the  recovery  of 
his  crown,  the  lofs  fell  heavieft  upon  the  Ple- 
beians, who  were  frequently  ilript  of  all 
their  effedls,  and  reduced  to  the  utmoft  po- 
verty. Hence  unable  to  pay  the  principal  of 
their  debts,  ioined  to  an  accumulated  load  of 
ufury  upon  ufury,  they  were  furrendered  by 
the  judges  to  the  difcretion  of  their  creditors* 
Thefe  unfeeling:  wretches  confined  their  debt- 
"brs  in  chains,  tortured  their  bodies  with  whips, 
and  treated  them  with  fuch  inhumanity,  that 
great  numbers  of  the  Romans  were  in  as  bad 
a  fituatiof]  as  the  poor  Athenians  when  Solon 
fird  undertook  the  adminiftration.  The  ef* 
feds  of  this  deteftable  treatment  of  people, 
who  had  been  taught  to  call  themfelves  free, 
appeared  about  twelve  years  after  the  erettioti 
<ii  their  new  Government.  For  when  the 
Tarquins  had  raifed  up  a  confederacy  of  thir- 
ty cities  of  the  Latins  againft  themx  the  Ple- 
beians peremptorily  rcfufed  to  enlift  'till  a 
vote  was  paffed  for  the  abolition  of  their 
debts.  As  perfuafions  had  no  effed:,  the 
Senate  met  upon  the  cxcafion.  Valerius^  the 
fon  of  the  humane  Poplicola,  pleaded  flrong- 
ly  in  favour  of  the  people,  but  was  violently 
oppofed  by  Appius  Claudius,  a  haughty  and. 
imperious  man,  who  is  termed  by  Dionyfius 
an  abettor  of  the  Oligarchy,  and  head  of  that 
fadion,  which  w^re  enenjies  to  the  people. 
'J! he  moderate  men   amungft  the  Senators 

pro- 
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pfopofed,  that  the  debts  fliould  be  paid  out 
ofthepublick  treafury;  a  meafure  which 
Would  preferve  the  poor  for  the  fervice  of  the 
State,  and  prevent  any  injuftice  to  the  credi- 
tors. Salutary  as  this  meafure  muft  fcem, 
the  oppofition  was  fo  great  that  nothing  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  relult  of  the  debates  was, 
**  That  no  decree  fhould  be  made  at  prefent 
relating  to  this  affair,  but  that  as  foon  as  the 
war  (hould  be  concluded  with  fuccefs,  the 
Confuls  fhould  lay  it  before  the  Senate,  and 
take  their  vote  upon  the  occaiion.  That  in 
the  mean  time  no  debt  fliould  be  fued  for, 
and  that  the  execution  of  all  laws,  except 
thofe  relating  to  the  war,  ihould  be  fuipend** 
ed/'  This  decree  did  not  wholly  quiet  the 
ferment  amongft  the  people.  Several  of  the 
poorer  fort  demanded  an  immediate  abolition 
of  .their  debts,  as  the  condition  for  their  tak- 
ing a  fhare  in  the  dangers  of  the  war,  and 
looked  upon  this  delay  rather  as  an  impofi- 
tion.  The  Senate,  who,  as  the  event  fl:iewed, 
were  determined  never  to  grant  their  requefl, 
and  yet  were  afraid  of  new  commotions,  re- 
folved  to  abolifh  the  Confulfliip,  and  all  other 
Magiftracies  for  the  prefent,  and  to  invert  a 
new  Magiftrate  with  abfolute  and  unlimited 
power,  and  fubjed't  to  no  account  for  his  ac- 
tions. This  new  officer  was  termed  the  Dic- 
tator, and  the  duration  of  his  office  was  li- 
mited to  fix  months,  at  the  end  ol  which 

term 
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term  the  Conluls  were  to  refume   their  t'or- 
mer  authority.     The  chit^f  rcafon,  as  ^  D^o- 
nv  fius  informs  us,  which  induced  the  Senate 
to  make  ufe  of  this  dangerous  expedient,  was 
to  evade  that  law  which  Poplicola  had  pro- 
cured in  favour  of  the  Piebeians,  which  made 
it  death  for  a  Magiftrate  to  punifli  a  Roman 
without  a  legal  trial,  or  before  he  was  con- 
demned by  the  people.     The  Senate  then 
mdde  a  decree  for  the  eledtion  of  a  Dictator, 
iind  the  Plebeians  ignonmt,  as  Dionylius  ob- 
ierves,  of  the  importance  of  that  decree,  not 
only  confirmed  the  refokitions  of  the  Senate^ 
but  gave  up  to  them  the  power  of  chufing 
the  perfun  who  (liould  be  in  veiled  with  th..t 
dignity.     Titus  Lartius,  one  of  the  Confuls, 
was  nominated  by  his  collcgue  according  to 
the  form  at  that  time  agreed  upon  in  the  Se-* 
nate.     When  the  Dictator  appeared  in  all 
the  pomp  and  grandeur  of  bis  new  office, 
he  ftru-ck  a  tenor  into  the  mofl:  turbulent, 
2nd  the  people,  thus  tricked  out  of  that  law 
whicl>  7/as  their  only  pr^tedion,  immediate- 
Iv  fubn-sitted.     Lartius,  who  feems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  greateft:  men  of  his  time, 
ordered  in  a  general  regifler  of  all  the  Ro- 
mans, and  formed  his  army  after  that  wife 
method   firfl  iniiituted   by  Servius  Tullius. 
When  he  took  the  field  he  perfuaded  the  La- 
tins, by  his  Angular  addrefs,   to  difband  ihe 
forces  and  conclude  a  truce,  and  thus  divert- 
*  Dionyf.  lialicarn.  lib.  5.  p.  247. 
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fe.]  the  impending  ftorm  without  figiiting. 
He  then  returned  home,  and  refigned  his 
o  lice  before  the  time  was  expired,  without 
having  exercifed^any  one  adl  of  feverity  upon 
a  fingle  Roman.  A  noble  inftancc  of  mo- 
deration and  piiblick  virtue! 

At  the  expira:iQn  of  the  truce,  which  was 
made  for  one  year  onlv,  the  Latins  took  the 
firld  with  a  powerful  army.  Aulus  Poft- 
humius  was  created  Diftutor  by  the  Romans, 
and  a  decifive  battle  was  fought  near  the 
Lake  Regillus,  in  vv'hich  the  Romans  were 
compieatly  vidtors.  Sextus  Tarquin  waf? 
killed  upon  the  fpot,  and  old  Tarquin  the 
father  died  foon  after.  As  fcon  as  this  war 
Was  ended,  the  Senate,  regardlefs  of  iheif 
promife,  ordered  all  thofe  faits  for  debt  to 
be  determined  accordinp-  to  \d\v,  which  had 
been  fufpended  during  the  w^r.  This  faith- 
lefs  proceeding  raifed  fuch  violent  commo- 
tions amongft  the  people,  that  a  foreign  war 
was  janged  the  befl  expedient  to  divert  the 
ftorm  which  threatened  the  Aiiflocracy.  The 
haughty  Appius  Claudius,  ami  Pcblius  Ser- 
vilius,  a  man  of  a  very  different  ch a radler. 
Were  nominated  Confuls  by  Fofthumius  and 
his  *  collegue,  which  feemsa  manfeflinvafion 
of  the  rights  of  the  people.  A  war  was 
refolved  upon  againfl  the  Volfcians,  but  the 

*  DionjT   Halicarn.  lib.  6.  p.   255. 
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Plebeians  aeain  refuted  to  obev  the  fummonfi 
for  inlifting.     Servilius  adhered  to  the  max- 
ims of  Valerius,  and  advifed  an  immediate 
decree  for  the  abolition  of  the  debts.     But 
tie  was  furioully  oppofed  by  *  the  inexorable 
Appius,   v^-ho  edited  him  a  flatterer  of  the 
people,  and  declared  that  it  would  be  giving 
up  the  Government  to  the  people  when  they 
had  it  in  their  power  to  live  under  an  A- 
riftocracy.       After  much  time  was  fpent  in 
thefe  debates,  Servilius,  who  was  a  popular 
man,  prevailed  upon  the  Plebeians,  by  his  in- 
treatics,  and  railed  an  army  of  volunteers, 
with  which  he  marched  againfl:  the  enemy. 
The  Volfcians,  who  placed  their  chief  depen- 
dance  upon  the  diiunion  which   prevailed 
amongft  the  Romans,  fubmitted  to  whatever 
terms  the  Conful  fliould  think  proper  to  im- 
pofe,  and  delivered  three  hundred  hoftages 
chofen  out  of  their  principal  families,  as  a 
fecurity  for  their  behaviour.     But  this  fub- 
miffion  was  far  from  real,  and  was  calculated 
only  to  amufe  the  Romans  and  gain  time  for 
their  military  preparations.     War  was  once 
more  decreed  againfl:  the  Volfcians ;  but  whilft 
the  Senate  was  deliberating  about  the  number 
of  the  forces  proper  to  be  employed,  a  man 
advanced  in  years  appeared  in  the  Forum  and 

»  Dionyf.  Kallcarn.  lib.  6.  p.  266. 
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mplored  the  affiftance  of  the  people.  *  Fa- 
mine fat  pictured  in  his  pale  and  meagre  face, 
and  the  fqaalid  hue  of  his  drefs  indicaced 
the  extremes  of  poverty  and  wretchednefs. 
This  man,  who  was  not  unknown  to  the 
people,  and,  according  to  report,  had  bora 
a  command  in  the  army,  firil  fliewed  f<?veral 
honourable  fears  in  his  bread,  remains  of  the 
wounds  he  had  received  in  the  fervicc  of 
hiscountry,  and  then  informed  them :  **  That 
**  he  had  been  prefent  in  eight  and  twenty 
*'  battles,  and  frequintlv  received  rewards 
**  beflowed  only  upon  fuperior  bravery: 
**  That  in  the  Sabine  war  his  cattle  were 
driven  off  by  the  enemy>  his  eftate  plun- 
d  red,  and  his  houfe  reduced  to  aflies  : 
that  under  thtfe  unhappy  circumftances 
he  was  compelled  to  borr.^w  money  to  pay 
the  publick  taxes ^  that  this  debt,  accu- 
mulated by  ufury,  reduced  him  to  the  fad 
ncceffiiy  of  felling  the  eftate  defcended 
*'  to  h.m  from  his  anceftcrs,  with  what 
**  little  effeds  he  had  remaining:  but  that 
*'  all  this  proving  infufficient,  his  devouring 
4-*'  debts,  likea  w^aOingconfumption^  had  at- 
tacked hiS  perfon,  and  he,   v/ith  his  two 
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*  I  have  chiefly  followed  Livy  In  his  beautiTuI  relatica 
of  this  affdir,  as  the  deicription  he  gives  of  this  un* 
hiippy  ohjecSi^,  is  not  only  much  more  ftriking  than  that 
of  Dionyfius,  but  one  of  the  moft  pathetick  I  ev-er 
met  with  lu  hillory.     Li  v.  lib.  2.  p.  92- 
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"  fons,  were  delivered  upas  {laves,  and  led 
*'  away  to  the  (laughter  houle  by  his  cre- 
*'  ditors."     When  he  had  faid  this,  he  threw 
off  his  rags,  and  ibcv/ed  his  back  yet  bleed- 
ing from  the  fcourge  of  this  mercikfs  mailer. 
This  fight  inflamed  the  people  greatly,  but 
the  debtors  brealving  out  of  their  creditors 
houfcs,  moft  of  whom  were  loaded  with 
chains  and  fetters,  raifed  their  fury  even  to 
madnefs.     If  any  one  defired  them  to  take 
up  arms   in  defence  of  their   country,    the 
debtors  fliewed  *  their  chains,  as  the  reward 
they  had  met  with  for  their  pad  fervices, 
and  afked  with  indignation,  whether fuch  blef- 
fings  were  worth  fighting  for.     Whilft  num- 
bers of  them  openly  declared  that  it  was 
much   more  eligible   to   be  flaves    to   the 
Volfcians  than  the  Patricians.     The  Senate, 
quite  difconcerted   by  the    violence  of  the 
tumult,  intreated  Servilius  to  take  the  ma- 
nagement of  the   people.     For  an  exprefs 
was  juft  arrived  from  the  Latins,  with  advice 
that  a  numerous  army  of  the  enemy  had 
alreadv  entered  their  territories.     Servilius 
remonftrated  to  the  people  the  confequences 
of  difunion  at  fo  critical  a  juncture,  and  pa- 
cified them  by  the  aflurance  that  the  Senate 
would    confirm    whatever    concefilons    he 
ihould  make;  he  then  ordered  the  crier  to 

*  Dionyf.  rialicarn.  lib.  6l.  p.  268. 
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proclaim,  that  no  citizen  who  voluntarily 
inlifted  ihould  be  fa bjedl  to  the  demands  or 
infults  of  his  creditors  wliiift  the  army  con- 
tinued in  the  field.  The  pej^ple  now  flock- 
ed in  with  chearfulnefs,  and  the  levies  were 
Icon  compleated.  Scrvilius  tock  the  field 
and  defeated  the  Volfcians,  made  himfcif 
mafler  of  their  camp,  took  fcveral  of  their 
cities,  and  divided  the  whole  plunder  amongft 
his  foldiers.  At  the  news  of  this  fuceels 
the  fanguinary  *  Appius  ordered  all  the  Vol- 
ician  holiages  to  be  brought  into  the  Forum, 
there  to  be  whipped  and  pubhckly  beheaded. 
And  when  at  his  return  Servilius  demanded 
a  triumph,  he  loudly  oppofed  it,  c  lied  him 
a  factious  man,  and  aceufed  him  of  defraud- 
ing the  treafury  of  the  booty,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  Senate  to  deny  him  that  honour. 
Servilius,  enraged  at  this  ufage,  entered  the  city 
in  triumph  with  his  army,  amjdfl:  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  people,  to  the  great  mor- 
tification of  the  Patricians. 

Under  the  following  confulfhlp  the  Sa- 
bines  prepared  to  invade  the  Roman?,  and 
the  people  again  refufed  to  ferve  unlefs  the 
debts  were  firft  aboliflied.  Lartiu?,  the  firft 
didator,  pleaded  flrongly  for  the  people,  but 
the  infiexible  Appius  propofed  the  norrrin  ttion 
of  a  Didator,  as  the  only  remedy  againft  ibc 

*   Dlonyf,  Halicarn.  lib.  6.  p.   270* 
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mutiny.  His  motion  was  carried  in  the  Se- 
nate by  a  majority  of  voices,  and  Manius 
Valerius,  a  brother  to  the  great  PoplicoLi,  was 
created  Didator.  Valerius,  who  was  a  man 
of  great  honour,  engaged  his  word  to  the 
Plebeians,  that  if  they  would  ferve  chear- 
fully  upon  this  occafion,  he  would  undertake 
the  Senate  Ihould  reward  them  by  quieting 
the  contefts  relating  to  their  debts,  and 
granting  whatever  they  could  reafonably  de- 
fire,  and  commanded  at  the  fame  time  that 
no  citizen  fhould  be  fued  for  debt  during  his 
adminiftration.  The  people  had  fo  often 
experienced  the  publick  virtue  of  the  Va^ 
lerian  family,  and  no  longer  apprehenfive  of 
being  again  impofed  upon,  offered  themfeives 
in  fuch  crowds,  than  ten  legijns  of  four 
thoufand  men  each  were  levied,  the  greatefl 
army  oi  natives  the  Romans  had  ever  brought 
into  the  field.  The  Dictator  finiflied  the 
campaign  with  glory,  was  rewarded  with  a 
triumph,  and  difcharged  ihe  people  from  fa^^ 
ther  fcrvice.  ^  This  ftep  was  not  at  ail  a- 
greeable  to  the  Senate,  who  feared  the  peo^ 
pie  would  now  claim  the  performance  of  >he 
Did:ator's  promifes.  Their  fears  were  juft  j 
for  Valerius  kept  his  word  with  the  people, 
and  moved  the  Senate  that  the  promife  they 
bad  made  to  him  might  be  taken  into  con? 
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fideration.  But  the  Appian  fadiori  oppofed 
it  with  the  utmofl  virulence,  and  exclaimed 
again(t  hi&  family  as  flatterers  of  the  people, 
and  introducers  of  pernicious  laws.  Vule* 
rius,  finding  his  motion  over-ruled,  reproached 
the  Senate  for  their  behaviour,  and  foretold 
the  confequences  which  would  attend  it;  and 
quitting  the  Senate  abruptly  called  an  affem- 
bly  of  the  people.  After  he  had  thanked 
them  for  their  fidelity  and  bravery,  he  in- 
formed them  of  the  ufage  he  had  met  with 
in  the  Senate,  and  declared  how  greatly  both 
he  and  they  had  been  impofed  upon,  and 
rcfigning  his  office,  fubmitted  himfelf  to 
whatever  treatment  the  people  (hould  think 
proper.  The  people  heard  him  with  equal 
veneration  and  compaifion,  and  attended  him 
home  from  the  Forum  with  repeated  accla- 
mations. The  Plebeians  now  kept  no  mea- 
fures  with  the  Senate,  but  affembled  openly, 
and  confulted  about  feceding  from  the  Pa- 
tricians. To  prevent  this  ftep,  the  Senate 
ordered  the  confuls  not  to  difmifs  their  ar- 
mies, but  to  lead  them  out  into  the  field, 
under  pretence  that  the  Sabines  were  again 
preparing  for  an  invafion.  The  confuls  left 
the  city  and  incamped  nearly  together;  Hut 
the  foldiertj,  inftigated  by  one  Sicinni.-s  Bel- 
lutus,  fcized  the  arms  and  enfigns  to  avoid 
violating  their  military  oath,  feceded  from  the 
ConfulSj  and  after  they  had  appointed  Sicinnius 
-^  R  4  com-v 
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commander  in  chief,  iiicamped  on  ?i  certain 
eminence  near  the  river  Aiiio,  which  fiom 
that  event  was  always  termed  the  Mom  Sacer, 
or  the  Iloly  Mountain. 

When  the  news  of  this  fecefTion  was 
brought  to  Rome,  the  confufion  was  fo 
grear,  that  the  city  had  the  appearance  of 
a  place  taken  by  ftorm,  and  the  Appian  fac-r 
tion  were  feverely  reproached  as  the  caiife  of 
t-his  defertion.  Thtir  enemies  at  the  fame 
time  making  inroads  up  to  the  very  ga'cs  of 
Rome,  increafed  the  general  confternatiun,  asi 
the  Patricians  were  terribly  afraid  ihey  vv^ould, 
be  joined  by  the  feceders.  But  the  fqld:era 
behaved  with  fo  much  decency  and  modera- 
ton^  that  the  Senate  after  long  debates  fei.t 
deputies  to  invite  them  to  return,  with  the 
promifc  of  a  general  amnelly.  1  he  offer 
was  received  Vt^ith  fcorn,  and  the  Putriciana 
were  charged  with  diiiimulationj  in  pretcnri-. 
}ng  ignorance  of  the  juft  demands  of  the 
Plebeians,  and  the  true  caufe  c,f  their  fe-^ 
eeffjohi  '*  At  the  return  of  the  deputies,  the 
affair  was  again  dL bated  in  the  Sen^ite.  A- 
grippa  Menenir.s,  a  man  rcfpcdable  tor  hia 
Superior  wiidom  and  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  true  principles  of  government,  and  who  was; 
alike  an  ericmy  to  tyranny  io  the  Ariftocracy,. 
and  licentioufnefs  in  the  people,  aciviKcl 
healing  meafures,  and  propofed  t^^^  fend  {\k\\ 
p^i^fQns  as  the  peojplc  could  confide  in  wirl^ 
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full  power  to  put  an  end  to  the  fedition  in 
the  manner  tkey  iliould  judge  moll  proper, 
withoGt  firther  application    to    the  Senate, 
Manius  Valerius,    the   laft  Didator,  fpoke 
qext,  and  reminded  the  Senate,    **  That  his 
*V  predictions  of  the   evils  which  would  re- 
*'  iuit  from  their  breach  of  promifevvere 
^*  now  verified,  that  he  advifed  a  fpecdy  ac-^. 
*■  .commodation  v^ith  the  people,    left  the 
*;.  fame  e^/i!s,  if  fuffcred  to  make  a  farther 
*r  ps^^^gi'^fs,   (hould  become  incurable  :    that 
*f  in  his  opinion  the  demands  of  the  people 
*^  would  rife  higher  than  the  b-.re  abjlitioa 
**  of , debts,  and  that  they  would  infifl  upon 
*^  fuch  fecurity  as  might  be  the  firm  guar- 
*'  dian   of  their  rights   and  liberty   for  the 
^*  future.      Becaule  the   late   infti  ution    of 
*/  the  Didatorfliip  had  fuperfcded  the  Va- 
^*  lerian  law   whicn    was   before    the  only 
*'  guardian   of  their  liberty,    and  the  late 
*.'  denial  of  a   triumph  to  the  Conful  Ser^ 
*^  villus,  who  baa  deferved  that  honour  more 
**  than  any  man  in  Rome,  evidently  proved, 
**:  that  the  people  were  deprived  of  aimoil 
**,,all  thofe  privileges  they  had  formerly  en- 
*;  ioyed,  fince  a  Conful  and  a  Di61:ator  whp 
f[  (hewed  the  lead  concern  for  the  intercfts 
"  of  the  people,    were   treated   with  abufe 
^'  and  ignom  ny  by  the  Senate  :  that  he  did 
^*  no:  impute  chcfe  arbitrary  meafures  to  tht^ 
^^  moft  Lqnfi4^rab;e  and  refpcdUiblc  perfons 
.  '  '  ^■'amon^ft 
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%^  amongft  the  Patricians,  but  to  a  com- 
•*  bination  of  proud  and  avaritious  men 
•'•  wholly  intent  upon  unwarrantable  gain^ 
*'  who  by  advancing  large  fums  at  exceffive 
**  intereft,  had  enflaved  many  of  their  fel- 
**  low-citizens,  and  by  their  cruel  and  in- 
*'  fulting  treatment  of  their  unhappy  debt- 
•x,  orSj  had  alienated  the  whole  body  of 
*?i  the  Plebeians  from  the  Ariftocracy:  that 
%  thefc  men,  by  forming  themfelves  into  a 
%  faction,  and  placing  Appius,  a  known 
%  enemy  to  the  people  and  abettor  of  the 
*V  Oligarchy,  at  their  head,  but  under  his 
**  patronage,  reduced  the  commonwealth  ta 
**  its  prefent  defperate  fituation/'  He  con- 
cluded by  feconding  the  motion  of  Mene- 
nius  frjr  fending  ambaffodors  to  put  a  fpeedy 
end  to  the  fedition  upon  the  beii  terms  they 
fhould  be  able  to  obtain. 

Appius,  finding  himfelf  thus  perfonally 
attacked,  rofe  up  and  replied  to  Valerius  in  a 
hot  inflammatory  fpecch  full  of  the  moft 
virulent  invedlives.  He  denied  that  he  was 
ever  guilty  of  inflaving  his  debtors :  **  He 
^^  denied  too,  that  thofe  who  had  aded  in 
*^  that  manner  could  be  charged  with  injuf- 
**  tice,  fince  they  had  done  no  more  than 
**  the  laws  allowed.  He  affirmed  that  the 
"  imputation  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  peo- 
*^  pie,  and  favouring  Oligarchy,  arofc  from 
*^  his  fteady  adherence  to  the  Ariftocracy,; 

"  and 
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•*  and  equally  afRdled  all  thofe  of  fupcrior 
"  worth,  who  like  him  difdained  to  be  go- 
*'  verncd  by  their  inferiors,  or  to  fufFer  the 
**  '  form  of  government  v/hich  they  had  in- 
*'  herited  from  their  anceftors  to  deviate  into 
*^  the  word  of  all  conftitutions,  a  Demo- 
**  cracy.  He  recriminated  upon  Valerius, 
'*  and  charged  him  with  aiming  at  Tyranny, 
**  by  courting  the  mod  profligate  of  the  ci- 
<*  tizens,  as  the  moft  effeded  and  fhorteft 
*<  way  of  inflaving  his  country.  He  termed 
<*  the  feceders,  vile,  mean  wretches,  a 
•*  thoughtlefsfcncclefs  multitude,  whofeprc- 
**  fent  arrogance  had  been  firft  infpired  by 
<*  that  old  man,  as  he  contemptuoufly  called 
<*  Valerius.  He  declared  abfolutely  againft 
'*  fending  ambaffadors,  or  making  the  ieaft 
•*  conceffion,  and  advifed  rather  to  arm  the 
*«  flaves  and  fend  for  affiftance  from  their 
*^  allies  the  Latins,  than  fubmit  to  any  thin^ 
*<  that  might  derogate  from  tht?  power  and 
*«  dignity  of  the  Patricians.  He  propofed,- 
**  if  the  feceders  fhould  appear  in  arms  a- 
**  gainft  them,  to  put  their  wives  and 
**  children  to  death  bcifore  their  faces  by 
**  the  moft  fevere  and  ignominious  tor- 
**  tures.     But  if  they  would  fubmit  at  dif- 

*  It  i«  remarkable  that  Appius  terms  the  Ariftocracy^ 
which  at  that  \tTy  time  was  hardly  of  fevenieen  years 
ftancJing,  the  form  of  governmciU  which  the/  ha<i 
inherited  from  the^  anctftgr^,  : 

*<  cretioii. 
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.*•  cretion  to  the  Senate,  he  advifed  to  treat 
.**  them  with  moderation."  This  fpeech 
produced  a  violent  tumult  in  the  Senate,  and 
.the  young  Patiicians  who  adhered  to  Appius 
behaved  with  fo  much  iniolence,  that  the 
Confuls  threatened  to  exclude  them  from  the 
publick  counfels,  by  a  law  which  fliould  fix 
the  age  for  the  quaHfication  of  every  Sena- 
tor* Nothing  was  determined  at  that  time, 
but  in  few  days,  the  moderate  party,  fup- 
ported  by  the  firmnefs  of  the  Conluls,  pre- 
vailed againft  the  ftill  inflexible  Appius,  and 
ten  ambafladors,  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
Menenius  and  Valerius,  were  fen t  with  fuH 
powers  to  treat  with  the  feceders.  After 
mamv  debates,  Menenius  in  the  name  of 
the  Senate  promifed  full  redrefs  of  all  their 
grievances  with  refpedl  to  the  debts,  and 
offered  to  confirm  this  promife  by  the  folemn 
oaths  of  all  the  ambaffadors.  His  offer  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  excepted,  when 
Lucius  Junius,  who  affe died  the  furname  of 
Frutus,  a  bold  and  able  Plebeian,  interpofed 
and  infilled  upon  fuch  a  fecurity  from  the 
Senate  as  might  proted  the  Plebeians  for  th'e 
future  from  the  power  of  their  enemies,  who 
might  find  an  opportunity  of  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  the  people  for  the  ftep  they 
had  taken.  WhenPvIencnius  defired  to  know 
what  fecurity  he  required,  Juiaius  demanded 
leave  for  the  people  to  chute  annually  a  cer- 
tain 
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tiin  number  of  magiftrates  out  of  their  own 
body,  vefted  with  the  power  of  defending 
their  rights  and  liberties,  and  protedling  their 
perfons  from  injury  and  violence.  As  this 
ii€W  and  iinexpe<fl:ed  demand  feemed  of  too 
great  confequence  to  be  granted  by  the  am- 
balfadors,  Valerius  with  fome  others  were 
fent  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  upon 
that  fubjed;.  Valerius  laid  this  demand  be- 
fore the  Senate,  and  gave  his  opinion  that 
the  favour  fliould  be  granted,  and  Appius, 
as  ufual,  oppofed  it  with  outrageous  fury. 
But  the  majority,  determined  at  all  events  to 
put  a  period  to  the  feceflion,  ratified  all  the 
promiles  made  by  the  ambaffadors,  and 
granted  the  deiired  fecurity.  The  feceders 
held  their  alfembly  in  the  camp,  and  taking 
the  votes  by  curis,  eleded  five  perfons  for 
their  annual  magiftrates,  who  v/ere  termed 
Tribunes  of  the  people.  By  a  law  made 
immediately  after  the  eledion,  the  perfons 
of  the  Tribunes  were  rendered  lacred;  and 
the  people  obliged  themfclves  to  fwear  by 
whatever  was  held  moft  facred  that  they 
and  their  poi'lerity  would  preferve  it  invio- 
lably. 

The  eredlion  of  the  tribunifial-power, 
which  happened  about  feventeen  years  after 
the  expulfion  of  the  Kings,  is  certainly  the 
sera  from  v/hi:h  the  liberty  of  the  Roman 
people  ought  properly  to  be  dated.     All  the 

neigh- 
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reighbouring  States  were  at  that  time  fuh- 
ydi  to  Ariftocracy,    were    the  people    had 
little  or  no  (hare  in  the  government,  and  it 
appears  evidently  from  the  Romans  hiftori- 
ans  that  the  Romans  intended  to  eftablifh 
the  fame  form  of  government  at  Rome  after 
the  abolition  of  monarchy.     For  the  Senate, 
as  Livy  *  informs  us,  gave  a  loofe  to  that 
unbounded  joy  which  the  df  ath  of  Tarquia 
infpircd,  and  begun  to  opprelsand  injure  the 
people,  whom  'till  that  time  they  had  court- 
ed with  the  utmoft  affiduity.     But  Salluft 
is  more  full  and  explicit.     For  he  ^  affirms, 
**  That  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Kings,  as 
long  as  the  fear  of  Tarquin  and  the  burthen- 
fome  war  with  the  Etrurians  kept  the  Romans 
infufpence,  the  government  was  adminiftered 
with  equity  and  moderation.     But  as  foon 
as    ever   the   dread  of  thofe  impending  dar^- 
gers  was  removed,  the  Senate  begun  to  do- 
mineer over  the  people  and  treat  them  as 
fl.ives;  infliding  death  or  fcourging  after  the 
arbitrary  manner  of  defpotick  Tyrants  j  ex- 
pelling them  from  their  lands,  and  arrogatmg 
the  whole  power  of  government  to  ihem- 
felves,     without   communicating    the    leaft 
jQiare   of  it  to   the  Plebeians.*'     Thus  the 
people,   before  the  creation   of  this   m.agif- 

«  Llv.  lib.  2.  p.  91. 

^  Salluft.  Fragment,  apud  Auguftln.  decivitate  Dei, 
Lib.  2.  cap.  18.  tdit.  Fioben.  1^69. 
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tracy,  were  amufed  with  the  name  of  Liber- 
ty, whilft  in  fadt  they  had  only  changed  the 
Tyranny  of  one,  for  the  more  galling  yoke 
of  three  hundred.  But  the  tribunitiaUpowcr 
proved  an  invincible  obftacle  to  the  arbitrary 
ichcmes  of  the  Ariftocratick  fatlion,  and 
at  laft  introduced  that  due  admixture  of  De- 
mocracy! which  is  fo  effentially  ne  ceffary  to  the 
conftituiion  of  a  well  regulated  Republick. 
'As  a  minute  detail  of  a  hiftury  fo  well 
known  as  that  of  the  Romans  would  be 
quite  fuperfluous,  I  fhall  only  obfervc,  That 
the  Democratick  power  in  that  Republick 
did  not  arrive  at  its  juft  flate  of  indepen- 
dance,  'till  the  Plebeians  were  not  only  en- 
tided  to  the  higheft  poft  and  dignities,  equal- 
ly with  the  Patricians,  but  'till  the  Plebifcita 
or  decrees  made  by  the  people  in  their  af- 
fembly   by  tribes,  ^  were  confirmed  to  be 

a  In  the  Comitia  Tributa  or  afiemblic*  by  tribes 
the  people  voted  in  the  fame  manner,  as  in  the  Comitia 
Curiata  or  afl'emblies  by  curiae.  The  majority  of  fingk 
votes  in  evt- ry  tribe  conftituted  the  voice  of  that  tritie, 
and  the  m^ijority  of  the  tribes  decided  the  queftion. 
But  the  Patricians  confcious  of  their  fuperiority  in  the 
Comitia  Centuriata  or  afTembhes  by  centuries,  con- 
{lantly  refufed  to  obey  the  Plebifcita  or  Decrees  made 
by  the  people  in  their  afiemblies  by  tfibes,  w^hich  they 
infifted  weie  bindiag  to  the  Plebeians  only.  After  the 
abolition  of  the  Decemvirate  the  people  obtained  a  Law: 
--  "That  ai!  Laws  pafled  in  their  alTemblies  by  tribes 
fhould  have  equal  force  with  thofe  made  in  the  afiem- 
blies by  centuries,  and  fhould  be  equally  obligatory  to 
k\\  the  Romans  without  diflindion.'* 

equally 
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equally  binding  as  thofe  made  in  their  af- 
ieinbly  by  cciituiies.  Tim  law  was  firft 
made  when  the  Tyranny  of  the  Decemvirs 
was  abolidied  by  the  fecund  fectfi'ion  of  the 
people  to  the  Sacred  Mountain,  but  was  per- 
petujlly  violated  by  the  overbearing  power 
cf  the  Ariftocracy.  But  an  event  fimilar  to 
that  which  occafioned  the  firft  feceillon  cf  th6 
people,  to  which  they  properly  owed  the  ori- 
gin of  their  liberty,  was  the  caufe  of  the 
third  and  lailfcceffion,  which  fully  complcated 
that  liberty,  and  gave  the  fatal  blow  to  the 
arbitrary  Ariftocratick  fadion.  Veturius,  the 
fon  of  Titus  Veturius,  who  had  been  Con- 
ful  and  died  infolvent,  borrowed  a  fuiii  oF 
inO'iey  of  one  Piotius  to  defray  the  expences 
of  his  father's  funeral.  As  the  father  was 
greatly  indebted  to  the  fame  Flotius,  he  de- 
manded of  young  VeturiUS  the  payment  of 
both  debts  which  his  father  and  he  himfcl^ 
had  contraded.  As  the  unhappy  young 
man  was  utterly  unable  to  fatisfy  the  demand, 
Piotius  fei/ed  his  unfortunate  debtor,  and  con- 
fined him  to  the  work  of  a  Have,  Mil  he  had 
difcharged  bjth  principal  and  intereft.  Ve- 
turius bore  his  fcrvitude  with  patience,  af  d 
did  his  utmoft  to  pieafe  his  creditor.  But 
as  he  refufed  to  gratify  the  deteilable  paflioii 
of  the  infamous  Piotius  he  treated  him  with 
the  utmoft  inhumanity  to  force  him  to  a 
compliance.  One  day  he  had  the  good  for- 
tune 
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tune  to  tfcape  out  of  the  houfe  of  his  mer- 
cilfls  creditor,  and  fled  to  the  Forum,  where 
he  fhewcd  his  back  torn  with  ftriDes  and  hia 
body  covered  with  blood,  and  explained  tha 
reafon  of  his  fliocking  treatment.  The  peo- 
ple, tn raged  at  fo  dreadful  a  fpedlacle,  dc-^ 
manded  an  abfolute  fecurity  againfl  that  law, 
which  gave  the  creditors  fuch  a  (hameful 
power  over  their  infolvent  debtors.  For 
though  that  law  had  been  aboli(hed  near  forty 
years  before  upon  a  like  occaiion,  yet  the 
Patricians,  by  their  fuperior  power,  had  again 
revived  it.  The  Confuls  reported  the  affair 
to  the  Senate,  who  committed  Plotius  to 
prifon,  and  ordered  all  thofe  who  were  in 
cuftody  for  debt  to  be  fet  at  liberty.  The 
Plebeians^  not  fatisfied  with  thefe  trifling 
conceffions,  iniiflcd  upon  the  abfolute  abo- 
li'ion  of  that  inhuman  law;  but  they  weic 
oppofed  with  equal  animofity  by  the  Patri- 
cians. Defpairing  therefore  of  gdining  their 
point  by  intreaties  ^d  remonftrances,  they 
retired  in  a  body  to  the  Janiciilum,  relblutely 
determined  never  to  enter  the  city,  ^till  they 
had  received  full  fatisfadion.  The  Senate, - 
alarmed  at  this  feceffion,  had  recoarfe  to  their 
lafl:  rcfource  in  all  defperate  cafes,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Didator.  Q^Hortenfius  was  no- 
minated Didator  upon  this  occafion,  a  man 
of  gre.it  temper  aod  prudence,  and  a  real 
friend  iv  libertv.     As  be  was  veftcd  with 

S  abfolute 
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abfolnte  power  by  virtue  of  his  office,  he 
totally  aboliflicd  that  law  which  had  given 
fuch  j  :fl  caufe  of  uneafinefs,  and  notwith- 
flarding  all  the  oppofition  of  the  Senate, 
revived  and  confirmed  two  laws  which  had 
been  formerly  made,  though  conftantly  vio- 
lated by  the  Patricians.  One  was,  **  that 
the  decrees  made  by  the  Plebeians  fliould  be 
equally  obligatory  to  the  Patricians  5"  the 
other,  "That  all  laws  paffed  in  the  Senate 
fliould  be  laid  before  the  Comitia,  or  aflem- 
blies  of  the  people,  either  to  be  confirmed  or 
rejeded.''  Thus  the  liberty,  which  the  Ple- 
beians had  acquired  by  the  firft  feeeflion,  was 
confirnied  in  the  plaineft  and  ftrongeft  man- 
ner by  the  laft,  which  happened  about  two 
hundred  and  fix  years  after.  For  the  Patri- 
cian^, from  that  memorable  2?ra,  had  fcarce, 
any  other  advantage  over  the  Plebeians,  ex- 
cept what  arofe  from  their  fuperior  wealth, 
and  that  refpedl  which  is  naturally  paid  by 
inferiors  to  men  of  fuperior  birth. 

It  is  evident,  from  that  fudden  change 
which  the  Plebeians  experienced  in  the  beha- 
viour of  the  Patricians  at  the  death  of  Tar- 
quin,  that  if  the  Senate  could  have  fa  pported 
themfelves  in  that  arbitrary  power,  which 
they  fo  vifibly  aimed  at,  the  condition  of  the 
people  would  have  been  juft  like  that  of  the 
Polifli  peaiants  under  their  imperious  Lords. 
For  in  chat  deteftable  Ariltocracy,  the  Patri- 
;  cians. 
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ciiins,  not  content  with  the  wealth  of  the 
Repiiblick,    which  entered  chiefly  in  their 
own  body,  ufed  their  utmoft  efforts  to  en« 
grofs  the  intire  poficffion  of  the  lands.     Th6 
fcceffion  of  the  people,  and  the  creation  of 
the  Tribunes,  defeated  the  fchcme  they  had 
formed  for  eftabliihing  an  Ariftocratick  ty- 
ranny.    But  the  frequent  attempts  to  revive 
the  Agrarian  law  prove  undeniably,  that  the 
Patricians  neVer  loft  fight  of  their  aa^bitious 
views  of  aggrandizing  their  families  by  an  il- 
legal ufurpation  of  the  conquered  lands.  Spu- 
rius  Caflius,  a  Patrician,  was  the  firft  author 
of  this  law,  about  eight  years  after  the  fecef- 
fion,  with  a  view  of  raifing  himfelf  to  the 
rei^al  power  by  conciliating  the  affcdion  and 
inrereft  of  the  people.     Ihe  law  itfelf  was 
certainly  juft,  and  founded  upon  that  equali- 
ty in  the  diftribation  of  the  land,  which  v/aa 
a  part  of  the  conftitution,  as  fettled  by  their 
founder  Romulus.     The  plea  therefore  of 
Caffius,  **  That  the  lands,  which  had  beea 
"  conquered  by  the  blood  and  valour  of  the 
*^  people,  fliould  be  taken  from  the  rich  and 
*'  applied  to  the  fervice  of  the  publick,'*  was 
founded  upon  the  ftri6teft  equity,  as  well  as 
the  fundamental  principles  of  their  conftitu- 
tion.     Even  Appius  the  moft  inveterate  enc-r 
my  to  the  people,  acknov/ledged  the  jufticc 
of  hi^  propofal,  fince  he  moved  tha-:  commif- 
fioners  (hould  be  appointed  by  the  Senate  to 
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fix  the  boundaries  of  the  land  in  queftion, 
and  fell,  or  let  it  out  in  farms  for  the  benefit 
of  the  publick.  This  advice  was  unanimouf- 
ly  approved  of,  and  the  Senate  pafled  a  de- 
cree, that  ten  of  the  moft  ancient  confuiar 
Senators  fliould  be  appointed  commifljoners 
to  carry  this  fcheme  into  execution.  This 
decree  at  once  pacified  the  people  and  ruined 
CalTius.  For  as  he  had  propofed  to  divide 
two  thirds  of  the  lands  between  the  Latins 
and  the  Hernici,  whofe  afliftance  he  at  that 
time  courted,  the  people  gave  him  up  to  the 
refentment  of  the  Senate,  who  condemned 
him  for  plotting  to  introduce  a  fingle  tyranny, 
and  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  down  the  Tar- 
peian  precipice. 

This  was  the  firft  rife  of  the  famous  A- 
grarian  law,  which  occafioned  fuch  frequent 
contcfts  between  the  Senate  and  the  people, 
and  ftirred  up  the  firft  civil  war  in  Rome, 
which  ended  in  the  murder  of  both  the 
Gracchi,  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
after.  For  the  Senate  not  only  evaded  the 
nomination  of  the  commiffioners,  as  they 
had  promifcd  in  their  decree,  but,  whenever 
that  affair  was  brought  u|  on  the  carpet,  they 
aded  with  an  infincerity  and  artifice  which 
are  highly  inconfiftent  with  the  fo  much 
vaunted  probity  of  the  Roman  Senate.  Un- 
lefs  therefore  we  attend  to  the  true  reafons, 
upon  which  the  Agrarian  law  was  originally 

founded. 
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founded,  we  can  never  form  a  right  judg-, 
ment  of  the  perpetual  diflentions  between  the 
Senati^  and  the  Tribunes  upon  that  fubjed:*. 
For  though  the  chief  blame,  in  all  thefe  con- 
tefts,  is  moft  commonly  thrown  upon  the. 
turbulent  and  feditious  temper  of  the  Tri- 
bunes, yet,  if  the  real  caufe  of  thofe  difTen- 
fions  is  impartially  examined,  we  fliall  find 
that  moft  of  them  tOvok  rife  from  the  avarice 
and  injuftice  of  the  Patricians.  But  though 
the  tribunitial  power  was  fometimes  made 
fubfervient  t©  the  interefted  vievv^s  of  fome 
ambitious  Tribunes,  yet  no  argument  can 
juftly  be  drawn  from  the  abuie  of  that  pow- 
er againft  its  real  utility.  For  ho^v  much  ic 
was  dreadcid  as  the  bulwark  of  the  Hberty  of 
the  people,  is  evident  from  this  coniideration  i 
that  it  w^as  reduced  almoft  to  nothing  by 
Sylla,  and  afterwards  totally  abforbed  by  Au- 
guftus  and  the  fucceeding  Emperors,  who 
never  looked  upon  the  people  as  thoroughly 
inflaved  'till  they  had  annexed  the  tribunitial 
power  to  the  imperatorial  dignity, 

I  remarked  before,  that  when  the  higheft  ' 
dignities  and  employments  in  the  Repubiick 
Were  laid  open  to  the  Plebeians,  and  the  de- 
crees of  the  people  had  the  fame  force,  and 
affedted  the  Patricians  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  which  were  iffued  by  the  Senate,  the 
Dem®cratick  power  was  raifed  to  an  equality 
with  the  Ariftocratick.    But  as  a  third  power, 
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or  eftate  (as  we  term  it)  was  wanting,  c.pable 
of  preferving  the  requiiite  aeqaiLbriuni  be- 
tween the  other  two,  it  was  impoliibie,  trom 
the  very  nature  of  the  Pvepublican  confticu- 
tion,  that  the  equality  between  the  two  pow-^ 
crs  could  be  long  fupported.     The  concef- 
iions  made  by  Hortenfius  quieted  indeed  the 
civil  dilTentions;  and  it  is  remarkable  too, 
that  after  peace  was  refrored  to  the  Re  pub- 
lick,  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  conquefts 
was  fo  amazingly  rapid,  that  in  httle  more 
than  two  hundred  years  from  thai  period  they 
liad  fubjugated  the  mod  opulent  Empires  in 
the  univerfe.  But  the  fame  conquefts,  which 
railed  the  Republick  to  the  fummit  of  her 
grandeur,  threvv  too  much  weight  into  the 
jDemocratick  fcale,  and,  by  totally  corrupt-, 
ing  the  Roman  manners,  brought  on  the  fi^ 
nal   ruin   of  their  hberty  and   conftitation. 
For  as  every  conquered  Province  created  fuc- 
ceffively  a  new  Government,  thefe  new  dig- 
nities immediately   became  new  objeds  of 
avarice  and  ambition.    But  as  the  command 
of  the  armies,  the  government  of  Provinces, 
and  the  higheft  pofts  in  the  ftate,  were  difpof- 
cd  oF  by  the"fuffrages  of  the  people;    the 
candidates  for  thofe  lucrative  employment? 
left  no  means  unattempttd  to  fecurea  ma.io- 
rity.  Hence,  as  the  poor  Plebeians  were  ex- 
tremely numerous,  the  man  who  wa^  able  io 
dijlribute  the  gfcateil  iargefleS;  or  divert  the 
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mob  with  the  finefl:  fliews,  was  generally 
the  mod  fuccefsful.  When  the  inccreft  of 
the  candidates  was  nearly  equal,  force  was 
frequently  made  ufe  of  to  decide  the  con- 
teft;  and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  fee  the 
*  Forum  covered  with  the  flaughtered  bodies 
of  the  electors.  The  Generals  who  were 
eledled  fleeced  the  Provinces  to  enable  them- 
felvcs  to  keep  up  their  intereft  at  home  with 
the  people,  and  connived  at  the  rapines  of 
their  foldiers  to  fccure  their  aflfedions. 
Hence  at  Rome  liberty  degenerated  into  the 
moft  outragious  licentioufnefs,  whilft  the 
foldiers  gradually  wore  off  that  parental  love 
for  their  country,  which  was  once  the  cha- 
raderirtick  of  the  Romans,  and  attached 
themfelves  wholly  to  the  fortunes  of  their 
Generals.'  Hence  the  moft  fuccefsful  leaders 
began  to  look  upon  themfelves  no  longer  as 
fervants,  but  as  mafters  of  the  Republick, 
and  each  endeavoured  to  fupport  his  preten- 
fions  by  force  of  arms.  The  factions  of  SyV- 
la  and  Marius  filled  the  city  alternately  with 
flaugh^er  and  rapine  as  the  fortune  of  their 
refpedive  leaders  prevailed  in  the  courfe  of 
that  deftrudive  conteft.  And  Rome  frequent- 
ly felt  the  calamitous  effeds  of  war  in  her 
own  bowels,  at  a  time  when  her  vidlorious 
arms  abroad  were  adding  new  Provinces  to 

*  The  place  of  eledion. 
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her  dominions.  Thefe  fadlions  were  far  from 
expiring  with  their  leaders,  but  broke  out 
?g;iin  with  the  fame  baleful  fury  under  the 
iirf}  and  fccond  Triumvirate.  Each  of  thefc*, 
ftridly  fpeaking,  were  no  more  than  coah- 
tions  of  the  fame  fadlion?,  where  three  chiefs 
united  their  feveral  parties  to  crufli  every 
other.  When  they  had  accompliibed  this, 
and  fatiated  their  ambition,  their  avarice,  and 
their  private  refentments,  by  the  moft  bloody 
profcription$,  they  quarrelled  about  the  divi-. 
lion  ci  power,  like  captains  of  banditti  about 
the  divifion  of  booty,  with  whom  they 
agreed  in  principle,  and  differed  only  in  de- 
gree. Thefe  quarrels  occafioned  thofe  civil 
^vars,  which  gave  the  finiil:iing  blow  to  the 
Reman  Republick,  The  ablefl  and  moft 
dangerous  man,  in  each  Triumvirate,  proved 
at  laft  the  conqueror  j  and  Julius  Csiar  firft 
put  thofe  chains  upon  his  country,  which 
Auguftus  rivetted  beyond  a  poffibility  of  re- 
moval. 

All  the  hiflorians,  from  whom  we  have 
received  any  account  of  the  Roman  affairs, 
agree  qnanimoufly  in. fixing  their  conquefl:  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  as  the  aera  from 
whence  we  are  to  date  the  rife  or  luxury  jnd 
corruption  amongft  them.  Livy  aflure>  u$, 
that  luxury  was  firft  introduced  into  tbeii  city 
by  the  army  of  Manlius  at  their  return  from 
Afia»     They^  he  informs  us,  were  the  f\vi\ 

who 
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who  made  Rome  acquainted  with  the  finely 
orn.imented  couches,  the  rich  carpets,  the 
embroidered  hangings,  and  other  txpeniive 
produdtions  of  the  loom  of  Afia,  with  all 
thofe  elegant  tables  of  various  forms  and 
workmanlhip,  which  were  efteemed  fo  ciicn- 
tial  a  part  of  that  magnificer.ee  which  they 
afteded  in  their  furniture.  They  introduced 
wenches,  who  fung  and  played  upon  different 
inftruments,  with  dancers  of  aniicks,  to 
heighten  the  mirth  and  indulgence  of  the 
table.  To  (hew  to  what  licight  they  carried 
the  expence  and  luxury  of  the  table,  he  adds, 
with  indignation,  that  a  cook,  who,  by  their 
frugal  and  temperate  anceftors,  v/as  looked 
upon,  from  his  very  cilice,  a>  the  viiell  fl>ive 
in  the  houfhold,  was  now  efteemed  an  officer 
of  mighty  confeqiience,  and  cookery  was 
eredted  into  an  art,  which  before  was  looked 
upon  as  the  moft  fervile  kind  of  drudgery. 
Yet  new  and  ftrange  as  thefe  firft  fpecimenj 
might  feem,  Livy  aflures  us,  that  they  were 
but  trifles  when  compared  to  their  fucceeding 
luxury.  Before  that  lata!  aera  the  Romans 
were  poor,  but  they  w^re  contented  and  hjp- 
py,  becaufe  they  knew  no  imaginary  wants; 
and  whilft  their  manners  were  virtuous,  po- 
verty itfelfwas  honourable,/and  added  anew 
lullretoevery  other  Virtue.  But  when  once 
they  had  contradled  a  reli{hfor  the  Lixury  of 
Afu,  they  quiv;kiy  found  that  the  Wealth  of 
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Afia  was  neceflary  to  fupport  it;  and  this 
dilcovery  as  quickly  produced  a  total  change 
in  their  manners,  before  that  time  the  love 
of  glory,  and  a  contempt  of  wealth,  was 
the  ruling-paflion  of  the  Romans.  Since 
that  time  money  was  the  only  objedt  of  their 
spplaufe  and  deiire.  Before,  ambition  im- 
pelled them  to  war,  from  a  thirft  of  domi- 
nion ;  now  avarice,  for  the  fake  of  plunder 
to  lupport  the  expence  of  luxury.  Before, 
they  feemed  a  race  of  Heroes ;  they  were 
now  a  gang  of  infitiable  robbers.  Former- 
ly, when  they  had  reduced  a  people  to  obedi- 
ence, they  received  them  as  their  allies;  they 
now  made  the  conquered  Nations  their  flaves* 
They  fleeced  the  Provinces,  and  oppreffed 
their  friends.  As  the  great  offices,  which 
entitled  the  poffcflbrs  to  the  command  of  ar- 
mies, and  the  government  of  Provinces, 
were  difpofed  of  by  the  votes  of  the  people, 
no  method  was  left  unattempted  to  fecure 
a  majority  of  fuffrages.  The  candidates 
for  thefe  employments,  not  only  exhaufted 
their  own  fortunes,  but  ftrained  their  credit 
to  the  utmofi:,  to  bribe  the  people  with  fhews 
and  donatives.  To  this  infamous  period  we 
muft  fix  the  rife  of  that  torrent  of  corrup- 
tion, which  fo  quickly  deluged  the  Roman 
Republics.  The  fuccefsful  candidates  fet 
out  for  their  government,  like  hungry  ema- 
ciated wolves,  to  fatten  upon  the  blood  of 
ihe-miicrable  Provinces.  Cicero  makes  heavy 

com- 
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complaints  of  the  rapir  e  and  extortion  of 
thefe  rapacious  oppreffors;  and  his  orations 
againft  Verres,  when  accufed  by  the  Sicihans, 
give  us  a  compleat  idea  of  the  behaviour  of 
a  Roman  Governor  in  his  province.  The 
.complaints  of  the  opprelTed  Provincials  were 
inceilant;  but  every  Governor  had  his  friends, 
amongft  the  leading  men,  whom  he  fecured 
by  a  fliare  of  the  plunder,  and  the  weight  of 
their  whole  intereft  vv^as  applied  to  fcreen  the 
criminal.  Laws  indted  were  made  againft 
this  crime  of  peculation,  but  they  were  eafi^ 
ly  eluded,  becaufe  the  judges,  who  were 
chofen  out  of  the  body  of  the  people,  were 
as  corrupt  as  the  offenders,  and  were  fre- 
quently their  affociates  in  villany.  Thus  cor- 
ruption made  its  way  into  the  very  vitals  of 
the  Republick.  Every  thing  was  venal,  and 
the  venahty  had  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs, 
even  in  the  time  of  Jagurtha,  which  was 
about  eighty  years  after  the  defeat  of  Antio- 
chus,  as  to  occafion  the  fevere  farcafm  of  that 
Prince,  recorded  by  Sahuft,  which  places  the 
corruption  of  the  Rom.ans  in  a  ftronger  point 
of  view,  than  the  moft  laboured  and  pathe-. 
tick  delcriptions  of  their  hiftorians.  **  That 
Rome  had  carried  her  venality  to  fo  great 
a  height,  as  to  be  ready  to  fell  herfelf  to 
deftrudion,  if  (he  could  but  find  a  pur-^ 
•^  chafer.**  When  the  Komans  had  beggared 
the  Monarchs^  wdiom  they  vouchfafed  toftilQ 

their 
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their  friends,  and  drained  the  Provinces  'till 
they  had  fcarce  any  thing  left  to  plunder; 
the  fame  principle  which  had  induced  them  to 
pillage  the  univerfe,  impelled  them  now  ta 
prey  upon  one  another  ^.  Marios  and  Sylla 
w*ere  the  firft  Romans  who  fet  that  fatal  pre-^ 
cedent,  and  were  the  firft  who  bridled  Rome 
with  a  ftanding  army.  The  civil  power  was 
compelled  to  give  way  to  the  military,  and 
iVom  that  period  we  may  truly  date  the  ruin 
of  the  Roman  liberty.  The  State  continued 
to  fluduatc  between  Defpotifm  and  Anarchy, 
*tiil  it  terminated  irretrievably  under  the  Cae- 
fars,  in  the  moft  abfolute,  and  moft  infernal 
tyranny  that  any  people  were  ever  yet  curfed 
with.  Marius  opened  the  bloody  fcene,  and 
glutted  his  followers  with  the  blood  and 
wealth  of  the  friends  of  Sylla,  Sylla  repaid 
the  Marian  fa6Hon  in  the  fame  coin  with  ufu- 
ry.  Battles  were  fought  in  the  very  ftreets; 
and  Rome,  more  than  once,  experienced  all 
the  horrors  of  a  city  taken  by  ftorm  from  her 
own  citizens.  Perfonal  refentmcnt  and  re- 
venge for  injuries  received,  were  the  pre- 
tence on  both  fides,  but  plunder  and  confif- 
caiions  feem  to  have  been  the  chief  motives. 
For  the  rich  were  equally  looked  upon   as 

»  —  Profcriptlones  innoxiorum  ad  divitias,  cruciatus 
virorum  llluftrium,  vaflam  urbeni  fuga  et  ca?dibus,  bo- 
na civium  miferorum  qiiafi  Cimbricnm  praedam,  venum 
aut  dono  datam.  Sail.  Fra^.  p.  142.  ^ 

''  ■  '  enemies. 
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enemies  and  equally  proRribed  by  both 
fadions,  and  they  alone  were  fafe  who  had 
nothing  worth  taking. 

If  we  connect  the  various  ftrokes,  inter- 
fperfed  through  what  we  hav^e  remaining  ©f 
the  writings  of  Salluft,  which  he  levelled  at 
the  vices  of  his  countrymen,  we  fliall  be  able 
to  form  a  juft  idea  of  the  manners  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  time  of  that  hiflorian.  From 
the  pidure,  thus  faithfully  exhibited,  we  muft 
be  convinced,  that  not  only  thofe  (liockinor 
calamities,  which  theRepublick  fuflered  dur- 
ing the  conteft  between  Marias  and  Sylla, 
but  thofe  fubfequent,  and  more  fatal  evils, 
which  brought  on  the  utter  extindion  of  the 
Roman  liberty  and  conftitution,  were  the  na- 
tural effeds  of  that  foreign  luxury,  which 
firft  introduced  venality  and  corruption.  Tho' 
the  introduction  of  luxury  from  Afia  pre- 
ceded the  ruin  of  Carthage  in  point  of  time, 
yet,  asSallufl  informs  us,  the  dread  ^  of  that 
dangerous  rival  reftrained  the  Romans  within 
the  bounds  of  decency  and  order.     ^  But  as 

^  Ante  Carthaginem  deletam  —  metus  hoftills  in  bo- 
nis artibus  civitatem  retinebat.     Sail.  Bell.  Jug;,  p.  8o. 

^  Poftquam  remoto  mctu  Punico  mores  non  paula- 
X\m  ut  anrea,  fed  torrentis  modo  prscipitati.  Sail. 
Frag.  p.  139. 

Rapere,  confumere,  fua  parvi  pendere,  alicna  cii- 

pere,  pudorcm,  pudicitiam,  divina  humana  promifcua, 
xiihil  penli,  neque  moderati  habere.      De  Bell.  Cat, 

pag.  8. 

locn 
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foon  as  ever  that  obftacle  was  removed,  they 
gave  a  full  fcope  to  their  ungoverned  palfions* 
The  change  in  their  mariners  Was  not  gra- 
dual, and  by  little  and  little,  as  before,  buC 
rapid  and  inflantaneous.  Religion,  jufticcj 
modefty,  decency,  all  regard  for  divine  or 
human  laws,  were  fwept  away  at  once  by  the 
irreliftible  torrent  of  corruption.  *  The  no* 
bility  {trained  the  priviledges  annexed  to  their 
dignity,  and  the  people  their  liberty,  alike 
into  the  moil  unbounded  licentioufnef>* 
Every  one  made  the  didates  of  his  own  law- 
lefs  will  his  only  rule  of  adion.  Publick 
virtue,  and  the  love  of  their  country,  which 
had  raifed  the  Romans  to  the  empire  of  the 
univerfe,  were  extin6t.  ^  Money,  which 
alone  could  enable  them  to  gratify  their  dar- 
ling luxury,  was  fubftituted  in  their  place. 
Power,  dominion,  honours,  and  univerfal 
refpedl,  were  annexed  to  the  pofieffion  of 
money.  Contempt,  and  whatever  was  moll 
reproachful,  was  the  bitter  portion  of  pover- 
ty; and  to  be  poor,  grew  to  be  the  greateft 
of  all  crimes  in  the  eftimation  of  the  Rod- 
mans.  Thus  wealth  and  poverty  contributed 

*  Caepere  nobllltas  dignitatem,  populus  libertatem  In 
lubidinem  vertere.     Bell.  Jug.  p.  80. 

^  Poflquani  divitiiEhonori  efTe  coeperunt,  &  ea$  gloria, 
impcrium,  potentia  fcqiiebatur  hebelcere  virtus,  pau- 
peitas  prob'-rt  haberi,  innocentia  pio  malevolentia  duci 
csepit.     JBcU.  Cat.  p.  8. 

alike 
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alike  to  the  ruin  of  the  RepuWick.  The 
*  rich  employed  their  wealth  in  the  acqaifition 
of  power,  and  their  power  in  every  kind  of 
oppreffion  and  rapine,  for  the  acquiiition  of 
niore  wealth.  ^  The  poor,  now  diffolute 
and  defperate,  were  ready  to  engage  in  every 
feditious  infurredion,  which  promifed  them 
the  plunder  of  the  rich,  and  fet  up  both  their 
liberty  and  their  country  to  fale  to  the  beft 
bidder.  ^  The  Republick,  which  was  the 
common  prey  to  both,  was  thus  rent  to  pieces 
between  the  contending  parties.  As  an  uni- 
verfal  felfifhnefs  is  the  genuine  effect  of  uni- 
verfal  luxury,  fo  the  natural  efFed  of  felfifh* 
nefs  is  to  break  through  every  tye,both  divine 
and  human,  and  to  flick  at  no  kind  of  ex-* 
celTcs  in  the  purfuit  of  wealth,  its  favourite 
objeift ,  ^  Thus  the  effects  of  felfiflinefs  will 
naturally  appear  in  irreligion,  breach  of  faithj 

*  Ita  cum  potentia  avaritia  fine  modo,  modeftiaqsLs 
invadere,  polluerc,  &  vaitare  omnia,  nihil  penii  ncquc 
fandli  habere,     p.  8i. 

Sibi  quilque  ducere,  trahere  rapere.  De  EelL  Ju«t, 
p.  81. 

""  Eos  paulatim  expulfcs  agrls,  inertia  atque  inopia 
incertas  domos  habere  lubegit :  caepere  alienas  opes  pe- 
tere,  lihertatem  fuam  cum  Republica  venalem  habere* 
Sail.  Orat.  2.  ad  C^larcm  de  Repub.  Ordinand.  p,  in-, 

^^  Ita  omnia  in  duas  partes  abftracta  (unt:  Refpublica, 
qu2e  media  fuerat,  dilacerata.      De  Bell.  Jug.  p.  So. 

^  Pecuniae  cupido  fidem,  probitatem  ceterasque  bo- 
ras artes  fubvertit ;  pro  his  fuperbiam,  crudelitateni 
Deos  negligere,  omnia  venalia  habere  cdocuit.  De 
Bcil.  Cat.  p.  7. 

per- 
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perjury,  a  contempt  of  all  the  fecial  duties, 
extortion,    frauds    in  -our    dealings,    pride> 
cruelty,    univerfal   venality  and  corruption, 
Fr-.m  felfilLnefs  arifes  that  vicious  ambition 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  the  term)  which  Salluft 
rightly   defines,     *'  ^  The  luft    of  domina- 
tion."      Ambition,    as  a  paffion,    precedes 
avarice;  for  the  feeds  of  ambition  fcem  aU 
mofl  to  be  innate.      The  defire  of  pre-emi- 
nence, the  fondnefs  for  being  diftinguifhcd 
above  the  reft  of  our  fellow  creatures,  attends 
us  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.     Though  as 
it  takes  its  compledion,  fo  it  receives  its  de- 
nomination from  the  different  ohjeds  it  pur- 
fues,  which  in  all  are  but  the  different  means 
of  attaining  the  fame  end.     But  the  luft  of 
domination,  here  mentioned  by  Salluft,  tho* 
s:enerallv  confounded  with  ambition,  is  in 
reality   a   different   paffion,    and   is,    ftridly 
fpeaking,  only  a  different  mode  of  Iclfidincfs. 
For  the  chief  end  which  we  propofe,  by  the 
luft  of  domination,  is  to  draw  every  thing  to 
centre  in  ourfelves,  which  we  think  will  en- 
able us  to  gratify  every  other  paffion.     I  con- 
fefs  it  may  be  alledged,  that  felf-love  and  felf- 
iflinefs  both  arife  from  the  general  law  of 
felf  prefervation,  and  are  but  different  mc^des 
of  the  fame  principle.     I  acknowledge,  that 
if  we  examine  ftridly  all  thofe  heroick  in- 
fiances  of  love,    friendfliipj    or  patriolilm, 

a  Cupido  Imperii,  id.  p.  7. 

which 
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which  Teem  to  be  carried  to  (he  moft  exalt- 
ed degree  of  difintereftednefs,  we  (hail  pro- 
bably find  the  principle  cf  felf-lovc  lurking 
at  the  bottom  of  many  of  them,  l^^t,  if 
we  ricrhtly  define  thcfe  two  principles,  we 
fliall  find  an  eQ'ential  difference  be^veen  our 
ideas  of  felf-love  and  lllfifhnels.  Self-love, 
within  its  due  bounds,  is  ptadice  of  the 
great  duty  of  felf-prefervation,  regulated  by 
that  law  which  the  o:re-«t  author  of  our  hchvz 
has  given  tor  that  very  end.  Self-love  there- 
fore is  noc  only  compatible  wiih  the  moft 
ri^id  pradfice  of  the  focial  duties,  but  is  ia 
fad-  a  great  motive  and  incenuve  to  the 
pradice  of  all  moral  v>rtuc.  Whereas  {olf-^ 
iihnefs,  by  reducing  every  thing  to  the  fingle 
point  of  private  intereft,  a  point  which  it 
never  lofes  fight  of^  banifl:ies  all  the  locial 
virtues,  and  is  the  firft  Ipring  of  adion,  which 
im:  ells  to  all  thofc  diforJcrs,  which  are  fo 
fatal  to  mixed  Government  in  panicuLir,  and 
to  fociety  in  gen-eral.  ^  From  this  poifonous 
fource  Salluft  deduces  all  thofe  evils,  which 
fprcad  the  peftilence  of  corrup;ion  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  Repuhlick,  and  chmged 
the  mildefl  and  moft:  upright  Governmenc  iri 

*  Primo  pecunirc,  dtMn  imperii  cupido  crevit,  ea 
qurih  matcries  omnium  rDaloruni  fucre — Poit  libi  con- 
ta:j;io,  quali  peftilciitia,  invafu,  civitas  immutata, 
imperium  ex  juiiiliimo  iitque  optumo,  cr<jdele  iniole- 
raiiduiuque  i<iciuni.     Dc  Bell.  Cat.   p.  7. 

T  the 
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the  univerfe  into  the  mod  inhiim:^n,    and 
irioil  iniupportabie  tyranny.     For  as  the  luft 
of  domination  can  never  poffibly  attain  its  end 
without  the  affiflance  of  others,  the  man, 
who  is  adluated  by  that  deftrudive  paffion, 
muft,  of  neceffity,  ftrive  to  attach  lo  himfelf 
a  fct  of  men  of  fimilar  principles,  for  the 
fubordirate  inftruments.     This  is  the  origia 
of  all  thofc  iniquitous  combinations,  which 
we  call  fadions.     ""  To  accomplilli  this,  he 
niuft  put  on  as  m.any  (hapes  as  Proteus;  he 
muft  ever  wear  the  mafk  of  diffimulation, 
and  live  a  perpetual  lye.     He  will  court  the 
friendfhip  of  every  man,  who  is  capable  of 
promoting,   and   endeavour  to  crufh  every 
man,  who  is  capable  of  defeating  his  ambi- 
tious views.     Thus  his  friendfl:iip  and  his  en- 
mity will  be  alike  unreal,  and  eafily  converti- 
ble,   if  the  change  will   ferve  his  intereft. 
**  As  private  intcreft  is  the  only  tye  which  can 
ever  conned:  a  fadlion,  the  luft  of  wealth, 
which  was  the  caufe  of  the  luft  of  domina- 
tion, will  now  become  the  efFedt,  and  muft 
be  proportional  to  the  fum  total  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  whole  fadion^    and,   as  the 

*  Aliud  claufum  in  pe£lore,  aliud  promptum  in  lin- 
gua habere,  amicitias,  inimicitialq;  non  ex  re,  fed  ex 
commodo  asftumare,  magifq;  vultum,  quam  ingenium 
bonum  habere.   Ibid. 

^  Malitia  praemiis  exercetur ;  ubi  ea  demferis,  nemo 
©mnium  gratuito  nialus  eft.  P.  20  0. 

latter 
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latter  know  ho  hounds,  fo  the  former,  will 
be  alike  infatiable.  ^  For  when  once  a  man 
is  inured  to  bribes  in  the  fervice  of  fadion, 
he  will  expedl  to  be  paid  as  well  for  acting 
for,  as  for  adting  againil:  the  dictates  of  his 
confcience.  A  truth,  which  every  minifler 
tiiufl  have  experienced,  who  has  been  fup- 
ported  by  a  fadion,  and  which  a  late  great 
minifter  (as  he  frankly  confeffed)  found  to 
b.^  the  cafe  with  him  during  his  long  admi-* 
niftration.  But  how  deeply  foever  a  Stats 
may  be  immerfed  in  luxury  and  corruption^ 
^  yet  the  man  who  aims  at  being  the  head  of 
a  fadtion  for  the  end  of  domination,  will  at 
fird:  cloak  his  real  defign  under  an  afTe6t"ed 
zeal  for  the  fervice  of  the  Government* 
When  he  has  eflabliflied  himfelf  in  power, 
and  formed  his  party,  all  who  fupport  his 
meafures  will  be  rewarded  as  the  friends  ^  all 
who  oppofe  him  v/ill  be  treated  as  enemies  to 
the  Government.  The  honcft  and  uncorrupt 
citizen  will  be  hunted  down  as  difafFeded, 


*  Nam,  ubi  malos  praemia  fequuntur,  baud  facile 
quifquam  gratuito  bonus  eft.  Sail.  Oiat.  Philip,  contra 
Lepid.   p.    145. 

b  Pauci  potentes,  quorum  in  gratia  plerique  concefle- 
rant,  fub  honefio  patrum,  aut  plebis  nomine  domina- 
tiones  2fFe<f^abant,  bonique  6c  mali  cives  appe)laii,non  ob 
nierica  in  Rempub'icam  (omnibus  pariter  corruptisj  led 
uti  quifque  locupletilBmus  &  injuria  validior,  quia  prie- 
fentia  defendebat,  pro  bono  ducebatur.     Frag.  p.  139. 

T  2  and 
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and  all  his  remon (trances,  againft  male-admi- 
niftration,  v^'ill  be  reprefented  as  proceeding 
from  that  principle.  The  cant  term,  Dif- 
affect  ion^  will  be  the  watch-word  of  the  fac- 
tion;  and  the  charge  of  difaffcftion,  that 
conftant  refource  of  iniquitous  minifters,  that 
infallible  fign  that  a  caufe  will  not  fland  the 
tcfl  of  a  fair  inquiry,  will  be  perpetually  em- 
ployed by  the  tools  of  power  to  filence  thofc 
objediions  which  they  v/ant  argument  to  an- 
fwcr.  ^  The  fadion  will  eftimate  the  worth 
of  their  leader,  not  by  his  fervices  to  his 
,  country,  for  the  good  of  the  publick  will 
be  looked  upon  as  obiolete  and  chimerical ; 
but  his  ability  to  gratify,  or  fcreen  his  friends, 
and  crufh  his  opponents.  The  leader  will 
fix  the  implicit  obedience  to  his  will,  as  the 
teft  of  merit  to  his  faction:  Confequently  all 
the  dignities,  and  lucrative  polls  will  be  con- 
ferred upon  perfons  of  that  ftamp  only, 
-whilft  honefty  and  publick  virtue  will  be 
Handing  marks  of  political  reprobation.  Com- 
mon juftice  will  be  denyed  to  the  latter  in  all 
controverted  eledions,  whilft  the  laws  will 

*  Ldem  illi  facStiofi  regunt,  dant,  adimunt  quae  lubet; 
innocentes  circumveniunt :  fuos  ad  honorem  extollunt, 
Non  facinus,  non  probrum,  aut  flagitium  obftat,  quo 
minus  magiftrarus  expetant:  quod  commodum  eft,  tra- 
hunt,  rapiunt:  poftreruo  tamquam  urbe  capta,  ]ubidi- 
ne  ac  liccntia  fua  pro  legibus  utuntur.  Sail.  Or.  2.  ad 
Casfar.  p.  296. 

be 
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be  {IraineH,  or  over-ruled  in  favour  of  the 
former.  Luxury  is  the  certain  fore-runner 
of  corruption,  bee  tufe  it  is  the  certain  parent 
of  indigence:  Confequently  a  State  lo  cir- 
cumftanced  \\\\[  alv/ays  furnilh  an  ambls 
fupply  of  proper  inftruments  for  ficlion. 
*  For  as  luxury  coniifts  in  an  inordinate  gra- 
tification of  the  fenfual  paffions,  the  more 
the  paflions  are  indulged  they  grow  the  more 
importunately  craving,  till  the  greateft  for- 
tune muft  fink  under  their  infatiable  de- 
mands. Thus  luxury  necefl!arily  produces 
corruption.  For  as  wealth  is  efi^entially  ne- 
cefiary  to  the  fupport  of  luxury,  vi^ealth  will 
be  the  univerfal  objedl  of  defire  in  every  State 
where  luxury  prevails:  Confequently  all  thofe 
who  have  difilpated  their  private  fortunes  in 
the  purchafe  of  pleafure,  will  be  ever  ready 
to  inlift  in  the  caufe  of  faction  for  the  wages 
of  corruption.  A  taft^  for  pleafure  immo- 
derately indulged,  quickly  llrengthens  into 
habit,  eradicates  every  principle  of  honour 

*  DIvItiis,  quas  honefte  habere  licebat,  per  turpItiKH- 
nem  abuti  properabant.  LubicJo  flrupri,  ganc^,  ca:;rert- 
que  cultus  non  minor  incefierat. —  Vefcendi  caufa,  terra 
mariq;  omnia  exquirere;  dormirc  priufquam  fomni  cu- 
pido  efiet :  non  famam,  autfitim,  neq;  fVigus,,  neqjlal- 
iltudinem  operiri ;  fed  ea  omnia  iuxu  niite  capere.  H^ec 
juveniutem,  ubi  familiarcs  cpes  dcfecerant,  ad  facinora 
incendcbant.  Animus  imbutus  malis  artibus  baud  facile 
lubidinibuscarebat :  eoprofufius  omnibus  modis  quse/lui 
atque  funitui  dcdituS  erat.  Sail,  de  Bell.  Cat.  p.  9. 

T  3  and 
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and  virtue,  and  gets  pofleflion  of  the  whole 
man.  And  the  more  expenfive  fiich  a  \x\\\i 
is  in  his  pleafures,  the  greater  lengths  he 
will  run  for  the  acquifition  of  wealth  tor  the 
end  ot  profufion.  Thus  the  contagion  will 
become  fo  univerfal,  that  nothing  but  an  un- 
common fhare  of  virtue  can  pieferve  the  pof- 
feflbr  from  infedion.  ^  For  when  once  the 
idea  of  refpedl  and  homage  is  annexed  to  the 
pofleffion  of  v^ealth  alone,  honour,  probity, 
every  virtue  and  every  amiable  quality  will  be 
held  cheap  in  comparifon,  and  looked  upon 
as  aukward  and  quite  unfafhionable.  But  as 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  will  yet  exift  in  fome 
degree  in  a  ftate  which  retains  the  name  of 
Freedom,  even  tho'  the  manners  of  that  flatc 
ihouldbe  generally  depraved,  an  oppcfitioa 
will  arife  Irom  thofe  virtuous  citizens,  who 
know  the  value  of  their  birth-right,  Liberty^ 
and  will  never  fubmit  tamely  to  the  chains 
ef  fadion.     ^  Force  then  will  be  called  in  to 

a  Ubl  divitiae  clarae  h^bentur,  ibi  omnia  bojia  vili^ 
funf,  fides,  probitas,  pudor,  pudicitia.  Sail.  Qrat.  2. 
ad  Caef.  p.   199. 

^  Itaque  omncs  concclTere  jam  in  paucorum  dornina- 
tioncm,  qui  per  militarc  nomcn,  aerarium,  exerciturn, 
jegnum,  provinciasoccupavere,  et  arceni  babentex  Ipo- 
liis  veftris  :  cum  interim  more  pecudiim  vos  multitu- 
rio  fingulis  habendos,  fruendofque  prsebctts,  exfuti  om- 
nibus, qiiSE  majores  reliquere:  niii  quia  vol'met  ipfi  per 
{iiffragla,  uti  praefides  olim,  nunc  dominoii  deflinatis. 
gait.  Frag.  Or^t.  Lepid.  ad  Pleb.  p.   160. 
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the  aid  of  corruption,  and  a  ftanding-army 
will  be  introduced.  A  military  governmejit 
will  be  eftablifhed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  civil, 
and  all  commands  and  employments  will  be 
difpofed  of  at  the  arbitrary  will  of  lavvlels 
power.  The  people  will  be  fleeced  to  pay 
for  their  own  fetters,  and  doomed,  like  the 
cattle,  to  unremitting  toil  and  drudgery  for 
the  fupport  of  thtir  tyrannical  maflers. 
Or,  if  the  outward  form  of  civil  govern^ 
ment  (hould  be  permitted  to  remain,  the 
people  will  be  compelled  to  give  a  fandtion 
to  Tyranny  by  their  own  fufFrages,  and  to 
eledt  oppreffors  inftead  of  protecfrors. 

From  this  genuine  portrait  of  the  Ro- 
man manners,  it  is  evident  to  a  demonftra- 
tion,  that  the  fatal  cataftrophe  of  that  Re- 
publick  (of  which  Saliufl:  himfeif  was  an  eye 
witncfs)  was  the  natural  efFed:  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  their  manners.  It  is  equally  as 
evident  from  our  author,  and  the  reft  of  the 
Roman  hiftorians,  that  the  corruption  of  their 
manners  was  the  natural  efilcl  of  foreign 
luxury,  introduced  and  fupported  by  foreign 
wealth.  The  fatal  tendency,  of  thcfe  evils, 
was  too  obvious  to  efcape  the  notice  of  every 
fenfible  Roman,  who  had  any  regard  for 
liberty,  and  their  ancient  conflitution.  Many 
fjmptuary  laws  were  made  to  red  rain  the 
various  exccfies  of  luxury;  but  thefe  efforts 
were  too  feeble   to  check  the  overbearing 

T  4  violence 
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violence  of  the  torrent.  Cato  propofed  a 
fevere  law,  inforced  by  the  landion  of  aa 
ojth,  agaiull:  bribery  and  corruption  at  elec- 
tions ;  where  the  fcandalcus  traflick  of  votesi 
was  eilabhfl^ied  by  cuftom  as  at  a  publick 
market.  ^  But,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  he  in- 
curred the  refentinent  of  both  parties  by  that 
falutary  meafure.  The  rich  were  his  ene- 
ruies,  becaufe  they  found  theiiifelves  pre- 
cluded from  all  pretenfions  to  the  higheli 
dignities;  as  they  had  no  other  merit  to, 
plead  but  what  arofe  from  their  fuperior 
wealth,  ^  The  eledlors  abufed,  curfed,  and 
even  pelted  him  as  the  author  of  a  law 
which  deprived  them  of  the  wages  of  cor- 
ruption, and  reduced  them  to  the  neceffify  of 
fubfifting  by  labour.  But  this  law,  if  it  really 
paffed,  had  as  little  efled:  as  any  of  the 
former  -,  and  like  the  fame  laws  in  our  own 
country,  upon  the  fame  occalion,  was  either 
evaded  by  chicane,  or  over-ruk-d  by  power^ 
Otir  ov/n  feptennial  fcenes  of  drunkennefs, 

3  Aia^vftfOjaEi-B  ^c  tS  d---yjw,i?  rct7<i  ^wpoJ'oxicm  'jtto  tsl'v  (pi>  ap^^HiroOf 
iu  ^eMjX'nuv  Tit}  omaC^iaBc/A  y.a,^aTtz^   i^yccj'ux,   avrf.^n  ^tuv  rmoyXxv^ 

^oyf^c^  ^ecrbcck  T^/V  (7vyx.?>*)rov,  o7ro:q  oi  scecrotr'^BiVTec  afp^;_ovT6$,  it 
Uij^ifa  KecTnyccov  i^ouVf  avroi  irotptovre'i  \z,  ecvayy.ri^  ek  tuo^-nov  61- 
xafi^pto!;  Iv^vvaq  ^i^ujcnv     Piut.    in  Vlt.    Cat.    p.    I  26 

b  ''La^iv  iiv  £7r<  TO  ^Y,jj.cx,  tS  KaTi;i'^,    TrposAGoi-T'^,  u^caai  -rrfa- 
(B''Br£<ro»TtS  ^(^Q,uVj    lipA«ff^>j/x«;',  tiSaAAev.   Plut.   ibid. 

riot^ 
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not,  bribery,  and  abandoned  perjury,  may 
fervc  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  ""  aniuud  elec- 
tions of  the  Romans  in  thofe  abommabie 
times.  Corruption  was  arrived  at  its  lail 
flage,  and  the  depr.ivity  was  univerfal.  The 
whole  body  of  the  unhappy  Republick  was 
infeded,  and  the  diflemper  was  utterly  in-- 
curable.  For  thofe  excelfes  which  formerly 
vi'ere  cftecmed  the  ^  vices  of  the  people, 
were  now,  by  the  force  of  cuftom  fixed  into 
habitj  become  the  manners  of  the  people. 
A  moft  infallible  criterionj  by  which  wc  may 
afcertain  the  very  point  of  time,  when  the 
Tiiin  of  any  free  ftate,  which  labours  under 
thefe  evils,  may  be  naturally  expedled. 

The  confpiracies  of  Catiline  and  CjBfar: 
againft  the  liberty  of  their  country,  were 
but  genuine  effc6ts  of  that  corruption,  which 
Sal  lull  has  marked  out  to  us,  as  the  imme- 
diate caufe  of  the  deltrudtion  of  the  Re- 
publick. The  end  propofed  by  eachof  th.fd^ 
bad  men,  and  the  means  employed  for  (hat 
end,  were  the  fame  in  both.  The  difference 
in  their  fuccefs  arufe  only  from  the  difference 

^  Hinc  rapti  fafces  pretio:  fe^iorque  favoris 
Ipfe  fui  pop'jlijs  :  lethalifquc  ambitus  urbi 
Annua  venaii  referens  certamina  campo. 

Lucan.  Pharlal.    !ib.   i.   Edit,   1506. 
^  A4al'i  fua,  quod  malorum  uitimum  efl,    amant--« 
&  tieHiiit  elle  remedio  locus,  ubl  quae  fuerant  vitia,  mo- 
les funt.     Scnec  Ep.  39    p.  100. 

ef 
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of  addrefs  and  abilities  in  the  refped:ive  lead- 
ers. *  The  followers  of  Catiline,  as  Sallijft 
in  terms  us,  were  the  moft  dilTolute,  the 
moft  profligate,  and  the  moft  abandoned 
wretches,  which  could  be  culled  out  of  the 
moft  populous  and  moft  corrupt  city  of  the 
univerfe.  ^  Caefar,  upon  the  fame  plan, 
formed  his  party,  as  we  learn  from  Plutarch 
out  of  the  moft  infecTred,  and  moft  corrupt 
members  of  the  very  fame  State.  The  vices 
of  the  times  eafily  furnifhed  a  fupply  of 
proper  inftruments.  ""  To  pilfer  the  publick 
money,  and  to  plunder  the  provinces  by 
violence,  though  State-crimes  of  the  moft 
heinous  nature,  were  grown  fo  familiar  by 
cuftom,  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  no 
more  than  meer  office-perquifites.  ^  The 
younger  people,  who  are  ever  moft  ripe  for 
Icdition  and  infurredion,  were  fo  corrupted 

*  In  tanta  tamque  corrupta  civitate,  Catlllna  omnium 
flas^icioforum,  atquefacino  oforum  circum  fe,  taniquam 
ftipacorum  catervas  habebat.  Sail,  de  Bell.  Cat.  p.  9. 

(jLt^vi  TccfctTloproi  xj  avtxyonoi  Wfo$  uvtov.      Fiut.   Ill  Vit.  Cat. 
Min.  p.  241. 

=  Pecalatus  asrarii,  &  per  vim  fociis  ercptae  pecunia?,, 
quae  quamquam  gravia  funt,  tamen  conluetudinc  jam 
pro  nihilo  habentur.     Sail,  de  Bell.  Jug.   p.  73. 

d  Adeo  juventus  luxu  atque  avarltia  corrupta  ed,  uti 
merito  dicatur,  genitos  eP/e,  qui  iieque  ipfi  habere 
poflent  res  familiares,    neque  alios  pati.     Sdll.  Frag. 
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hy  luxury,  that  they  might  be  defervedly 
termed,  **an  abandoned  race,  whofe  dilTipa- 
tion  made  it  impradicable  for  them  to  ktep 
their  own  private  fortunes  5  and  whole  ava- 
rice would  not  fuffv:r  their  fallow  citizens 
to  enjoy  the  quiet  pc  fled  ion  of  theirs." 

It  is  not  at  all  flrange  that  Rome  thus 
circumftanced  fhould  fall  a  vidtim  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  her  own  citizens:  nor  that  the 
Empire  of  the  univerfe,  the  toil  and  labour 
of  ages,  to  which  the  Romans  had  waded 
through  feas  of  blood,  {]:iGuld  be  deftined  tf> 
feed  the  deteftable  vices  of  a  few  monfters, 
who  were  a  difgrace  even  to  himan  nature. 
The  total  change  of  the  Roman  conftitu- 
tion,  the  unlimited  Tyranny  of  the  Empe- 
rors, and  the  abjed  fluvery  oi  the  people, 
were  all  effeds  of  the  fame  caufe,  extended 
in  degree  by  a  natural  pro^refllon.  The 
Romans  in  faft  were  no  more;  the  name 
indeed  fublifted,  but  the  idea  affixed  to  that 
name,  was  as  totally  changed  as  their  ancient 
ccnftitution.  In  the  time  of  Pyrrhus  the 
Roman  Senate  appeared  an  afiembly  of  Kings 
to  his  ambailador  Cyneas,  When  the  tafl: 
had  felt  the  force  of  the  Roman  arms,  the 
nioft  defporick  princes  received  the  orders  of 
a  Roman  Senate,  and  executed  them  Vwith 
as  prompt  obedience,  as  a  flave  would  do 
the  conimands  of  his  mafter.  A  deputy 
from  the  Roman  Sen.ite,    made  a  haughty 
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Monarch  tremble  at  the  head  of  a  vid:o- 
rious  army,  ^  compelled  him  to  refign  all  his 
conqucflsj  and  return  inglorioully  home,  by 
a  iingle  motion  of  his  walking-flick. 

What  an  elevated  idea  muft  this  give  us 
of  the  Roman  manners,  whilft  that  haughty 
people  retained  their  freedom !  Nothing  is 
more  grand;  nothing  more  ftriking.  Shift 
bat  the  fcene,  and  view  the  manners  of  the 
Romans  when  enflaved.  Nothing  is  fo  ab- 
jedly  fervile,  nothing  fo  defpicable.  Wc 
fee  the  Roman  Senate  deifying  the  worfl:  of 
mankind ;  wretches,  who  had  funk  even 
below  humanity,  and  offering  the  adoration  of 
incenfe  to  thefe  idols  of  their  own  making, 
who  were  more  contemptible  than  the  very 
ftone  and  wooden  reprefentatives  of  their 
deities.  Inftead  of  giving  law  to  Monarchs, 
and  deciding  the  fate  of  nations,  ^  we  fee  the 
anguft  Roman  Senate  run  trembling  like 
flaves  at  the  fummons  of  their  mafter  Do-, 
tnitian,  to  debate  in  form  about  the  import- 
ant bufmefs  of  dr.^.ffing  a  turbot.  The  Ma- 
jefty  of  the  Roman  people,  which  received  the 
tributary  homage  of  the  univerfe,  expired 
together  with  their  liberty.  That  people, 
who  difpoied  of  the  highefl  offices  in  the  go- 

*  Popiilus  to  AntiochusEpiph,  Livy.  lib.  45.  p.  672. 
'•*^  Juv.  Sat.  4. 

vern- 
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vernment,  the  command  of  armies,  provinces 
and  kingdoms,  were  funk  into  a  herd  of  dif- 
plrited  Haves.  Their  total  infignificancy 
fcreened  them  from  the  fatal  efFedts  of  the 
caprices  of  their  Tyrants.  They  dragged  on 
a  wretched  being  in  a  ftate  of  idlenefs  and 
poverty  in  the  midft  of  fldvcry,  and  the  ut- 
inoft  extent  of  their  wilhes  amounted  to  no 
more,  ^  then  bread  for  their  daily  fubnilence^ 
and  diverlions  for  their  aniuftment.  The 
Emprrors  fupp!yed  the  one  by  their  frequent 
largeiTes  of  corn,  and  gratifyed  the  other  by 
their  numerous  publick  fcevvs.  Hence  hif- 
torians  obferve,  that  the  mofl:  infamous  of 
their  Tyrants  were  as  fond  af  Raree-diows, 
as  the  mob  themfelves,  and  as  they  were  by 
much  the  mofl  profufe  of  all  their  Empe- 
rors, their  deaths  were  always  moft  regret- 
ted by  the  people.  So  flriking  is  the  contrafle 
between  a  ftate  when  blefsed  with  liberty, 
and  the  fame  flate  when  reduced  to  llavery 
by  the  corruption  of  its  people  ! 

As  I  have  already  made  fome  refledlions 
upon  that  paffion  for  theatrical  entertain- 
ments, v/hich  prevailed  at  i\thens,  I  cannot 

a  _-  Ex  quo  fuftragia  nulll 
Vendimus,  efFugit  Curas.     Nam  qui  dabat  ollm 
Imperium,  fafces,  legioncs,  omnia,  nunc  fe 
Continet,  atque  duas  tantum  res  anxlus  optat 
Punem  et  Circenfes.  Juv.  Sar.  lo.  lin.  77, 

Otium  cum  fervitlo.  Sail.  Frag.  p.  143. 

help 
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help  obferving,  that  after  the  introdudioh 
of  luxury,  the  fondnefs  for  that  kind  of 
diveriion  amongll;  the  Romans,  Was  at  leaft 
equal  to  that  of  the  Athenians.  The  Ro- 
mans feem  to  have  been  ftrangers  to  every 
kind  of  ftcige- plays  for  the  firfi:  four  hundred 
years.  Their  firft  attempts  of  that  kind 
were  rude  and  (imple,  and  not  unhke  the  an- 
cient mummery  at  our  country  wakes,  or 
Chnflmas  gan^bols.  The  regular  Drama 
was  imported  together  with  the  luxury  of 
Greece,  but  every  fpecies  of  this  kind  of  en- 
tertainment, whether  tragedy,  comedy,  farce, 
or  pantomime,  ^  was  con:iprehended  under 
the  general  denomination  of  ftagc- plays,  and 
the  different  performers  alike  ranged  under 
the  general  term  of  ^  players.  1  he  profef- 
lion  itfelF  was  reckoned  fcandalous,  and 
proper  only  for  flavt  s,  and  if  once  a  Roman 
citizen  appeared  upon  the  ftage,  he  imme- 
diately forfeited  his  right  of  voting,  and 
every  oiher  priviledge  of  a  free  man.  Upon 
this  account  Cicero  feems  to  lament  the  fate 
of  his  friend  Rofcius,  when  he  tells  uS, 
**  "■  that  he  was  fo  fuperior  to  all  as  a  player, 
that  he  alone  fecmed  worthy  of  appearing 

upon 

*  Ludi  Scenici. 
^   Hiftriones. 
'  Etenim  cum  artifex  cjufmodi  fit;  ut  folus  dignus 
vidcatur  i:^^^  qui  in  icena  Ijpectetur;  tuin  vii  ejufmodi 
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upon  the  ftage:  hut  of  fo  exalted  a  charader, 
as  a  man,  that  of  all  men  he  deferved  lead 
to  be  doomed  to  fo  fcandalous  a  profeflion." 
Suetonius,  foeakino:  of  the  licentiuufnels  and 
infolence  of  the  players,  takes  notice  of  an 
ancient  law,  which  impowered  the  prs  ors 
and  cediles  to  whip  thofe  players  publicklj, 
who  gave  the  leait  offence,  or  did  not  per- 
form to  the  fuisfadtion  of  the  people, 
^  Though  Auguftus,  as  the  fame  hiftorian  in- 
forms us,  exempted  players  from  th.e  igno- 
miny of  that  law,  yet  he  took  care  to  ^  re- 
ftrain  them  within  the  bounds  of  decency, 
and  good  manners.  For  he  ordered  Stepha- 
nio,  a  celebrated  comedian,  to  be  whipped 
publickly  through  all  the  theatres,  and  af- 
terwards baniflied  him,  for  prefum.ing  private- 
ly to  keep  a  Roman  matron  difguifed  under 

eft,  ut  folus  dignus  videatur,  qui  eo  non  accedat,  Orat. 
pro  Rofc.  Edit.  Glafg.  p.  43. 

*  Divus  Auguflusinimunes  verberum  hiftrionesquon- 
dam  refponderat.    Tacit,  c.   14.  p.  42.   Edit.  Giafs:, 

Coercitionem  in  hiilriones  magiltratibus  in  omni  tem- 
pore et  loco  lege  vetere  permiil'am  ademit.  Suet,  in  Vit. 
Aug.    p.    163. 

**  Hiftrionum  licentiam  adeo  compefcuit,  ut  Stcpha- 
nlonemTogatorium,  cui  in  puerilem  habitum  circumton- 
fam  matronam  minidraiTe  compererat,  per  tria  thfatra 
virgis  ccefum  relegaverit.  Hylam  pintominmm  querente 
prastore,  in  atrio  domus  fuae,  nemine  excluf'o,  fl.igellis 
verberaverit;  et  Hyladem  urbe  atque  Italia  (ubmoverir, 
quod  fpe(5tatorem  a  quo  exfibilabatur,  demonftrallet 
iJi^ito,  conTpicuumque  icciflet.     ibid. 

the 
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the  habit  of  his  boy.       Upon  a  complaint 
from  the  Pi3Btor  he  made  Hylas  the  panto- 
mime  be  lailicd  openly  in  the  court  of  his 
own    palace,    to  which  place  the  offender 
had  fled  for  refuge;  and   baniflied  Pylades, 
one  of  the  mofl:  eminent  players,  not  only 
from  Rome  but  even  from  Italy,  for  affront- 
ing one  of  the  audience  who  had  hiiTed  him 
upon  the  fta^e.     But  thefe  reftraints  feem  to 
have  expired  with  Auguftus.     For  we  find 
the  prioe  and  infolence  of  the  players  earned 
to  io  great  a  height  in  the  reign  of  his  fuc- 
ceffor   Tiberius,    as  to   occaiion   their   total 
banifhment.     The  fondnefs  of  the  populace 
for  the  entertainments  of  the  theatre,  and 
the  folly  of  the  degenerate  nobility,  were  the 
caufes  of  this  alteration.     ^  For  both  Pliny 
and  Seneca  afiure  us,    that  perfons  of  the 
very  firft  rank  and  fafhion  were  fo  fcanda- 
loufly  mean,  as  to  pay  the  moft  obfequious 
co4irt  to  the  players,  to  dangle  at  their  levees, 
to   attend  them  openly  in  the  ilreets  like 
their  flaves ;  and  treat  them  hke  the  mailers, 
inftead  of  the  fervants  of  the  publick.      Every 
eminent  player  had  his  party,  and  thcfe  lidi- 
culous  fadlion  interefted  themfelves  fo  warm- 
ly in  tlie  caufe  of  their  refpedtive  favourites, 
that  the  theatres  became  a  perpetual  fcene  of 

*  Odendam  nobili^Iimos  juvenes  manclpia  pantonii* 
morum.     Senec.  Ep  ft.  47.'  p.   118. 

riot 
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not  and  difordcr.  ^  The  nobility  mingled 
with  the  mob  in  thefe  abfard  conflicts- 
which  always  ended  in  blood(hed,  and  fre- 
quently in  murder.  The  remonflrances  and 
authority  of  the  magiftrates  had  (o  little  ef- 
fed:,^  that  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  the  Emperor.  Bad  as  Tiberius  was,  yet 
he  was  too  wife  to  tolerate  fuch  {hameful  li- 
centioufnefs.  He  laid  the  cafe  before  the 
Senate,  and  informed  them,  that  the  players 
were  the  caufe  of  thofe  fcandaloiis  riots 
which  difturbed  the  repofe  of  the  publick : 
that  they  fpread  lewd  net's  and  debauchery 
through  all  the  chief  families;  that  they 
were  arrived  to  fuch  a  height  of  profligacy 
and  infolencc,  through  the  protedion  of  their 
fadlions,  that  the  authority  of  the  Senate  it- 
felf  was  requifite  to  reftrain  them  wi:hia 
proper  bounds.  ^  Upon  this  remonitrance 
they  were  driven  out  of  Italy  as  a  publick 
nuifance;  and  Suetonius  informs  us,  that  all 
the  frequent  and  united  petitions  of  the  peo- 

a  Variis  dehinc  et  faepius  irritis  prastorum  quef- 
tibus,  poftremo  Caefar  de  immodeftia  hi(trionum  retu- 
lit ;  multa  ab  lis  in  publicum  leditiofe,^  fceda  per  domos 
tentari--eo  flagitiorum  Sc  virium  venifie,  ut  au6tf>ritate 
patrum  coercendum  fit.  Pulfi  tum  hiHriones  Italia. 
Tacit    Annal.  4.   p.  134. 

b  Cpede  in  theatro  per  difcordlam  admilTa,  capita 
fa(flionum  &  hiftriones  propter  q-uos  difTidebatur,  rele- 
gavit  :  nee  ut  revocaret  unquam  ullis  populi  precibus 
potuit  evincj.  Suet,  in  Tib.  c.  37. 

U  pie 
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pie  could  never  prevail  upon  Tiberius  to  re- 
call them; 

Auguftus  affeded  an  extreme  fondnefs  for 
all  kinds  of  diverfions ;  he  invited  the  moft 
celebrated  players  of  every  denomination  in- 
to Italy,  and  treated  the  people,  at  an  im- 
nienfc  expence,  with  every  kind  of  enter- 
tainment,  which  the  theatre  or  circus  could 
furniih.     This  is  remarked  as  an  inftance  of 
that  refined  policy  of  which  he  was  fo  thorough 
a  mafter.     For  that  artful  Prince  was  not 
yet  firmly  fettled  in  his  newly  ufurped  power. 
He  well  knew,  that   if  he  gave  the  people 
time  to  cool  and  refled:,  they  might  poffibly 
thwart    the    execution    of    his    ambitious 
fchemes.     He  therefore  judged  that  the  befl: 
expedient  to  prepare  them  for  the  yoke  of 
flavery  would  be,  to  keep  them  conftantly 
intoxicated  by  one  perpetual  round  of  jollity 
and  diverfions.     That  this  was  the  opinion 
of  thinking  people,  at  that  time,  is  evident 
from   that  remarkably   pertinent  anfwer  of 
Pylades  the  player  to  Auguflus,  tranfmitted 
to  us  by  Dion  Cafllus.     Pylades,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  had  been  baniflied  by  Au- 
guftus  for  a  mifdemeanor,  but  pardoned  and 
recalled  to  gratify  the  humour  of  the  peo- 
ple. At  his  return,  when  Auguflus  reproved 
hun  for  quarrelling  with   one  Bathyllus,  a 
perfbn  of  the  fame  profeffion,  bur  proteded. 
by  his  favourite  McEcenas  5  Pylades  js  report-' 

V.  cd 
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td  to  have  made  this  bold  and  fenfible  an-* 
fwer.  '•  Mt  is  y  ur  true  intercjfl:,  Csefar,  that 
the  people  (hould  idle  away  that  time  upon 
us  and  our  affairs,  which  they  might  other- 
wife  employ  in  prying  too  nairovv'ly  into  your 
government.'* 

I  am  far  from  being  an  enemy  to  the 
ftage.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  the  ftagc 
under  proper  regulations  might  be  rendered 
highly  ufeful.  For  of  all  our  publick  di- 
verlions,  the  ftage,  if  purged  from  the  ob- 
fcenity  of  farce,  and  the  low  buffoonery  of 
pantomime,  is  certainly  capable  of  afford- 
ing infinitely  the  moft  rational,  and  the  mod 
rnanly  entertainment.  But  when  I  fee  the 
fame  diforders  in  our  own  theatres,  which 
were  fo  loudly  complained  of  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  5  when  the  ridiculous  contefls  be- 
tween contending  players  are  judged  to  be  of 
fuch  mighty  importance,  as  to  fplit  the  pub- 
lick  into  the  fame  kind  of  fad:ions  ;  whea 
thefe  fa(fTions  intereft  themfelves  fo  warmly 
iii  the  fupport  of  the  fuppoled  merit  of  their 
re  pcutive  favourites,  as  to  proceed  to  riots, 
blows,  and  the  moft  extravagant  indecen- 
cies ;  I  cannot  help  wifhing  for  the  interpo- 
iition  of  the  reforming  Ipiric  of  Auguftus« 
And  when  I  fee  the  fame  infatiable  fond-^- 

Dioii.  Caii.  lib.  54«  p.   533* 

U  a  nefs 
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nefs  for  diverfions,  the  fame  unmeaning  tafte 
(fo  juftly  ridiculed  by  ^  Horace  in  his  coun- 
trymen) prevail  in  our  own  nation,  which 
mark  the  moft  degenerate  times  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  I  cannot  but  look  upon  them  as  a 
certain  indication  of  the  frivolous  and  effe- 
minate manners  of  the  prefent  age. 

/^.Verum  equitis  quoque  jam  migravit  ab  aure  voluptas 
.  Omnis,  ad  incertos  oculos,  et  gaudia  vana. 

Hor.  Epift.  I.  lib.  2.  lin.   187. 
■  Tanto  cum  {Irepitu  ludi  fpecStantur,  et  artes, 
•Divitiaeque  percgrinss  :   quibus  oblitus  acSlor 
Quum  rietit  in  fcena,  occarrit  dextera  laevae : 
Dixit  adhuc  aliquid  ?    nil  fane.     Quid  placet  ergo  ? 
'■'l^ana  Tarentino  violas  imitata  veneno. 

Ibid.  lin.  203. 
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C     H     A     P.      VI. 

The  real  Cause  of  the  rapid  Declcnfion  of 
the  Roman  Republick. 

loNYSius  of  Halicarnafllis  obferves, 
that  Romulus  formed  his  new  go- 
vernment in  many  refpedls  after  the  model 
of  that  of  Sparta,  which  accounts  for  that 
great  refemblance,  we  evidently  meet  with 
between  the  Roman  and  Spartan  conftitu- 
tions.  1  maj^  add  too,  that  we  cannot  help 
obferving  as  great  a  refemblance  for  fome 
ages  at  lead  between  the  manners  of  both 
thofe  people.  For  we  find  the  fame  fim- 
plicity  in  their  houfes,  diet  and  apparel ; 
the  fame  contempt  for  wealth,  and  quite  to 
the  laft  period  of  their  liberty,  the  fame  war- 
like genius.  Publick  fpirit  and  the  love  of 
their  country  was  carried  in  both  ftates  to 
the  highefl  pitch  of  enthufiafm,  it  was  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  nature  itfelf,  and  that  amia- 
ble virtue  wore  a  kind  of  fiyage  afpedt  at 
Rome  and  Sparta.  But  the  alteration  of 
their  manners  which  alike  preceded  the 
lofs  both  of  the  Spartan  and  Roman  liberty^ 
will  admit  of  no  kind  of  comparifon  either 

»  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  lib.  2.  65. 

U  3  as 
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as  to  degree  or  progrefs.  Luxury  and  cor- 
ruption dole  in  by  very  flow  degrees,  and 
were  never  carried  to  any  remarkably  height 
amongft  the  Spartans.  But,  as  ^  Sallall 
beautifully  expieffes  it,  the  Roman  manners 
were  precipitated  at  once  to  the  depth  of 
corruption  after  the  manner  of  a  refiftlefs^ 
torrent.  I  obferve  that  the  deftrudion  of 
Carthage  is  fixed  upon  by  that  elegant  hif- 
torian,  as  the  ^ra  from  which  the  rife  of 
this  rapid  degeneracy  is  to  be  dated.  He 
affigns  too  the  removal  of  the  dread  occafion-- 
cd  by  that  dangerous  rival,  as  the  caufe  of 
this  fadden  and  aftonilLing  change.  B.caufj 
according  to  his  reafoning,  they  could  then 
give  a  full  loofe  to  the  impetuous  fury 
of  their  paffions,  without  rellraint  cr  fear. 
But  the  caufe  here  affigned  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  eff.d.  For  though  ic  might 
contribute  in  fome  mealure  to  accelerate  the 
progrefs  of  luxury,  and  confequently  the 
corruption  cf  their  manners;  yet  the  real 
caufe  of  their  fudden  degeneracy  was  widely 
different. 

The  Romans  founded  their  fyftem  of  po- 
licy, at  the  very  origin  of  iheir  ftate,  upon 
that  beft  and  wifcft  principle,  "  The  fear 
oi  the   Gods,    a   firm   behcf  of  a   divine 

*  Mores  majorum  non  paulatim  ut  antea,  fed  torren- 
lis  modo  precipitati.  Sallull.  Fragmeat.  p.  139. 

I  fuper- 
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fuperintending    providence,    and    a    future, 
ftate  of  rewards  and  punifliments :''  The;r 
children  vvert:  trained  up  in  this  belief  from 
tender  infancy,   which  took  root  and  grew 
up  wiih  them  by  the  influence  of  an  excel- 
lent education,  where  ^  they  had  the  benefit 
of  example  as  well  as  precept.     Hence  we 
read  of  no   heathen   nation  in  the   worlds 
where  both  the  publick  and  private  duties 
of  religion  were  lo  flridlly  adhered  to,  and 
fo  fcrupuloufly  obferved  as  amongft  the  Ro- 
mans.    They  imputed   their  good  or  bad 
fuccefs  to  their  obfervance  of  thefe  duties, 
and  they  received  publick  profperities  or  pub- 
lick   calamities,    as  bleflings  conferred,    or 
punifhments  infliQed  by  their  Gods.     Their 
^  hiftorians  hardly  ever  give  us  an  account  of 
any  defeat  received  by  that  people,  which 
they  do  not  afcribe  to  the  omilTion,  or  con- 
tempt of  fome  religious  ceremony  by  their 
Generals.      For    though    the     ceremonies 
there  mentioned,  juftly  appear  to  us  inftances 
of  the  moft  abfurd,_  and  moll  extravagant 
fuperftition,  yet  as  they  were  efleemed  efr 
fential  ads  of  religion  by  the  Romans,  they 
muft  confequenly  c<irry  all  the  force  of  re- 
ligious principle.     We  neither  exceeded,  fays 

*  Nulla  umquam  Rerpublica  fan(5tior,  ncc  bonl^  c^- 
cmplis  dititor  fuit.      Llv.  in  Praefat. 

^  Dioiivf.  IlAliciiia.     Lib.  2..  p.  61,  w^. 
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•  Cicero,  fpeaking  of  his  countrymen,  the 
Spaniards  in  number,  nor  did  we  excel  the 
Gauls  in  ftrength  of  body .  nor  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  craft,  nor  the  Greeks  in  arts  or 
Sciences.  ^  But  we  have  indifputably  fur- 
paffed  all  the  nations  in  the  univerfe  in  piety 
^nd  attachment  to  religion,  and  in  the  only 
point,  which  can  be  called  true  wifdom,  a 
thorough  convidion,  that  all  things  here  be- 
low are  direded,  and  governed  by  Divine 
Providence.  To  this  principle  alone  Cicero 
wifely  attributes  the  grandeur  and  good  for- 
tune of  his  country.  For  what  man  is  there, 
fays  he,  who  is  convinced  of  the  exiftence 
pf  the  Gods,  but  mufl  be  convinced  at  the 
fame  time,  ^  that  our  mighty  Empire  owes 
its  origin,  its  increafe,  and  its  prefervation, 
to  the  proteding  care  of  their  divine  provi- 
dence. A  plain  proof  that  thefe  continued 
to  be  the  real  fentiments  of  the  wifer  Ror 
mans,  even  in  the  corrqpt  times  of  Cicero. 
From  this  principle  proceeded  that  rerpe<!!t 
for,  and  fubmiffion  to  their  laws,  and  that 


a- 


-Tamen  nee  numero  Hifpanos,  nee  reborc  Gal- 
los,  nee  calliditate  Ppenos,  nee  artibus  Grascos. 

^  Sed  pietate  ac  religione,  atque  hae  una  fapientla, 
quod  deorum  immortalium  numine  omnia  regi  guberna- 
lique  perfpexlmus,  omnes  gentes  nationefque  fuperavi- 
jrnus.     Cie.   de  Haruf.  Refp.   p.    189. 

^  Quis  eft  qui— — cum  Deos  efle  intellexerit,  noiji 
jntelligat  corum  numine  hoe  tantum  imperium  eil'e  na- 
|pm,  et  audum  et  retendum.     Ibid.  p.  188. 
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temperance,  moderation,  and  contempt  for 
wealth,  which  are  the  heft  defence  againft 
the  encroachments  of  ;njaftice  and  oppref- 
fic  n.  Hence  too  arofe  that  inexlinguifhable 
love  for  their  country,  wliich,  next  ro  the 
Gods,  they  looked  upon  a?  the  chief  objed: 
of  veneration.  ^  This  they  carried  to  fuch 
a  height  of  Enthufiafm,  as  to  make  every 
human  tye  of  focial  love,  natural  efRcflion, 
and  fclf-prefervation  give  w^ay  to  ihis  duty 
to  their  dearer  country.  Becaufe  they  not 
only  loved  their  country  as  their  commori 
mother,  but  revered  it  as  a  place  which 
was  dcAV  to  their  Gods;  ^  which  they 
bad  deftined  to  give  laws  to  the  reft  of  the 
univerle,  and  confequently  favoured  with 
their  peculiar  care  and  protection.  Hence 
proceeded  that  obllinate  and  undaunted  cou- 
rage, that  infuperable  contempt  of  danger, 
and  death  itfelf  in  defence  of  their  country. 
which  compleat  the  idea  of  the  Roman 
charr.(5ter  as  it  is  drawn  by  hiftorians  in  the 
virtuous  ages  of  the  Republick.  As  lon<y 
as  the  manners  of  the  Romans  were  reira- 
lated  by  this  firft  great  principle  of  religion, 

^  Cari  funt  parentes,  cari  liberl,  propinqui  et  fami- 
liares :  fed  omnes  omnium  caritat.es  patriae  una  com- 
p)exa  eft.      Cic.   de  Offic. 

'..^  Pro  qua  patria,  mori,  et  cui  nos  totos  dedere,  et 
in  qua  noftra  omnia  ponere,  et  quafi  confecrare  debe- 
IHyg^     Cic.  de  Leg, 

they 
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they  were  ii-^t  and  invincible.  But  the 
Atheillical  doc^trine  of  hpicurus,  which  in- 
iinuated  itfelf  at  Rome,  under  the  relpeifl- 
able  name  of  Philofophy,  after  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greeks,  undermined 
and  deltroyed  this  ruling  principle.  I  allow 
that  luxury,  by  corrupting  manners,  had 
weakened  this  principle,  and  prepared  the 
Romans  for  the  reception  of  Atheifm, 
which  is  the  never-failing  attendant  of  luxu- 
ry. But  as  long  as  this  principle  remained, 
it  controulcd  manners,  and  checked  the  pro- 
grefs  of  luxury  in  proportion  to  its  influence. 
But  when  the  introduction  of  Atheifm  had 
deftroycd  this  principle,  the  great  bar  to  cor- 
ruption was  removed,  and  the  paffions  at 
once  let  loofe  to  run  their  full  career  without 
check,  or  controul.  The  introdudion  there- 
fore of  the  Atheiftical  tenets  ^  attributed  to 
Epicurus,  was  the  real  caufe  of  that  rapid 
depravity  of  ihc  Roman  manners,  which 
has  never  been  fa t i sfadt or ily  accounted  for, 
either  by  Salluft,  or  any  other  hiftorians. 

*  I  here  mean  the  tenets  of  the  Epicurean  Atheifti  as 
they  are  termed  by  the  very  learned  Mr.  Boxter  in  his 
treatife  of  the  immortahtv  of  the  Soul  :  where  he  has 
confuted  them  at  large  in  the  firfl  volume  of  that 
admirable  work. 

E'-iquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human  Soul.  Vol. 
I'  P-  355- 

Ths 
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The  learned,  I  know,  are  not  a  little  dM^ 
vided  in  ti^eir  opinions  about  Epicurus.  But 
a  diiquifition  into  what  were,  or  were  not 
the  real  tenets  of  that  phiiufjpher,  would  be 
wholly  foreign  to  my  purpofe.  By  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Epicureans,  I  mean  that  fyilem 
which  Lucretius  has  drefl'ed  up  in  his  poem 
with  all  the  beauties  of  poetry,  and  all  the 
elegance  of  diction.  This,  like  the  reft  of 
the  Atheiftick  fyftems,  which  are  attributed 
to  moil  of  the  Grecian  philofophers,  is  preg- 
nant with  the  wildeft  abfurdities  that  ever  ca- 
tered info  the  human  imagination.  Epicu- 
rus, ""  if  Lucretius  has  given  us  his  genuine 

tenets, 

a  It  has  been  remarked  ;  that  the  Difciples  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  philofophers  have  blended  fo  many  of  their 
own  opinions  with  the  Doctrine  of  their  mafters^  that 
it  is  oiten  difficult  to  dillincruifh  the  genuine  tenets  of 
the  latter,  from  the  (purious  ones  which  have  been 
interpolated  by  their  followers  -—Thus  Epicurus  tauaht 
that  the  Summum  Honum  or  Supreme  Good  contilhd 
in  plcafure.  His  defenders  infift  :  that  he  plaid  it  irj 
that  refined  pleafure  which  is  infeparable  from  the 
pradicv  of  virtue.  His  enemies  affirm  ;  that  he  meant 
the  groflcr  pleasure  which  arifes  wholly  from  the  lenfual 
paffioni — His  friends  reply  ;  that  this  Notion  was  firft 
broached  by  the  difiolute  part  of  his  Diiciples,  who  molt 
injunoufly  fathered  it  wpon  Epicuru."-,  and  (hen  ailedged 

his  authority  as  a  plea  for  their  dtbajchcries : tney 

add,  th.u  the  true  Epicureans,  who  adhered  rigidly  ta 
the  genuine  tenets  of  their  mailer,  always  treated  theie 
fpunous  difciples  as  fophifrs  and  impoftors.  But  even 
allowing  rhi'^  to  be  a  true  (ic^ta  of  the  cale  j  yet  tiiat  the 
niatcriaiity  and  diilolutiun  of  the  human  ioul  at  deaiii 

was 
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tenets,  afcribes  the  formation  of  the  univcrfe 
.  to  the  fortuitous  concourfe  of  fenfelefs  atoms 
of  matter.  His  maftcr,  Democritus,  from 
whom  he  borrowed  his  fyftem,  afferts  the 
iame.  But  Epicurus  has  exceeded  him  in 
abfurdity.  For  Democritus,  ifwe  may  cre- 
dit Plutarch,  endowed  his  atoms  with  a  cer- 
tain living-intelligence,  which  Epicurus  fcorns 
to  make  ufe  of.  He  boldly  deduces  life,  in-  n 
telligence,  and  free-will  itfelf,  from  the  di- 
red,  oblique,  and  other  various  motions  of 
his  inanimate  atoms.  He  admits  a  fort 
of  iniignificant  beings,  whom  he  terms 
Gods;  but  as  he  would  not  allow  them  to. 
have  any  hand  in  the  formation  of  his  uni- 
verfe,  fo  neither  will  he  fuffer  them  to  have 

was  a  genuine  tenet  of  Epicurus,  is  a  truth  which  the 
irioft  fanguine  of  his  admirers  are  not  able  to  deny.  As 
this  pernicious  tenet  therefore  was  equally  held,  and 
publickly  taught  by  both  thefe  kinds  of  Epicureans,  a 
very  fmall  knowledge  of  human  nature  will  enable  us  to 
decide,  which  of  the  two  oppofite  notions  of  pleafure 
was  moft  likely  to  prevail,  and  gain  the  greateft  num- 
ber of  profelytcs  amongft  a  luxurious  and  corrupt  people. 

The  diflblute  manners  of  the  Romans  in  the  laft 
period  of  their  Republick,  prove  evidently,  in  my  opi- 
nion 5  that  the  fenfual  doctrines  of  the  later  Epicureans 
were  almoft  univerfally  received.  And  if  the  evidence 
of  Horace  in  his  humourous  defcription  of  the  manners 
of  thofe  phylofophefs  is  to  be  depended  upon,  they 
feem  to  have  ingrofled  the  name  of  the  Jed  wholly  to. 
themfelves. 

Me  ftingium  et  Nitidum,  bene  curlata  cut?e,  vifes. 

Cum  ridere  voles,  Epicuri  de  Grege  porcum, 

Hor.  Epift.  4.  lib.  I.. 

the 
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the  leaft  (hare  in  the  condud:  of  it.     He 
has    (hewed   them   plainly,    that   he  could 
do  without   them,    and,    as  he    has    made 
them   fo    egregioully  infignificant  as   to  be 
able  to  do  neither  good  nor  harm,  he  has 
packed  them  off  at  a  diftance,  to   live  an 
indolent,    lazy  hie,    and    to    divert    them- 
felves  juft  as  they  think  proper.     Thus  he 
has  got  rid  of  the  troublefome  dodrine  of 
a  divine  fuperintending  Providence*     Some- 
times he  forgets  himfelf,  and  feenis  to  deny 
their  very  exiftence.     For  he  tells  us  in  one 
place,  ^  that  the  whole  univerfe  contains  no- 
thing but  matter  and  empty  fpace,  or  what 
arifes  from  the  cafual  concurrence  of  thefe 
two  principles :  Confequently  that  no  third 
nature,  different  from  thefe  two,  can  poffibly 
be  proved  to  exift  either  by  the  cognizance  of 
our  fenfes,  or  by  the  utmou  efforts  of  our 
reafoning  faculty.     He  teaches,  that  the  foul 
is  compofed  of  the  fined,  and  moft  fubtile 
atoms,  confequently  difcerpable  and  mortal. 
That  the  identity  of  man  confifls  in  the  uni- 
on of  thefe  finer  corpufcles  with  the  groffer 
©nes,  which  compofe  the  body.     ^  That,  at 

their 

a  Omnis,  ut  eft  Igitur  per  f(?  natura  duabus  >e 

Confiftit  rebus ;   nam  corpora  funt  et  inane. 
Ergo  praeter  inane  et  corpora  tertia  per  fe. 
Nulla  potcft  rerum  in  numero  narura  relinqui 
Nee  qus  Tub  fenfus  cadat  ulio  tempore  noltros 
Nee  ratione  animi  quam  quiscjuam  poflit  apifci, 

*  Ec  ne-bula  ac  fumus  qucniam  di/cedic  ui  auras ; 

Crede 
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their  di  fun  ion  by  death,  the  foul  evaporates; 
and  is  diffipated  in  the  upper  regions,  from 
whence  it  firll  diflilled,  and  the  fame  man  ex- 
ills  no  more.     Nay  he  is  fo  amazingly  abfurd 
as  to  ofiert.    *  that  if  the  foul,  after  its  fepa* 
ration,    (hould  ftill  retain   its  confcioufnefs, 
and,   after  a  length  of  time,  by  f)me  lucky 
jurnb'e  of  h's  atoms,  ftiould  happen  to  ani* 
mate  another  bodv,this  new  compound  would 
be  quite   a   cliiterent  man  :     Confeqaently^ 
that  this  new  man  would  be  no  more  intereft- 
ed  in  the  adlions  of  the  formLr,  then  the  for- 
mer w  uld  be  refponfable  for  the  behaviour 
of  the  latter,  or  for  that  of  any  future  man, 
who  might  happen  hereafter  to  be  produced 
by  another  cafual  affcmblage  of  the  atoms  of 
the  fame  foul,  united  to  thofe  of  another  bo-^ 
dy.     This  do(5trine  is  plainly  ftolen  from  the 
J  ythagorean  lyftem  of  the  transmigration  of 
foals;  but  nmtihted,  and  miferably  perverted 
to  the  purpofes  of  Atheifm.     The  abfurdities 
in  this  Wild  philofophy  are  fo  felf-evident, 
that  to  attempt  a  refutation  of  them,  would 
be  an  affront  to  common  fenfe.     Yet,  from 

Crede  animam  quoque  diffundi,  multoque  perlre 

Ociu  ,  et  citius  difiolvi  corpf)ra  prima, 

Cum  femel  omnibus  e  menibris  ablata  recefiit. 

*  Et  fi  jam  noftro  fentit  de  corpore,  poftquam 
Di(lra(f^a  eft  animi  natura,  animx'que  potcftas : 
Nil  tamen  hoc  ad  nos ;  qui  caztu  conjugio.]ue 
Corporis  atque  animse  conilftimuF  muter  apti. 

this 
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this  fource,  thefe  philofophers  draw  their  pre- 
tended conlolations  againll  the  fear  of  death. 

*  That  at  death  the  identity  of  the  man  ab- 
folutely  ceafes,  and  we  totally  lole  our  exift- 
ence/'    Yet,  from  thefe  excellent  comforters, 
our  modern  fceptics  have  revived  their  fenfe- 
lefs  tenet  of  annihilation  to  ferve  the  caui'e  of 
libertinilm.     The  grand  Defideratum,  in  I2- 
bertinifm,  is,  to  be  able  to  give  an  unbound- 
ed loofe  to  the  fenfual  paffions,  to  their  very 
utmoft  extent,  without  any  impertinent  hints 
from  a  certain  difagreeable  monitor,  called 
Conference,  and  the  dread  of  an  after- reckon- 
ing.    Now  as  both  thefe  terrors  are  removed 
by  this  fyflem  of  annihilation,  it  is  no  won- 
der that  libertines,  who  abound  in  a  corrupt 
licentious  age,  fhould  fly  eagerly  to  fo  com- 
fortable a  doctrine,   which  at  once  filences 
thofe  enemies  to  their  pleafu^es.     This  is  the 
creed  introduced    by  the  fe6t  of  Epicurus 
amongft  the  Romans,  which  eafily  accoutjts 
for  that  fudden,  and  univerfal  revolution  m 
their  manners.     For  manners  can  never  be  (o 
ciftdually,  and  fo  fpeedily  depraved,  ^  as  by 

a  to- 

*  Nil  igltur  mors  eft,  ad  nos  neque  pertinet  hilum, 
Quandcquidem  natura  animi  mortalis  habetur: 
—  Ubi  aon  erimus  :   cum  corporis  arque  animai 
Difcidium  fuerit,  quibus  e  fumus  unitercpti, 
Scilicet  baud  nobis  quicquam,  qui  non  erimus  turn 
Accidere  omnino  poterit,   lenfumque  movcrc. 

^  Epicurus  vero  ex  animis  hgmlnuiu  extraxit^adicitus 

reli- 
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a  total  extindtion  of  all  religious  principle^ 
and  all  religious  principle  mufl:  be  necelTarily 
lubverted  wherever  this  dodtrine  of  annihila- 
tion is  received.  1  allow  that  Lucretius  gives 
us  fome  excellent  maxima  from  Epicurus, 
iind  inveighs  in  many  places  againft  the  vices 
of  his  countrymen.  ^  But  the  cheat  is  too 
grofs  and  palpable,  and  only  proves,  that  he 
has  gilt  over  the  pill  of  Atheifm  to  make  it 
go  down  more  fmoothly.  For  how  can  a 
iuperftrudure  ftand  when  the  foundation  is 
taken  awav;  and  of  what  fervice  is  the  befh 
^fyflem  of  morality  when  the  fandion  of  fu- 
ture rewards  and  puniiliments,  the  great 
motive  which  fliould  enforce  the  pra(5lice,  is 
removed  by  the  denial  of  a  Providence,  and 
the  dodtrine  of  annihilaiion  ?  Cicero  informs 
us,  that  all  the  fine  things,  which  Epicurus 
ailerts  of  the  exiftence  of  his  Gods,  and  their 
excellent  nature,  are  mere  grimace,  and  only 
thrown  out  to  fcreen  him  from  cenfure.  For 
he  could  not  be  ignorant,  that  the  laws  of  his 
country  punilhed  every  man  with  the  utmoft 
fevtrity,  who  llruck  at  that  fundamental 
principle  of  all  religion,  the  exiftence  of  a 

religionem,  quum  Diis  immorta]ibu<;  et  opem  et  gratia-m' 
fuilulit.     Cic.  de  N..t.  Deor.  p.  76  and  77. 

a  At  ctiam  liber  eft  Epicuri  de  (an(^}::tate.  Ludlmur 
ab  homine  non  tam  faceto,  quan)  ad  ("cribcndi  l)centi;;nn 
Jibero.  Quse  enim  poteft  t^^  fandtitas,  fi  Dii  hamaiia 
iiuncurant'  Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  p.  70. 

Deitv. 
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JDeitv.  ^  Cicero  therefore,  who  had  tho- 
roughly  examined  his  tenets,  affirms  him,  by 
his  own  principles,  to  have  been  a  downright 
Atheift.  For  in  reahty,  a  man  who  (hould 
affcrt  the  exiftence  of  fuch  idle  Gods,  as  are 
neither  capable  of  doing  good  or  hurt,  mufl, 
if  he  expeds  to  be  believed,  be  a  greater  fool 
than  the  man,  **  Who  fayS  in  his  heart 
there  Is  no  God  at  all/'  Yet  this  flrangc  fy- 
flem,  though  fraught  with  fuch  abfarditieS"'^ 
and  contradi(flions  as  could  fcarce  be  palmed 
upon  the  genius  of  an  Hottentot,  has  bcea 
implicitely  fvVallowed  by  too  rriany  of  thofff* 
gentlemen,  who  aifedt  to  call  themfelves  the 
Efprit^  forts  of  the  prcfent  age.  Thefe  are 
the  Atheiftical  tenets  of  Epicurus,  prefervedy 
by  Lucretius  in  his  beautiful  poem,  whichy 
like  poifon,  Conveyed  in  fw^eets,  pleafe  and 
murder  at  the  fame  time. 

The  Greeks  were  early  infcdled  with  this 
execrable  dodrine,  and  (heW  the  effcd  it;^ 
had  upon  their  manners  by  their  violation  of 
publick  faith,  and  contempt  for  the  moft  fa- 
cred  tyes  of  rehgion.  ^  Truft,  fays  Polybius, 
'     ^  ^  but 

a'  Verius  eft  igitur  nimirum  illud  quod  famlliaris  om- 
nium noftrum  Pofidoniusdifleruitin  libroquintodenatu- 
ra  Dcorum,  nullos  c\!iQ  Deos  Epicuro  videri  :  qusque 
is  de  Diis  immortalibus  dixeiit,  invidiae  deteftandse  gra- 
tia dixiife,   p.  78. 
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but  a  fingle  talent  to  a  Greek,  who  has  been 
uied  to  fiiiger  the  publick  money,  and  though 
you  have  the  fecurity  of  ten  counterparts, 
drawn  up  by  as  many  publick  notaries,  back- 
ed by  as  many  feals,  and  the  teffimony  of 
twice  as  many  witneffes,  yet,  with  all  thefe 
precautions,  you  cannot  poffibly  prevent  him 
from  proving  a  rogue.    Whilft  the  Romans, 
who,  by  their  various  offices,  are  intrufted 
with  large  fums  of  the  publick  money,  pay 
fo  confcientious  a  regard  to  the  religion  of 
their  office-oath,  that  they  were  never  knowr> 
to  violate  their  faith,  though  reftrained  only 
by  that  lingle  tye.     How  greatly  they  devi- 
ated from  this  reditude  of  manners,  after 
thefe  infidel  tenets  hid  taken  root  amongft 
them,  we  miy  learn  from  Cicero,  in  his  ora- 
tions and  epiftles.     Salluft  too  will  inform  us,^ 
how  extremely  common  the  crime  of  perjury 
was  grown,  in  that  kvt'^c  reproach,  which 
Lucius  Philippus,  a  Patrici.m,  makes  to  Le- 
pidus,  the  Conful,  before  the  whole  Senate. 
"*  1  hat  he  neidier  flood  in  awe  of  men  or 

Gods, 

T7?p£cr»  TO  xaGWv.     i^olvb.  lib.  6.  p.  693. 

1  .have  called  uvr^ypccfphc,  Notary  publick,  becaufe  that 

ofHce  anfwers  the  idea  much  bptter,  in  my  opinion,  thant 

Contraroiulatar^  from  which  may  poflibly  be  derived  our 

Comptroller,    v^rhich,  I  think,   is  by  no  means  what  is 

-  here  meant, 

»  Te  neque  hominupa  neque  Deorum  pudec,  quos 

per- 
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Cods,   whom  he  had  fo  frequently  injured^ 

ai)d  defied  by  his  villainies  and  perjuries. 

^  Polybias  gives  it  as  his  real  opinion,  that 

nothing  ll:iews  the  fuperior  excellence  of  the 

civil  Government  of  the  Romans,  to  that  of* 

odier  people,  fo  much  as  thole  religious  fen- 

timents  with  refpedt  to  their  Gods,  which 

they    conftantly   inculcated   and   fupported* 

He  affirms  too  his  real  fentiments  to  be,  that 

the  chief  fupport,  and  prefervation  of  the 

Roman  Kepublick  arofe  from  that  awful  feaf 

of  the  GodSj  which  was  fo  much  ridiculed, 

and  exploded  by  the  Grecians.     I  have  taken 

the  liberty  to  render  to7s  iAAois  dv^^coirois^ 

^  the  Grecians,  who  are  evidently  poiiited  at 

ia 

perfidia  &  perjurid  violafli.     Sail.  Fragm.  Orat.  L.  Phil. 
Cont.  Lep.  p.  146. 

v^a,y^aru'  Xeyu  ^i  Tr,v  hiaih)it[/.OHuv.  Polyb.  lib.  6.  p.  692. 
^  There  is  indeed  liitle  cccafion  for  an  apology  for 
this  tranflation.  The  judicious  critick  will  eafily  fee, 
that  in  this  paflTage  there  is  a  plain  contraft  drawn  be- 
tvveen  the  manners  of  the  Grecians  and  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  Polybius.  The  caufe  of  that  difference  this 
able  writer  juftly  adfcribes  to  that  hio-ih-.ty^ovict,  or  .awful 
fear  of  the  Gods,  fo  ilrongly  inculcated  amongft  the  Ro- 
mans, and  fo  much  deipiied  and  ridiculed  amont2;ft  the 
Grecians,  who  were  at  that  time  2;rear!y  tinctured  with 
the  Arh^ifru  of  Epicurus.  The  inllance  lie  fele(£^s  in 
proof,  drawn  from  the  very  different  efTedlof  an  oath  up- 
on the  manners  of  thole  two  people,  muft:  convince  U3 
.iiejond  a  doubt,  that  by  the  words  wj  ciAAct;  M^^ut^Qii 

X   2  iiet^i"* 
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in  this  pafTage.  For  fo  jnft  and  accurate  ^ 
writer  as  Poiybius  could  not  be  ignorant,  that 
the  Grecians  were  the  only  people  in  the 
world  at  that  time,  who  had  been  debauched 
into  Atheifm  by  the  pernicious  tenets  of 
Epicurus.  Poiybius  firmly  believed  the  exi- 
ftence  of  a  Deity,  and  the  interpofition  of  a 
divine  fuperintending  Providence,  though  he 
was  an  enemy  to  fuperftition.  ^  Yet  when 
he  obferved  the  good  efFcd:s  produced  amongfl 
the  Romans  by  their  religion,  though  carried 

•vEi^.^o/xEvof,    he  plainly  chara6ierize.s  his  own  country- 
men.        As    by    "of    vvv    hy.ri    k^    aT^oyiai    iy.QcK.\>.£iv   ayT«V* 

they  who  now  (that  is,  in  his  time)  inconiideratcly  and 
abfurdly  reje6l  thofe  great  fancflions  of  religion,  he  evi- 
dently points  at  fuch  of  the  leading  men  amongft  the 
Romans,  as  in  his  time  had  embraced  the  pernicious  te- 
nets of  Epicurus.  For  though  he  had  ftigmatized  the 
Carthaginians  immediately  before  for  their  avarice  and! 
luft  of  gain,  yet  no  man  knew  better  than  Poiybius,  that 
the  Carthaginians  rather  exceeded  the  Romans  in  fuper- 
ilition.  That  they  were  fincere  too  in  their  belief,  i5 
evident  from  that  mod  horrible  method,  by  which  they 
expreflcd  their '^cicrtW/.tovia,  which  was  their  frequent 
facrifices  of  great  numbers  of  their  own  children  (thofe 
of  the  very  firff  families  not  excepted)  to  their  God  Mo- 
loch, wh©,  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  termed 
Chronos  and  Saturn. 

I  thought  this  remark  might  not  be  unufeful,  becaufe 
as  none  of  the  commentators  have  taken  any  notice  of 
it,  fo  neither  Cafaubon,  nor  any  tranflator  I  have  yet  met 
with,  feemsto  have  given  us  the  true  fpirit  and  meaning 
of  this  remarkable  pafiage. 

a  'Etti  toctStoj*  y*p  iKm^wyuiaviTat  yl  'V7a^£ijr,y.rai  tUTo  r* 
^^Kiu^y    (Jff   ^ri   KXTAKiTrliv  vTrt^ZoiTwiv,     Ibid. 

evert 
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even  to  the  highefl:  poffible  degree  of  fuper- 
ftition,  and  the  remarkable  intiaence  it  bad 
upon  their  manners  in  private  ]\  e  as  well  as 
upon  their  publick  counf.ls,  he  concludes  it 
to  be  ^  the  reiult  of  a  wi'e,  x.vA  confurninats 
policy  in  the  ancient  Legifla:ors.  He  there- 
fore very  juftly  ctnfares  ihol'e  as  wrong-head- 
ed, and  wretchedly  bun2;ling  politicians,  who 
at  that  time  endeavoured  to  eradicate  the  tear 
of  an  after-reckoning,  and  the  terrors  of  a 
hell,  out  of  the  minds  of  a  people.  Y.C 
how  few  years  ago  did  we  fee  this  miferably 
miftaken  policy  prevail  in  our  own  country, 
during  the  whole  adm^niflration  of  fome  late 
power-engroffing  minifters.  Compelled  at 
all  events  to  fecure  a  majority  in  Parliament 
to  fupport  themfeives  againft  the  efforts  of 
oppofition,  they  found  the  greateil  obftacle 
to  their  fchemes  arifc  from  thofe  principles 
of  religion,  which  yet  remained  among'l:  the 
people.  For  though  a  great  number  of  the 
electors  were  not, at  all  averfe  to  the  h.  ibe,  yet 
their  confciences  were  too  tender  to  dig^cil 
perjury.  To  remove  this  troublefome  ted  at 
elections,  which  is  one  of  the  buIvA'arks  (f 
our  conflitution,  would  be  impiadicable. 
To  weaken  or  deftroy  thofe  principles,  upon 

a    AioTrep   ot    'crccXcao)   ^oy.tia-ttxoi   ra.<i    'onfl   ^suv   evvoioiS,    kJ   ru,^ 
Wapt    to;!'    iv   (x^a  ^tocXr/^sKi   Hv.    Uy.-/)    y.ccl    uc,   'irv^iv   ei5    Ta   'UrXr,^n 

ivTGC.    Lib.  6.  p.  693. 
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which  the  oath  was  founded,  and  from, 
which  it  derived  its  force  and  ohhgation. 
Would  equally  anfwer  the  piirpofe,  a-.d  de- 
ftroy  all  publick  virtue  at  the  fame  time. 
The  bloody  and  deep  felt  efttds  of  that  hy- 
pocrify,  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  had  driven  great  numbers  of  the 
fufferers  into  the  contrary  extreme.  Vv  hen 
therefore  fo  great  a  part  of  the  nation  was 
already  prejudiced  sgainfi:  whatever  carried 
the  appearance  of  a  ftrider  piety,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  fiiallow  fuperficial  reafoners, 
who  have  not  Logic  enough  to  diftinguifh 
between  the  ufe  and  abufe  of  a  thing,  iliould 
readily  embrace  thofe  Atheiftical  tenets, 
which  were  imported,  and  took  root  in  the 
voluptuous,  and  thoughdefs  reign  of  Charlej 
the  Second.  But  that  folid  learning,  which 
revived  after  theRtrtoration,eaiiiy  baffled  the 
efforts  of  oDen  and  avowed  Atheifm,  which 
from  that  time  has  taken  fhelter  under  the 
lefs  obnoxious  name  of  Dcifm.  For  the 
principles  of  modern  Deifm,  when  ftript  of 
that  difguife  which  has  been  artfully  thrown 
over  them,  to  deceive  thofe  who  hate  the  fa- 
tigue of  thinking,  and  are  ever  reaxiy  to  ad^ 
init  any  conclufion  in  argument,  which  is 
agreeable  to  their  paflions,  without  examin- 
ing the  premiffes,  are  in  reality  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  Epicurus,  as  tranfmitted  to  us  by 
J^u^r^tius.     The  influence  therefore,  which 
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they  had  upon  the  manners  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  will  readily  account  for  thofe 
effeds  which  we  experience  from  them  in 
our  own  country,  where  they  fo  fatally  pre- 
vail. To  patronize  and  propagate  thele  prin- 
ciples, was  the  beft  expedient  which  tlje 
narrow  fdfifh  policy  of  thofe  minijlers  could 
fugged.  For  their  greatefl  extent  of  genius 
never  reached  higher,  than  a  fertility  in  tem- 
porary ih'ifis  and  ex^  edients,  to  ftave  off  the 
evil  day  of  national  account,  which  they  fo 
much  dreaded.  They  were  fenfible  that  the 
wealth  and  luxury,  which  are  the  general  ef- 
fe<5ls  of  an  exteniive  trade  in  a  ftate  of  pro- 
found peace,  had  already  greatly  hurt  the 
morals  of  the  people,  and  fmoothed  the  way 
for  their  grand  fyftem  of  corruption.  Far 
from  checking  this  licentious  fpirit  of  luxury 
anddiffipation,  they  left  it  to  its  full  and  natural 
effeds  upon  the  manners,  whilft,  in  order  to 
corrupt  the  principles  ot  the  people,  thev  re- 
tained, at  the  publick  expence,  a  venal  fee  cf 
the  moft  fhamelefs  miicreants  that  ever  ^buf- 
ed  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  or  infulted  the 
religion  of  their  country.  To  the  admini- 
ftration  of  fuch  minifters,  w^hich  may  }u(tiy 
be  termed  the  grand  xv^l  of  corruption,  we 
owe  that  fatal  fyftem  of  bribery,  which  has 
fo  greatly  effeded  the  morals  of  the  eledlors 
in  almoft  every  borough  in  the  kingdom. 
To  that  too  w.e  may  juftly  attribute  the  pre- 
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fent  contempt,  and  difre^ard  of  the  facre4 
obligation  of  an  oath,  which  is  the  ftrongeft 
bond  of  fociety,  and  the  bed  fecurity  and 
iupport  of  civil  government. 

I  have  now,-l  hope,  fatisfadorily  account- 
ed for  that  rapid,  and  unexampled  degene- 
racy of  the  Romans,  which  brought  on  the 
total  fubverfion  of  that  mighty  Republick, 
The  caufe  of  this  fudden,  and  violent  change 
cf  the  Roman  manners,  has  been  juft  hinted 
at  by  the  fagacious  Montefquieu,  but,  to  qiy 
great  furprize,  has  not  been  duly  attended  to 
by  any  one  hiflorian  I  have  yet  met  with.  I 
have  flTJwed  too,  how  the  fame  caufe  has 
been  working  the  fame  eff-db  in  our  own 
nation,  as  it  invariably  will  in  every  country 
where  thofe  fatally  deftrudive  principles  are 
admitted.  As  the  real  end  of  all  hiftory  is 
inftrqdion,  I  have  held  up  a  juft  portrait  of 
the  Roman  manners,  in  the  times  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  lofs  of  their  liberty,  to 
the  infp.edion  of  my  countrymen,  that  they 
may  guard  in  time  againft  thofe  calamities, 
which  will  be  the  inevitable  confequence  of 
the  like  degeneracy.  The  unpromifing  af- 
ped:  of  our  affairs,  at  the  time  of  the  fudden 
and  unexpected  alliance  between  the  houfes 
of  Bourbon  and  Auflria,  gave  the  firfl:  rife 
to  thefe  rtfledlions.  But  as  the  interefts  and 
]iUuation  of  this  kingdom,  with  refpecft  to 
fr^nc^,  are  fo  greatly  analogous  to  thofe  of 
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Carthage  with  refpe(5t  to  Rome,  I  fhall  pro- 
ceed to  compare  the  different  manners,  po^ 
licy,  and  military  conduifl  of  thofe  two  rival 
nations.  By  thus  comparing  the  different 
policy  of  thefe  warlike  people,  whofe  views 
and  interefts  were  as  diametrically  oppollte, 
and  as  irreconcilable  as  thoie  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  we  may  learn  the  fnpcrior  ad- 
vantages which  each  enjoyed,  and  the  differ- 
ent difadvantages  arifing  from  their  different 
policy,  which  each  people  laboured  under, 
during  their  long  and  inveterate  contefis. 
The  refult,  which  I  moll:  fincerely  wifli  from 
this  inquiry,  is,  that  we  may  avoid  thofe 
egregious  blunders  on  the  fide  of  the  Ro- 
mans, which  reduced  them  to  the  very  brink 
of  ruin,  and  thofe  more  capital  defecfls  on 
the  part  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  utter  deliruftion  of  their  very 
l^eing  as  a  people. 
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Carthaginians  ajid  Romans  compared. 


"^  HE  origin  of  both  thefe  people  feems 
alike  to  have  been  extremely  low.  Ro- 
mulus, according  to  Dionyfms  of  Halicar- 
jiaffus,  could  form  no  more  than  three  thou- 
fand  foot  and  three  hundred  horfe  out  of 
his  whole  people,  where  every  individual  was 
obliged  to  be  a  foldier.  The  Tyrians,  who 
accompanied  Dido  in  her  flight  from  her 
brother  Pymalion,  could  be  but  few  in  num« 
ber  from  the  very  circumflances  of  their 
efcape  from  an  avaritious  and  vigilant  Ty- 
rant, 

Romulus,  to  fupply  this  defecft,  not  only 
opened  an  aiylum  for  all  fugitive?,  whom  he 
admitted  as  fubjeds,  but  in  all  his  conquefts 
over  the  neighbouring  States,  annexed  the 
lands  to  his  own  fmall  territory,  and  incor- 
porated the  prifoners  amongfl  his  own  Ro- 
man citizens.  By  this  maflerly  policy,  not- 
withftanding  the  number  of  men  he  mull 
neceffarily  have  lofl:  during  a  warlike  reign  of 
thirty  {t\tv\  years,  he  left  at  his  death,  ac- 
cording to  Dionyfms,  forty  five  thoufand 
foot  and  a  thoufand  horfe.     As  the   fame 
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policy  was  purfued  under  the  Republican  as 
under  the  regal  government,  the  Romans, 
though  involved  in  continual  wars,  found 
them  (elves  not  inferior  in  number  even  to 
thofe  nations,  who  were  reputed  the  moft 
populous.  Dionyfius,  from  whom  I  have  taken 
this  account,  extolls  the  policy  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  this  point  as  greatly  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  Grecians.  The  Spartans,  fays  that 
judicious  hiftorian,  were  obliged  to  give  up 
their  dominion  over  Greece  by  their  fingle 
defeat  at  Leuitra;  as  the  lofs  of  the  battle 
of  Chasronea  reduced  the  Thebans  and  A- 
thenians  to  the  lad  neceffity  of  yielding  up 
the  government  of  Greece,  as  well  as  their 
hberty,  to  the  Macedonians,  Thcfe  misfor- 
tunes Dionyfius  imputes  to  the  miftaken 
policy  of  the  Grecians,  who  were,  in  ge- 
neral, unwilling  to  communicate  the  pri- 
vileges of  their  refpedive  States  to  fo- 
reigners. Whereas  the  Romans,  who  ad-r 
mitted  even  their  enemies  to  the  rights  of 
citizenfl:iip,  derived  additional  ftrength  even 
from  their  misfortunes.  And  he  affirms,  that 
after  the  terrible  defeat  at  Cannae,  w^here  out 
of  eighty  fix  thoufand  little  more  than  three 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  feventy  men  ef- 
caped,  the  RoiDans  owed  the  prefervation  of 
their  State,  not  to  the  benevolence  of  for- 
tune, asfome.  he  fays,  imagine,  but  to  the 
nurnber  of  their  difciplined  Milicia,  wliich 
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enabled  them  to  encounter  every  danger.  I 
am  fen iible  that  the  remarks  of  Dionyfin?, 
which  have  been  adopted  by  many  of  our 
modern  writers,  are  extremely  juft  in  reU- 
tion  to  the  Thebans  and  Athenians,  Hecaufe 
as  the  former  ot  thefe  people  endeavoured 
to  extend  their  dominions  by  arms,  the  lat- 
ter both  by  arms  and  commerce,  both  States 
ought,  like  the  Romans,  to  have  attracted 
as  many  foreigners  as  poffibly  they  could, 
to  enable  them  to  execute  plans  which  re- 
quire an  inexhauftible  fupply  of  people. 
But  the  exclufion  of  foreigners  ought  not, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  cenfured  as  a  defedt  in 
the  Spartan  conftitution.  Becaufe  it  is  evi- 
dent, from  the  teftimony  of  Polybius  and 
Plutarch,  that  the  great  end  which  Lycur- 
gus  propofed  by  his  laws,  was  not  to  increafo 
the  wealth  or  power  of  his  countrymen, 
hut  to  preferve  the  purity  of  their  manners  : 
as  his  military  regulations,  according  to  the 
fame  authors,  were  not  calculated  for  making 
conqutfts  and  fcrving  the  purpofes  of  ambi- 
tion, but  for  the  defence  and  fecurity  of  his 
Republick.  I  obferve  too  in  proof  of  my 
opinion,  that  the  Spartans  gradually  loll 
their  virtue,  and  afterwards  their  liberty, 
only  fo  far  as  they  deviated  from  the  in- 

flitutions  of  their  legiflator But  I  return 

from  the  digreffion  into  which  this  fubjedl 
unavoidably  led  me. 
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In  our  refearches  back  into  the  remote 
times  of  antiquity,  we  muft  lay  hold  of 
whatever  helps  we  are  able  to  meet  with.  If 
^  Juftin  therefore  is  to  be  credited,  Dido  not 
only  received  confiderable  affiflance  from  a 
colony  of  Tyrians  vvhich  ihc  found  fettled  in 
Utica,  but  admitted  great  numbers  of  the  na- 
tives who  fettled  v/ith  her  in  the  new  citV) 
and  confequently  became  Carthiginians.  I 
may  add  too  in  proof  i^f  this  account,  that 
tinlefs  the  Carthaginians  had  long  purfued 
this  wife  policy,  it  is  Icarce  poffibie  by  the 
courfe  of  nature,  that  the  Tyrians  alone 
could  have  multiplied  by  propagation  to  io 
prodigious  a  degree,  as  to  be  able  to  furnilli 
men  fufficicnt  to  raife  and  carry  on  that  ex- 
tenfive  commerce,  and  plant  thofe  numerous 
colonies  which  we  meet  with  in  the  earlier 
ages  of  their  hiftory. 

As  to  their  conftitution,  Rome  and  Car- 
thage were  both  Republicks,  both  free,  and 
their  form  of  Government  nearly  limilar,  as 
far  as  we  can  coUedt  from  hiftory.  Two 
^  Supreme  Magiftrates,  annually  elected,  tha 
Senate,  and  the  people,  formed  the  body  po-^ 
litickin  each  Republick.  The  annual  elec- 
tions of  their  chief  magiftrates,  were  a  per- 

«  Juftln.  lib.  18.  c.  5. 
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manent  fource  of  divifion  and  fadioii  alike 
in  both  ;  a  defev^l:  which  Lycargus  guarded 
again  ft  in  the  Spartan  government,  where 
the  chief  magiftracy  was  perpetud  and  he- 
reditary.  The  Senate  in  buth  nations  was 
comj-ofedout  of  the  muft  refpedable  aiid 
greareft  men  in  each  RepubHck.  At  R(  mc 
the  Confuls  chofe  the  Senators  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  people,  but  at  !aft  the  Cen- 
iors  arrogated  that  powder  to  themlelves.  At 
Carthage,  as  Ariftotle  informs  u:^,  the  Sena- 
tors were  ele<5ted  ;  but  as  h,e  has  no  where 
told  us  who  were  the  ele-i^ors,  it  is  rnoft  pro- 
bable, that  the  right  of  election  was  the  in- 
herent privilege  of  the  poL^pie,  fince  he 
cenfures  that  Republick  as  too  much  leaning 
towards  Democracy.  At  Rcme,  in  the  vir- 
tuous times  of  that  Republick,  birth  and 
merit  alone  intitled  the  poffeflbr  to  a  place  iii 
the  Senate,  as  well  as  the  chief  offices  in 
the  State.  At  Carthage,  though  b.rth  and 
merit  feem  to  have  been  qualiilcations  indif-* 
penfably  neceffary,  yet  ^  even  thefe  could 
not  (ucceed,  unlets  the  candidate  was  at  the 
fame  time  mafter  of  luch  a  fortune  as  vvould 
enable  him  to  fupport  his  dignity  with^  luf* 
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tre.    This  Ariftotic  cenfures  as  a  defed:.    For 
he  looks  upon  all  that  merit,  which  was  un- 

,  fupported  by  the  proper  proportion  of  wealth, 
as  fo  much  loft  to  the  Carthaginians ;  and  he 
lays  down  that  maxim  in  their  Government, 
as  th€  real  caufe  of  that  undue  refpect  for 
wealth,  and  that  luft  of  gain,  which  pre-  * 
Vailed  fo  much  in  that  Republick.     But  the 

-  fenriments  of  this  Philofopher,  like  thofe  of 
his  mafter  Plato,  are,  I  fear,  too  ideal  to  be 
reduced  to  pradice.  For  he  does  not  feeiii 
to,  aitend  to  the  different  genius  of  different 
nations,  but  aims  at  adjuiling  the  balance 
of  power  in  his  Republick  by  the  nice  ftand- 
'  ard  of  philofophick  theory.  The  genius  of 
nations  differs  perhaps  as  much  as  their  cli- 
mate and  fituation,  which  feem  (at  leaft  in 
fome  degree)  to  be  the  natural  caufe  of  that 
difference.  The  Republicks  of  Sparta  and 
Rome  were  both  military,  and  military  glory 
ftamped  the  primary  character  of  both  thele 
people.  The  Pvcpublick  of  Carthage,  like 
that  of  their  anceftors,  the  Tyrians,  was 
commercial.  Hence  the  luft  of  gain  marked 
their  ruling  charader.  Their  military  cha- 
racter arofe  from  the  neceffity  of  defending 
that  wealth  which  their  commerce  had  ac- 
quired. Flence  military  glory  was  but  a  fe-. 
condary  pafiion,  and  generally  fubfervient  to 
their  luft  of  gain.  Unlefs  v/e  atteiid  to  the 
different  ruling  paffion,  whith  forms  the  dif- 
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ferent  charader  of  each  Republick,  we  fTiall 
never  be  able  to  make  fuch  a  companion  as 
will  do  equ  ;1  juftice  to  each  people.  At 
Sparta  and  Rome  wealth  was  delpifcd,  when 
put  in  competition  wi.h  honour,  and  poverty 
joined  with  merit  formed  the  moft  eftimable 
of  all  charaders.  QjJjte  different  maxims 
prevailed  at  Carthage.  Wealth  with  thenl 
was  the  chief  fupport  of  rnerit,  and  nothing 
was  fo  contemptible  as  poverty.  Hence  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  well  acquainted 
with  the  power  and  influence  of  wealth,  re- 
quired the  additional  qualification  of  an  ample 
fortune  in  all  candidates  for  the  fenatorial 
dignity,  and  publick  employments.  For 
they  j'^^dged  that  fuch  men  would  be  lefs  ex- 
pofed  to  the  temptations  of  corruption,  and 
at  the  fimc  time  more  anxious  for  the  wel- 
fare of  a  State,  in  which  they  were  fo  deep- 
ly interefted  by  their  private  property.  That 
this  was  the  real  fiate  of  the  cafe,  at  Car- 
thage, notwithitanding  the  fuggcftions  of 
Afiftotle  and  the  Greek  and  Roman  hifto- 
rians,  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  proved  from 
the  behaviour  of  their  Senate  and  thechoi.e 
of  their  (  fficers,  which  ought  certainly  to 
be  admitted  as  the  befl  evidence.  For  we 
conftint'y  find  all  their  publick  employmei;ts 
filled  up  with  men  of  the  grcateil  families, 
and  (unlefs  when  the  intrigues  of  faction 
iometimes  prevailed)  of  the  greatel!:  abilities. 
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We  find  in  eeneral  the  fame  firm  and  fleady 
attachment  to  the  fervice  of  their  country, 
and  the  lame  indefatigable  zeal  for  extend- 
ing the  territories  and  power  of  their  Ke- 
publick-     Nor  does  the  moft  partial  hiftoriaii 
charge  any  one  of  them  with  facrificing  ths 
honour  and  intereft  of  his  country  to  any 
foreign  power  for  money :  a  pradice  which 
was  (hamefully  common  amongll:  the  Ro- 
man   Generals    in    the    time    of  Jagurtha. 
Hence  we  may,  I  think,  afilgn  the  true  rea- 
fon,  why  the  greatefl:  families  in  Carthage 
(as  we  are  informed  by  hiftorians)  thought 
it  no  v/ay  derogatory  to  their  honour  to  en- 
gage in  commerce.     For  as  this  is  moft  pro- 
bably to  be  undcrftood  of  the  younger  fona 
of  their  nobility,  the  true  motive  leems  to 
arife,  not  from  avarice,  as  their  enemies  ob- 
ject, but  from  a  view  of  railing  fuch  a  for- 
tune, as  might  qualify  them  ibr  admiffioii 
into  the  Senate,  or  any  oi  the  great  employ- 
mefir.s.     Hence  too  it  is  evident,  that  a  re- 
gulation which  might  be  highly  ufeful  and 
falutary  in  an  opulent  commercial  Repub- 
lick,    would   be   greatly   injurious   to  fuch 
military  Republicks  as  Rome  and  Sparta,  by 
corrupting  their  manners.    We  need  no  other 
proofthan  the  fate  of  thofe  two  Republicks, 
Vv^ho  both  owed  their  ruin  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  that  wealth,  which  was  unknown 
to  iheir  virtuous  anccllors.     The  Carthacri- 
man  Senate  feen«  to  have  been  much  more 
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numerous  than  the  Roman.     ^  For  at  Car- 
thage there  was  a  ieled'  Handing  committee 

t'^  cftablilhcd,  of  one  hundred  and  four  of  the 
mofi:  refped:ab]e  members,  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  over  the  great  families,  and  reprefs 
any  attempts  which  their  ambition  might ^ 
.  make  to  fubvert  the  conftitution.  To  this 
committee  all  their  commanding  officers  by 
fea  and  land,  without  exception,  were  ob- 
liged to  give  a  ftridt  account  of  their  condu(fl: 
at  the  end  of. every  campaign.  We  may 
therefore  propvrly  term  it  the  Carthaginian 
court-martial.  Out  of  this  venerable  body 
-another  fele6t  committee  was  formed  of  five 

V  members  only,  who  were  mofl:  confpicuous 
for  their  probity,  ability,  and  experience. 
**  Thefe  ferved  without  fee  or  falary  y  as 
glory,  and  the  love  of  their  country,  were 
efteemed  motives  fufficient  to  engage  men 
of  their  fuperior  rank,  and  chanidler,  to 
ferve  the  public k  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  For 
which  reafon  they  were  not  chofen  by  lot, 
but  eleded  by  merit.  Their  power  was  very 

r.cdHHyi    -croXiTEta    ret    jAv    a-vsraiTio.    ruv    ira.ifiujv     rotq   (piamoiq' 
-  r)iv    ^l    Tidv    iKarov   x^    nrloipiov    ap^^f,     To7i    E^opo»5>     tr^'Jiv    ov 
y^sTcov.      Ol   (Ay  yap,   \y.   tuv  rv^ov-iuv  ctsrj.     Tc(,vTnv  o  (f-l^ol/vrx^ 
T^y   eco^viv  ei(^fi)'orlV.     I  bid.  p.  334* 

b  — To  ^'a^i£rSt?5    xj  fji/n   rJk^ujot,^  a'j^trwfaTtx.ov    9«t*ov,     x^ 
|jT»   TotaToy  iii^oY.    Ibid. 

ex- 
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extenfive.  *  Their  office  was  for  life,  and 
they  filled  up  any  vacancy  in  their  own  body, 
out  of  the  one  hundred  and  four,  and  all 
vacancies  in  that  grand  committee,  out  o£ 
the  reft  of  the  Senate,  by  their  own  autho- 
rity and  at  their  own  difcretion.  They  were 
the  fupreme  jadges  befides  in  all  caufes 
^whatlbe^er  without  appeal.  The  inftitutioa 
of  this  grand  committee,  in  my  opinion,  ex*- 
cecded  every  thing  in  the  Roman  policy. 
*  For  it  preferved  their  State  from  all  thofe 
violent  concuffions,  which  (o  frequently 
fliook,  and  at  laft  totally  fubverted  the  Ro- 
man Republick.  But  the  power  of  the 
committee  of  five  was  exorbitant,  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  felf^ 
low  citizens.  The  proof  is  from  fadt.  For 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  fecond  Punick  war, 
they  had  made  fo  arbitrary  an  ufe  of  their 
power,  and  were  grown  fo  odious  to  the 
people,  that  the  great  Hannibal  regulated 
that  amongft  other  abu(es,  and  procured  a 

l(p     aiiTuv  al^iTcic,    ttvai,     y.ou    rriV    Tuiv    ty.ccrov    ron/reci.   aipXcroat 
T'/iu    i/.iyW'^nv   afp^ijy.       et*    c«    '7a,vrcc<i    <ST?Moiioc    ccf^nv   X^oyov    ruf 

Ibid. 

b  — XriyJiiov  ^)  tco^iTi'ia?    awTtray^Avi^qf    TO   rov  ^ny^ov   '1%9V' 

*yciQ   a^iov    U'diiv,    ygyei/^c-Ga*,    |U,viT£  Tv^avyav,     Ibid, 
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law,  which  made  that  office  annual  and 
eledive,  with  a  claafe  forbidding  any  future 
alteration.  Whether  the  Carthaginian  Se- 
nators enjoyed  their  feats  for  life,  or  whether 
they  were  liable  to  be  expelled  for  any  mif- 
demeanour,  and  by  whom,  are  points  in 
which  hiftory  is  quite  fiknr.  At  Rome,  as 
the  ccnfors  had  the  power  of  promoiing  to 
that  dignity,  fo  they  had  equally  the  power 
of  expelling  any  member  for  bad  faianners, 
by  the  fingle  ceremony  of  leaving  out  his 
name  when  they  cjlled  over  the  lift  of  the 
Senate.  I  cannot  help  thinking  this  a  great 
defedt  in  the  Roman  polity :  fince  it  threw 
the  power  of  garbling  and  modelling  the 
Senate  into  the  hands  of  two  men,  who 
"u  ere  liable  to  be  corrupted  to  ferve  the  ends 
of  fad:ion.  A  power  which  ought  never  to 
be  lodged  in  fo  few  hands  in  a  country  which 
enjoys  the  bleffings  of  liberty.  For  how 
ferviceable  fo  ever  it  might  have  been,  as  a 
curb  to  licentioufnefs  in  the  earlier  ages  of 
that  Republick ;  yet  Cicero,  in  his  Oration 
for  A.  Cluentius,  inveighs  bitterly  againft  the 
abufe  of  the  cenforial  power  in  his  time,  and 
gives  fcveral  inftances  where  it  was  made  . 
fubfervient  to  the  ends  of  fadion  in  model- 
ing the  Senate.  And  he  feems  to  fear  that 
the  cenfors  lift  may  bring  as  many  calamities 
upon  the  citizens  as  the  late  moft  inhuman 
picfcripuon^  and  ti  at  the  point  of  the  cen- 
fors 
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fbrs  pen  may  prove  as  terrible  as  the  fword 
of  their  late  D'dator.  C.  Nepos,  in  the  life  cf 
Hamilcar,  takes  notice  of  an  officer  of  the 
fame  nature  amongft  the  Carthagiiians,  to 
whofe  infpe(fTion  the  greatefl:  men  in  that 
Republick  feem  to  have  been  fubjed;.  BuC 
it  does  not  appear  from  hiftory,  v/hether 
his  power  extended  fo  far  as  to  expel)  a  Se- 
nator. Should  a  bad  prince,  or  a  wicked 
minifter,  ever  be  inverted  with  the  power  of 
weeding  the  houfe,  and  modelling  a  parlia- 
ment at  pleafure,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  our  conftitution  and  liberty. 

In  the  Roman  Senate  all  queftions  were 
decided  (as  in  our  parliament)  by  a  majority 
of  voices.  At  Carthage  no  law  could  pals, 
unlefs  the  Senate  were  unanimous,  like  the 
Poiiili  diet.  One  fmglt-  Veto  from  any  one 
member,  took  the  queftion  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  Senate,  and  gave  up  the  ultimate  de- 
cifion  to  the  people,  who  were  the  der liter 
rejjort  of  all  power.  This  ^  Ariftotle  cen- 
fares  as  inclining  more  towards  Democracy 

a  To    \jXvy    nyj^oj aryi^v y     to    cz   y^)    'rn^t.aar/ivj    •mooc,     tom    orii^oVj 

El  ^\  fjLVjf  Kocl  reruv  o  0ri^(^.  "A  ^t  av  hcrtpif'caa'iv  ouroi  ou 
^taxoucrat  jxavov  WTTobidoocai  tu  oy,ixco  Ta  ao^xvToe,  roTf  ao^ovcr^Vy 
a.yO\a.  Hupiot  Kfivitv  Etcrt*  xat  i&i  /•JaAo/Aiu^  Tor^  £i(r^£j;o|[>(,£vot<;  (»♦- 
rwn-sTv  g|£riv,      QTce^  Iv  rec7(,  Iri-Mn;   'uroMziia.i'i  oi/k  Ift.      Ibid. 

pag.  334. 
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than  Was  confident  with  the  jufl:  rnles  of  a 
well  regulated  Repubiick.  Becauie  the  ma- 
giftnites  were  not  only  obliged  to  open  all 
the  difterent  opinions  and  debates  of  the 
Senators  upon  the  queflion,  in  the  hearing 
of  the  people,  who  were  the  abfolute  and 
decifive judges  in  all  thefe  cafes  of  appeal- 
but  any  one,  even  the  loweft  fellow  in  the 
inob^  might  freely  give  his  opinion  in  oppo- 
fition  jufl  as  he  thought  proper.  A  fource 
of  endlefs  difcord,  anarchy,  ^nd  confufion  ! 
h  kind  of  polity,  as  Ariftotle  obferves,  irn* 
known  in  any  other  form  of  Republican  go- 
vernment. 

In  this  point,  I  think  the  Roman  polity 
far  preferable  to  the  Carthaginian,  except 
in  thofe  abufes  of  the  tribunitial  power^  which 
fo  frequently  happened  towards  the  decline  of 
that  Repubiick.  But  when  any  one  turbulent, 
feditious  tribune,  infligated  by  ambidon,  or 
corrupted  by  a  fu6tion  (which  in  thofe  times 
was  generally  the  cafe)  could  by  his  fingle 
Veto,  (lo|>  all  proceedings  of  the  Senate, 
and  haul  the  cafe  before  the  people;  nay 
when  he  coiJd  drag  the  fupreme  ma- 
giftrate?,  the  Confuls  themfelves,  to  prifon, 
by  his  fole  authority,  and  could  commit  the 
pnoft  outrageous,  and-  moft  fhamefal  a<fts  of 
licenrioufnefs  'With  impunity,  bccaufe  therr 
office  rendered  their  perf  )ns  facred  by  law, 
1  elleem  the  Carth-aginian  polity  infinirely 

more 
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more  eligible.  For  that  fear  and  jealoufy 
of  ceding  any  part  of  the  r  authority,  which 
is  fo  natural  to  men  in  power,  would  always 
be  a  flrong  motive  to  union  in  a  Cartha'^inian 
Senate  J  becaufe  it  w^ould  naturally  induce 
any  member,  rather  to  give  up  h  s  private 
opinion,  than  fuffcr  an  eliential  part  of  thtir 
power  to  devolve  to  the  people.  But  the. 
Roman  tribunitial  power,  which  was  in  con^- 
ftant  oppofition  to  the  Senatorial,  drew  at 
laft  by  much  too  great  a  weight  into  the 
Democratick  fcale,  and  in  the  lait  period  of 
their  liberty  was  a  principal  leading  caufe  of 
the  ruin  of  that  Republick.  For  as  the  Se- 
nate was  unfupported  by  a  third  power  fo 
cffentially  requifite  to  preferve  the  balance 
of  government  in  its  due  aequipoife,  the  Tri- 
bunes perpetually  fomented  and  kept  up 
tbofe  terrible  feuds,  which  brought  on  Anar- 
chy, and  terminated  in  abfohate  infuppqrt-s 
able  Tyranny.  -^ 

The  condition  of  the  Roman  populace 
before  the  crecftion  of  the  tribunitial  power, 
ieems,  in  my  judgment,  to  have  been  little 
better  than  that  flate  of  vaflalage,  whicji^ 
the  peafants  groan  under  in  Poland.  Th-e. 
relation  between  Patron  and  Client  amongit 
the  Romans,  feems  to  be  fomething  anaics- 
gous  to  the  relation  between  Lord  auvj  Vaf- 
fal,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Client  bad 
the  free  choice  of   his  patron,    which  the 

Y  4-  VaiTal 
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Vafllil  has  not  with  refpedl  to  the  Lord.  At 
leavl  it  is  certain,  if  we  may  credit  the  Ro- 
tnan  hiftorians,  that  their  people  were  fub- 
je(ft  to  equal,  if  not  greater  exa(ft:ons  and 
oppreffions  from  the  Patricians.  How  heavy 
thefe  were,  we  may  learn  from  the  nume- 
rous mutinies,  infurredlions^  and  that  great 
feceffion,  which  compelled  the  Patricians  to 
create  the  tribunitial  office  in  their  favour. 
This  new  office  occafioned  a  great  revolution 
in  their  new  government,  and  pr.  duced  thofe 
perpetual  conflids  between  the  Ariftocratick 
and  Democratick  powers,  which  fll  the 
hiilory  of  that  Republick.  The  Patricians 
had  recourfe  frequently  to  their  only  re- 
fource,  a  Di6lator  with  Jibfolute  power,  to 
defend  them  from  the  infolence  of  the  Tri- 
bunes. But  this  was  only  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient. The  people  renewed  their  attacks, 
'till  they  had  abohihed  the  diftindl  preroga- 
tives arifing  from  birth  and  family,  and  Lid 
open  all  honours,  ev^en  the  Confulfhip,  and 
Didatorfliip,  the  fupreme  magiftracy  of  all, 
to  the  irtQ  admilTion  of  their  own  body. 
The  people  were  highly  elated  with  thefe 
repeated  vicftories,  as  they  imagined  them, 
over  their  old  enemies  the  Patricians,  but 
they  were  quickly  fcnfible,  that,  in  fad", 
they  were  only  the  dupes  of  their  ambitious 
leaders.  The  mofi:  opulent  and  powerful  o( 
the  Plebeians,  b^  ferving  the  high  offices  o( 

the 
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the  State,  acquired  the  title  of  Nobles,  in 
contradiflinction  to  thole,  who  were  de.- 
fcended  from  the  Patrician  families,  whoilill 
retained  their  ancient  appellation.  Thele 
new  Nobles,  many  of  whom  had  crept  into 
the  Senate,  fided  conftantlv  'with  the  Patri- 
cians  in  all  diiputcs  and  contefts  widi  their 
former  friends,  the  people,  and  were  gene- 
rally their  ^reateft  enemies.  The  Patricians, 
ftrengthened  by  this  newacquifition  of  power, 
weie  frequently  too  hard  for  the  Tribunes. 
In  thofe  memorable  contefls  with  the  twa 
Gracchi,  who  endeavoured  in  their  Tribune-??, 
fliip  to  revive  the  Agrarian  law  (calculated 
to  divide  the  conquered  lands  among  the  poor 
citizens)  the  diipute  feems  to  have  laia 
wholly  between  the  rich  and  the  poor:  for 
the  Nobles  and  rich  Plebeians  v/ere  as  uii- 
willing  to  part  with  their  land,  as  the  Pa- 
tricians. This  ftrengthened  the  Patricians 
fo  much,  that  they  were  able  in  each  of 
thole  contefts,  to  cuell  the  efforts  of  the 
people  by  force,  and  quafh  the  whole  affair 
by  the  death  of  both  the  Gracchi. 

It  has  been  a  general  remark  of  mod 
writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  that  the 
Roman  Republick  o'vvcd  its  prelervation  to 
the  iirmnels  and  wifdora  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  fubordinate  obedience  of  the  people: 
and  that  the  Republick  of  Carthage  muft 
afci  ibe  iis  ruin  to  that  afcendcncy,  which  the 

people 
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people  had  ufurped  over  the  authority  of  the 
Senate.  The  reverfe  of  this  feems  to  be 
the  truth.  We  meet  with  but  one  inftance 
in  hiilory,  where  the  power  of  the  Cartha- 
^inian  people  over-ruled  the  authority  of 
tlieir  Senate,  fo  far  as  to  compel  them  to  act 
contrary  to  their  opinion.  This  was  that 
IliameRil  violation  of  the  law  of  nations  in 
feizing  the  tranfports  which  were  bringing 
nectffaries  to  Scipio's  camp,  during  ihe  truce  he 
had  granted  that  they  might  fend  ambaiLdors 
to  Rome  to  negociare  a  peace  with  the  Ro- 
man Senate.  For  though  they  threatened 
violence  to  the  Senate,  if  they  fubmitted  to 
thofe  hard  terms  w^hich  were  impofed  by 
Scipio  after  ihe  defeat  at  Zama  ;  yet  they 
were  eafily  reduced  to  obedience  by  Hanni- 
bal, and  refjgned  the  whole  affair  to  the  de« 
cifion  of  the  Senate.  The  Roman  hiflory^ 
on  the  contrary^  is  one  continued  detail  of 
animofities,  and  frequently  mod  bloody  con- 
teds,  between  the  Senate  and  the  people  in 
their  perpetual  flruggles  for  power.  And 
the  frequent  elections  of  that  low  Plebeian 
Marius  to  the  confuiar  dignity,  in  oppolition 
to  the  Patricians,  (the  malignant  effeds  of 
the  overbearing  power  of  the  people)  opened 
that  fcene  of  blood  and  anarchy,  which 
ended  only  in  the  utter  fubverfion  of  their 
liberty  and  conftitution. 

The 
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The  judicious  Montefquieu  obferves, 
**  that  the  Carthaginians  grew  rich  much 
''  fooner  than  the  Romans,  and  confequcnt- 
**  ly  kink  much  fooner  into  corraption/V 
He  adds  too;  "  that  whilft  merit  alone  en- 
"  titled  the  pofleffor  to  the  great  employ- 
**  ments  at  Rome,  every  thing  which  the 
*'  puhlick   at  Carthage   had  the  power   of 

*'  beftowing,    was   venal." The   former. 

part  of  this  affertion  is  too  general  to  be  ad- 
mitted without  proper  refttidtions,  the  latter 
is  a  plain  tranicript  from  Polybius.  The 
Canhaginians  muft  have  been  rich  feveral 
ages  before  the  Romans.  For  both  Herodo- 
tus and  Thucydides  (who  was  but  thirteen 
years  younger)  take  notice  of  them  as  a  very 
formidable  maritime  power,  a  circumdancc 
which  could  only  arife  from  their  naval  genius 
and  extenfive  commerce.  Yet  we  find  no 
inftance  ofth<^ir  being  corrupt,  'till  the  con- 
clulion  of  the  fecond  Pu nick  war,  when 
Hannibal  reformed  thofe  fhameful  abufes, 
which  had  crept  into  the  management  of  the 
publick  revenue,  and  reflrained  that  power 
which  the  committee  of  five  h^d  ufurped  over 
the  lives  and  fortunes  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. As  for  tiie  quotation  out  of  Polybius, 
whof€  country  was  at  th  .t  time  a  province 
to  the  Romans,  v%ith  whom  he  rcfided  only 
as  a  ftate  prifoner;  I  efleem  it  as  no  mere 
than  a  compliment  to  the  Reman  vanity  at 

th« 
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the  e^rpence  of  the  Carthaginian^;  \^^fe 
very  name  was  odious  to  that  people.  Or 
very  probably  he  might  bring  that  charge 
againft  the  Carthaginians,  as  a  hint  to  (hew 
the  confeqnences  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  cor- 
ruption, which,  even  in  his  time,  had  found 
entrance  amongft  the  Romans. 

As  to  religion,  both  nations  were  equally 
fuperftitious.  If  many  of  the  religious  ce^ 
remonies  amongft  the  Romans  were  abfurd 
and  childifh,  it  muft  be  owned  that  the  Car- 
thaginian worfhip,  like  that  of  their  an- 
ceftors  the  Canaanites,  from  whom  they  re- 
ceived it,  *  was  truly  diabolical.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  candid  to  judge  of  the  natural 
bent  and  temper  of  a  people,  from  effcds 
produced  in  their  minds  by  fuperftition.  For 
the  fame  fuperftition  which  enjoins  fuch 
horrid  rites,  will  naturally  place  the  chief 
efficacy  of  the  facrifice  in  the  zeal  and  fin- 
cerity  of  the  offerer.  Confequently  the 
bighcft  degree  of  merit  in  fuch  oblations, 
will  confift  in  ftifling  every  human  affedion, 
and  over-ruling  nature.  Thus  in  the  Car- 
thaginian idolatry,  the  fofter  fex,  as  more 
fufceptible  of  tendernefs  for  their  offspring, 

*  The  idol  to  whom  the  Carthaginians  facrificed  their 
children  was  the  Molock  of  the  Canaanites,  from  whom 
they  were  lineally  defcended.  This  idol  was  the  Chro- 
nos  of  the  Greeks,  and  Saturn  of  the  Latins. 

were 
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were  required  to  attend  in  perfon.     ^  They 
were  even   compelled,    upon    this  dreadful 
occafion,   to  afttd"  all  the  joy  and  chearful- 
nefsof  feftivity,  becaufe,  as  Plutarch  informs 
us,   if  a  figh  or  a  tear  efcaped  them,   the 
merit  of  the  offering  would  be  abfolutely 
loft,  and  themfelves  liable  to  a  fine.     That 
the  Carthaginians  were  no  more  void  of  pa- 
rental affedion  than  other  nations,  is  evident 
from  that  pious  ^  fraud  they  had  {o  long 
pradtifed,    of  fecretly  buying  up  poor  chil- 
dren,  whom  they  fubitituted  as  vidtims  to 
their  bloody  deity  inflead  of  their  own.     But 
after  a  great  defeat  which  they  recived  from 
Agathocles,   they  attributed  their  ill  fortune 
to  the  refcntment  of  their  God   tor  their  re- 
peated facrilege.         They  ""   facrificed  two 
hundred  children  of  the  firft  families  in. Car- 
thage,   and  three  hundred  other  perfons  of- 
fered themfelves  as  voluntary  vidims  to  atone 
for  a  crime,  to  which  the  hightft  degree  of 
guilt  was  affixed  by  their  impioi;s  religion. 
The  Roman  fuperflition  muft  in  general  he 
acquitted  of  the  charge  of  inhumanity.     The 
only  tendency  towards  it,  was  in  the  cuftom 
of  inhuming  alive  fuch  of  the  veftal  virgins. 


b 


Plut.  de  Superdit.  p.  171. 
Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  20.  p.  739. 
Id.  ibid. 
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as  had  violated  their  vow  of  chaftity*.  But 
the  bloody  and  frequent  {hews  of  the  glcA- 
diators,  which  were  the  delight  of  the  Ro- 
mans, ^  fix  an  indelible  blot  on  the  charac- 
ter of  a  brave  people.  Hiftorians  in  general 
brand  the  Carthaginians  with  cruehy  and  in- 
humanity. If  the  charge  is  jurt,  it  muft  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  that  execrable  cuftotn 
of  human  facnfices,  which  always  prevailed 
amongft  that  people.  Nor  do  I  in  the  Itaft 
doubt,  but  that  favagc  ferocity,  which  the 
Romans  were  fo  guilty  of  in  wjir,  was  in  a 
great  meafure  owing  to  thofe  barbarous 
ipedacles,  where  wounds,  ar.d  murder  in 
cold  blood,  made  the  moft  agreeable  part  of 
the  entertainment. 

As  fo  publick  virtue  or  love  of  their  coun- 
try, the  Carthaginians  were  no  way  inferior 
to  ihe  Romans.     The  intrepid  behaviour  ot  * 

»  This  inflitution  has  been  adopted  fince,  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.  The  only  difference  in  ihe 
punifhment  is,  that  the  ancient  veftals  were  burred  alive, 
the  modern  veftals  are  immured  between  four  walls. 

b  Polvhius  informs  us,  that  when  the  Romans  took 
a  city  by  ftorm,  they  not  only  put  al]  the  men  to  the 
iword,  but  even  quartered  the  dog,s,  and  hewed  off  i ha 
Itmbs  of  every  other  living  creatiire  they  found  in  the 
place. 

^lOi^jiToyuivQVi,     y.cci     ruv      uXXuv     t,iay     /y-a'Aij      lact^xy.iY.o^.^Ava., 

Folyb.  lib.   10.  p.  820. 

«^  Sallaft.  de  Bell.  Jugurth.   p.  226.-27. 
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the  Phil^eni,  two  Carthaginian  brothers,  who 
confented  to  be  buried  alive  to  inlarge  the 
boundaries  of  their  country,  ecuals  the  moft 
heroic  inftance  of  that  kind  of  enthuliafii), 
which  the  Roman  ftory  can  bo;^fi:  of.  The 
fate  of  Macheus,  Bomilcar,  ilanno,  and 
others,  afford  undeniable  proof,  that  neither 
birth,  dignity,  nor  the  greateft  fervices, 
could  fcreen  that  man  fiom  the  moil  io-no- 

o 

rninious  death,    who  made  the  leafl:  attempt 

to  fubvert  the  hberty  of  his  country.     I  have 

before  taken  notice  of  ti^e  Funica  fidcs^  or 

that  proverbial  want  of  finceriry,   which  has 

been  fo  often  objeded  by  the  Roman  hif- 

turians:    but  J  cannot  help  obfervinj^  with 

the  more  impartial  Montefqui'eu  %    '*That 

*'  the  Romans  never  made  peace  with  fin- 

**  cerity  and  good  faith,    but   always  took 

**  care  to  infert  fuch  conditions  as,  in  the 

"  end,   proved  (he  ruin  of  the  people  with 

•'  whom  they  treated:   that  the   peace  they 

*'  granted  v^as  no  more  than  a  politick  iuU 

*'  penfion  of  arms,    'till  an  opportunity  oi^ 

*' fered    of    compleating    their    conquers: 

**  that  it  was  their  invariable  maxim  to  fo- 

"  ment   divifions   amono;  the  neighhourin? 

**  powers,    and   by  fiding  alternately    Vv'ith 

**  either  party,  as  they  found   it  moft  con- 

**  ducive  to   their  own   intereft,    play    one 


*  Grandeur  des  Remains,  g.  68,  &c. 
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*'  againft  the  other,   'till  they  had  reduced 

"ail  equally  into  Provinces:  that  they  fre- 

•'  quently  employed  the  fubtiliy  and  ambi- 

"guity  of  terms  in  their  own  language,  to 

•'  iineffe  and  chicane  in  their  treaties."    Thus 

they  cheated  the /Etoiians  by  the  ambiguous 

phrafe  of  '  yielding   thcmfelves  up  to  the 

faith  ofthe  Roman  people.    The  poor  ^to^ 

lian>   imagined,  that  the  term  implied  only 

alliance.     But  the  Romans  foon  convinced 

th  m,   that  what  they  meant  by  it,  was  ab^' 

folute  fubjcdion.    ^  1  hey  dellroyed  Carthage 

under  fandio/i  of  rhe  mod  vile  equivocatioiiV 

pretending,  _  **  that  though    they  promifej 

that  deluded  people  to   preferve  their  State, 

they  did  not  mean  to  grant  them  their  citv* 

which  word  they  had  purpofely  omitted/' 

Maxims   whi.h    the   French  have  fteadilV 

and  too  fucceisfully  piTfued,    and  are  ftifl 

purfumgl  —  Monteiquieu  very  judiciouflV' 

obferves  *' -That  the  Romans  were  ambi-! 

tious.from  the  luft  of  domination  :    the  Car- 
thaginians from  the  luft  of  gain."     This  ac- 
counts  for  the  diflerent  reception  which  coriW^ 
nierce  met  with   in  the  two  nations.      At- 
Carthage  commerce  was  efleemed  the  mofl  - 
honouiable  of  all  employments.     At  Rome-^ 


.  *  In  fidei 


_       in  hdem  popull  Roman?  kk  ded^re.     Vide  Pohb'' 
Exerpt.  Legat.    p.  1114,  j_5.  ^ 

•  Ibid.  p.  1349,50, 
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commerce  was  held  in  contempt.     It  was 
there  looked  upon  as  the  proper  occupation 
of  flaves  only,  and  difgraceful  to  a  free  ci- 
tizen.    Thui  the  one  loved  war  for  the  fake 
of   glory    and    acquiring    dominion  j      ths 
other  looked  upon  war  as  a  means  of  acquir- 
ing wealthj  and  extending  commerce.     The 
Romans  plundered  the  vanquiHied  enemy  to 
tnake  a  parade  with  their  wealth  in  the  tri* 
umphal  proceffion.  The  Carthaginiansfieeced 
not  only  their  enemies,    but  their  tributary 
Provinces,  and  oppreffed  their  allies,  to  feed 
their  own  private  avarice,    as  well  as  that  of 
the  publick.    The  oppreffions  of  the  Cartha-- 
ginian  Generals  in  Spain  loll:  them  all  their 
allies.     The  wifer  policy  of  Scipio  attached 
thofe  allies  unalterably  to  the  Romans.    The 
exadtions   of  their  rapacious  Governors   in 
the  African  Provinces,    was  the  fource  of 
perpttual  revolts,   upon  the  approach  of  an/ 
invader,  from  a  defire  of  changing  mafter-:. 
When  Scipio  landed,  he  was  joined  by  all 
thofe  Provinces,  who  looked  upon  the  Ro- 
mans as  their  deliverers.     As  foon  as  luxury 
had    introduced    avarice     and     corruption 
amongft  the  Romans,  their  Generals  and  Go- 
vernors puriued  the  fame  deftrudive  maxims, 
which  was  one  leading  caule  of  the  final  ruin 
of  both  the  Weftern  and  Eaftern  Empires. 

There,  cannot  be  a  ftronger  proof  of  a 
weak  or  a  corrupt  adminiftrution^  rhail  when 

Z  ia- 
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indigent  and  neceffitcus  men  are  appointed 
to  the  governmient  of  diftant Provinces,  from 
no  other  motive  than  party  merit,  and  with 
no  other  view  than  to  raife  a  fortune  at  the 
expence  of  the  people.  Whether  the 
wretched  and  defencelefs  condition  in  which 
the  French  found  our  colonies  at  ;the  begin- 
ning of  this  war,  ought  not  vto  ibe  aieribed 
chiefly  to  this  caufe,  is  a  queft'-on  I  fhall 
vwave  at  prefent.  Becaufe  the  evils  we  have 
already  fufFered  from  former  mifcondudt, 
will,  I  hope,  be  now  removed,  by  a  total 
alteration  of  meafures  under  an  able  and 
honeft  adminiflration. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  not  one  of  the  Jhif- 
torians  who  reproach  the  Carthaginians  witfe 
corruption,  were  ever  able  to  ^ccufe  them  of 
luxury  and  effeminacy.  The  Carthaginians, 
to  their  immortal  honour,  fland  fingle  upoQ 
the  records  of  hiftory,  "the  only  .people  \n 
the  univerfe,  upon  whom  immenfe  wealth 
was  never  able  to  work  its  ufual  efFedls.". 
"  The  Romans,  corrupted  by  wealth,  quickly 
lofl  all  pretenfions  both  to  publick  and  pri- 
vate virtue,  and  from  a  race  of  heroes,  de- 
generated into  a  nation  of  ihe  moft  abje<S 
Jtaves.  The  Carthaginian  virtue  was  fo  far 
from  degenerating  that  it  fhone  brighter  in 
the  laft  period  of  their  hillory,  than  in  any 
jof  the  former.  Even  the  behaviour  of  their 
w^men  in  that  long  and  braye  defence  of 

their 
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their  city  againfl  the  whole  Roman  power, 
equalled,  or  rather  exceeded  that  of  the  Ro- 
man matrons  in  thofe  times,  when  they 
•were  moil:  celebrated  for  piiblick  virtue* 
When  the  Romans  were  mafters  of  the  city* 
one  fmall  part  only  excepted,  and  that  part 
a<ftually  in  flames,  the  *  generous  wife  of 
Afdrubal  the  chief  commander,  clofed  the 
fcene  by  as  defperate  an  adt  of  heroick  bra- 
very, as  can  be  met  with  in  hiftory.  After 
ihe  had  upbraided  her  hufband  as  a  coward 
and  a  traitor  for  fubmitting  to  Scipio,  fhe 
declared  her  determined  refolution  of  dying 
free>  and  not  furviving  the  fate  of  her  coun- 
try. She  fird  ftabbed  both  her  children,  and 
threw  them  into  the  flames ^  then  leaped  ia 
after  their  bodies,  and  buried  herfclf  in  the 
ruins  of  Carthage. 

The  fententious  ^  Montefquieu  remarks, 
**  That  when  Carthage  made  war  with  her 
opulence  againfl  the  Roman  poverty,  her 
great  difad vantage  arofe  from  what  fhe  ef- 
teemed  her  greatefl:  ffrengrh,  and  on  which 
fhe  placed  her  chief  dependence.  The  rea- 
fon,  as  he  judicioufly  obferves,  is  evident. 
Gold  and  filver  may  be  eafily  exhaufted,  hut 
pablick  virtue,  conftancy,  and  firmnefs  of 
mind,  fortitude  and  poverty,  are  inexhaufti- 

«  Appian.  de  Bell.  Pun.  p.  82. 
^  Grandeur  -des  Remains,  p.  34. 
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ble/'     The  Carthaginians  in  their  wars  em- 
ployed foreign  mercenaries.     The  Roman 
armies  were  compofed  of  their  own  natives* 
A  defeat  or  two  at  fea  obftruded  the  Cartha- 
ginian commerce,    and  flopped  the  fpring 
which    fupplicd    their    publick    exchequer. 
The  lofs  ofabittle  in  Africa,  where  their 
country  was  quite  open,  and  deftitute  of  for- 
trefles,  and  the  natives  as  much  ftrangers  to 
the  ufe  of  arms  as  our  own  country  p-ople, 
reduced  them  to  fubmit  to  whatevc^r  terms 
the  vigors  thought  proper  to  impofe.     Re- 
gulus,  in  the  firft  Punick  war,  cooped  up  the 
Carthaginians  in  their  capital,  after  he  had 
given  them  one  defeat  by  fea,  and  one  by 
land.     The  Romans,    lifter  receiving  four 
fucceflive  defeats  from  Hannibal,  the  lall:  of 
which  was  the  fatal  battle  of  Cannae,  where 
they  lofl:  moft  of  their  beft  officers,  and  all 
their  veteran  troops,  would  hearken  to  no 
terms    of  accommodation,    and    even   fent 
reinforcements   to  Spain  and  other  places, 
though  Hannibal  was  at  their  gates.     The 
reaf^n  is  plain.     The  citizens  of  Carthage 
confifted  chiefly  of  unarmed,  and  undifci- 
plined  tradefmen.     The  citizens  of  Rome, 
without  difl:ir,(3:ion,  compofed  a  regular  body 

^of  difciplined  militia. A  fl:iort  compaii- 

fon  between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginian 
polity,  with  refped  to  the  military  of  each 
people,  will  eafily  point  out  to  us  the  true 

caufe 
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caufe  which  gave  the  Romans  their  Qianifcil 
fuperiority. 

^y  I  have  already  taken  notice  of  fome  capi- 
tal defects  of  the  Carthaginians,  both  in  their 
xrjarine  and  mihtary  departments.  Montef* 
quieu  imputes  feveral  capital  errors  to  the 
Romans,  but  he  attributes  their  prefervatioa 
after  the  defeat  at  Cann^,  when  th°y  were 
at  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  to  the  force  of 
their  inilitution.  He  feems  to  place  this  force 
in  the  fuperior  wifdom  and  firmnefs  of  the 
Roman  Senate.  A  fhort  inquiry  into  their 
conduft,  during  the  fecond  Punick  war,  will 
Ihew  that  the  caufe  of  their  prefervation  at 
that  time  muft  be  afcribed  to  a  very  different 
principle,  and  that  Montefquieu  too  haftily 
adopted  that  opinion  from  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man h'.ftorians. 

If  we  examine  the  boafted  behaviour  of 
the  Roman  Senate,  from  the  firft  attack  of 
Saguntumtothe  memorable  battle  of  Cannae,. 
we  (hall  find  it  to  confift  of  one  continued 
feries  of  blunders,  which  carry  all  the  marks 
of  weak,  fadious,  and  divided  counfcls. 
The  Romans  had  certain  intelfcenceof  Han-' 

o 

nibal's  defign  of  attacking  them  in  Italy. 
This  was  no  fecret  in  Spain,  where  every 
preparation,  and  every  motion  of  Hannibal's 
was  dire<fled  to  that  point  of  view.  The 
Romans  were  certainly  jealous  of  fuch  a  de- 
fign, when  they  fent  ambafladors  to  Hanni-. 

Z  3  ba]. 
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bal,  to  inform  him,  that  if  he  paffed  th©- 
Iberus,  and  attacked  the  Saguntines,  they 
ftiould  look  upon  it  as  a  declaration  of  war. 
When  they  had  received  an  evafive  a-nfwer 
from  Hannibal,  they  croffed  over  to  Africa, 
a^nd  made  the  fame  declaration  to  the  Car- 
thaginian Senate.  When  Hannibal  laidfiege 
to  Saguntum,  did  the  Romans  adt  up  to  theit". 
formidable  declaration,  or  did  they  fend  2t 
fingle  man  to  the  affiftance  of  thofe  faithful 
allies  ?  Jaft  the  reverfe  :  They  walled  nine 
months,  the  time  the  fiege  lafted,  in  ufelefs 
debates,  and  fruitlefs  embaffies.  They  facri-? 
ficed  that  faithful  and  heroick  people,  toge- 
ther with  their  own  intereft  and  charaflier, 
*  by  their  folly  and  irrefolution.  For  if  they 
had  fent  a  powerful  army  at  firfl:,  they  might 
have  fwed  Saguntum,  or  at  leafl:  confined  the 
warto  Spain,  and  prevented  it  from  penetrat- 
ing into  their  own  bowels.  After  Hannibal 
bad  laid  S^gunium  in  allies,  did  the  boafted 
v-'ifdom  and  firmnefs  of  the  Roman  Senate 


•  When  the  Roman  embalTadors,  foon  afrer  (he  lafs 
of  Saguntum,  rollicited  an  alliance  with  the  VolTicanij  3 
people  of  Spain,  that  people  fcerned  aftonifhed  at  the  cf- 
frojuery  of  the  Romans,  and  bid  them  go  and  feek  far 
allies  amongft  thofe  nations  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
del^rui^tion  of  Saguntum,  which  as  they  aflUred  them, 
would  be  a  malancholv,  and  ftriking  warning  to  the  Spa-- 
niards  how  tht*y  ever  placed  any  confidence  in  the  good 
fiith  and  fiiendfhip  ol  the  Romans.  Liv.  lib.  2i.  c.  19.. 
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appear  in  more  vigorous,  or  more  politick 
uicafures  ?  They  again  employed  a  whole 
winter  in  a  wife  embaffy  to  Carthage,  to  juft 
as  little  purpofe  as  the  former,  and  gave  Han- 
nibal all  the  time  he  could  vvifli  to  prepare 
for  his  expedition.  When  Hhnnibal  was  on 
his  march  for  Italy,  inftead  of  fliutting  up 
the  paiTages  of  the  Alps,  which  would  eafiljr 
have  defeated  that  daring  enterprize,  they 
ordered  the  Conful  Scipio,  with  his  army,  to 
oppofe  his  paflage  over  the  Rhone.  The 
Gonful^  camejuit:  time  enough  to  learn,  that 
foch'  dilatory  meafurcs  w^ould  never  checlc 
the  progrefs  of  fo  acftive  and  vigilant  an  ene-- 
my,  who  had  already  paffed  that  river,  and 
was  on  his  march  for  the  Alps.  The  Gonful 
immediately  reimbarked  his  troops,  and  haf- 
tened  to  meet  him  in  his  defcent  from  thofe 
mountains.  But  Hannibal  was  already  near 
the  banks  of  the  Po,  where  the  Conful  at- 
t-acked  him,  but  was  defeated  and  dangerouf- 
ly  wounded.  The  Senate,  alarmed  at  Hanni- 
bars  pailage  over  the  Alps,  which  they  had 
taken  no  precaution  to  prevent,  fent  in  a 
great  fright  for  the  other  Conful  SemproniuSj. 
with  his  army,  out  of  Sicily.  He  arrived, 
and  joined  his  wounded  collegue  Scipio^  who 
was  an  able  officer,  and  having  learnt,  by  ex- 
perience, how  dangerous  an  enemy  they  haii 

*  Polyb,  lib.  3.  p.  270  et  feq. ' 
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to  cope  with,  advifed  caution  and  prudence 
in  all  their  operations.  But  Sempronius^ 
vain,  raih  and  ignorant,  was  deaf  to  ail  falu-^^ 
tary  advice,  which  he  ridiculed  as  the  effe<5^ 
of  fear.  Hannibal,  who  never  inquired  into 
the  number  of  his  enemies,  but  ftudied  only 
the  foibles  of  their  commanders,  direded  ail 
his  operations  upon  that  principle.  He  ap-* 
plied  therefore  to  the  foible  of  Sempronius, 
which  he  was  foon  mailer  of,  drew  him  into 
a  fnare,  and  cut  off  almoft  his  whole  army. 
The  Senate  v^^as  dreadfully  frighted  at  this  fe- 
cond  defeat;  but  to  mend  the  matter,  they 
fuffered  Flaminius,  a  man  more  vain,  more 
headllrong,  and  more  rafli  than  Sempronius, 
to  be  chofen  Conful,  and  fent  againil  Han- 
nibal. Flaminius  fared  much  worfe  than 
Sempronius.  As  he  ad:ed  upon  the  fame 
principles,  he  run  headlong  into  the  trap  laid 
for  him  by  his  artful  enemy,  and  loft  his  life 
together  with  his  whole  army.  Though  this 
terrible  blow  threw  the  Romans  into  inex- 
preffibie  conftertiation,  yet  it  feems  to  have 
brought  them  to  their  fenfes.  For  they  at 
laft  created  the  celebrated  Fabius  Didator, 
tvho  was  the  only  Roman  commander  ca- 
pable of  oppofing  Hannibal.  Yet  even  here 
they  could  not  help  giving  another  inftancc 
cf  their  folly,  by  forcing  Minucius  upon  him 
for  his  general  of  horfe,  a  man  of  the  fame 
^hara<fler   v/ith   Sempronius  or  Flaminius. 

Fabiu$ 
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Fabius  adled  upon  a  quite  different  plan.  He 
knew  the  danger  and  folly  of  oppoiing  nevv^ 
r^ifed  troops  to  veterans,  fludied  with  repeal^- 
ed  vidoricSj  and  commanded  by  fo  confuoir 
mate  a  General.  He  therefore  oppofed  arc 
to  art,  watched  every  motion  of  his  enemVi 
and  cut  off  his  foragers.  Hannibal,  whoib 
army. Was  compofed  chiefly  of  foldiers  oi  for-^ 
tune  out  of  different  nations,  ccnneded  tQ 
him  by  no  other  tye  than  the  hopesof  plunt-r 
der,  and  their  efleem  for  his  perfonal  abi- 
lities, was  fenfible,  that  fuch  a  condudt  in 
his  enemy  would  quickly  put  an  end  to  all 
his  hopes  in  Italy,  He  tried  therefore  every 
^rt  he  was  maftcr  of  to  bring  Fabius  to  a 
battk;  butthe  wary  Roman  convinced  him, 
tjiat  he  knew  his  trade  too  well  to  deviate 
from  that  plan,  which  alone  could  fave  his 
country.  Though  Hannibal  did  juftice  to 
thofe  fine  ftrokes  of  his  antagonift,  yet  they 
^vere  too  delicate  for  the  eyes  of  the  Ro- 
jnans.  They  were  difgufled  at  his  condudt, 
becaufe  they  wanted  capacity  to  underfland 
it,  and  gave  credit  to  the  idle  boafts  of  Minu- 
cius,  though  they  had  already  fuffered  fo  fe- 
vtrely  by  trufting  men  of  his  genius.  Yet, 
by  the  moft  unaccountable  folly,  they  raifed 
Minucius  to  an  equality  of  power  with  Fabi- 
us ;  and  Rome,  for  the  firft  time,  faw  two 
-Diiftators  vefled  with  unlimited  authority. 
The  wifer  Fabius,  though  amazed  at  the 
:..:-  flu- 
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ftupidity  of  his  countrymen,  adhered  fteadily 
to  his  firft  plan.     He  gave  up  half  the  army 
to  the  command  of  his  new  collegue,  but 
was  determined  to  preferve  the  other  moiety 
at  leaft,  upon   which  fo  much  depended*; 
Hannibai  wasfenfible,  that  the  Romans  could* 
not  have  done  him  a  more  effential  piece  of 
krvice,  unlefs  they  had  recalled  Fabius.  Hq^ 
immediately  threw  out  a  bait  for  Minuciusi 
which  that  ralh,  unthinking  commander  as^ 
greedily  bit  at.    He  fell  into  the  trap  laid  im- 
him  by  the  crafty  Hannibal ;  was  enveloped- 
fey  the  Carthaginians,    and  muft  inevitably 
have  periflied,  with  all  the  troops  under  his^ 
command,  if  Fabius  had   not  flown  to  his* 
afliflance,  repulfed  the  enemy,  and  refcued- 
him  from  the  moft  iminent  danger  of  deatb 
or  captivity.     Though  Fabius  had  been  fo- 
ill  ufed  by  his  countrymen  in  general,  and  by 
bis  collegue  Minucius  in  particular,  yet  he 
(hewed,  by  this  generous  adion,  a  greatnefs 
of  foul  fuperior  to  private  refentment,  and 
every  felfifli  paffion,  which  he  was  always 
ready  to  facrifiee  to  the  publick  welfare.  Mi- 
nucius indeed  felt  the  force  of  the  obligation, 
as  well  as  of  his  own  incapacity :   he  nobly 
acknowledged  it  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and 
returned  to  his  former  poll  and  duty  to  his 
abler  Commander.     But  this  heroick  beha- 
viour of  Fabius  feems  to  have  made  no  more 
impreffion  upon  his  countrymen,  than  his 

maf- 
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m-afiferly  conduct.     Two-new  Confals  were 
chofen,.  to  whom  he  rehgned  his  authority 
and  army,  and  retired  to  Rome  negled"ed  and' 
HI)  em  ployed'.    The  new  Gonfuls  followed  the 
advice  ot'Fabius,  and  avoided  comin<z  to  ac- 
tion,   which  diilrelTed  Hannibal  extremely. 
But  the  following;  year  exhibits  fiich  a  maf^ 
terpiece  of  folly  and  ftupidity  in  that  Romaa« 
Senate,   whofe  firmness  and  wifdom  are  i\> 
iTjUch  boafted  of  by  hiftorians,  and  fueh  in- 
fatuation in  the  body  of  the  Roman  people 
as  would  feem  incredible,  if  the  fads,  as  hand- 
ed down  to  us  by  their  own  hiftoriansthem- 
felves,    did  not  prove  it  beyond  a  poffibility 
of  doubt  or  contradidion.     Determined  to 
drive   Hannibal    out  of  Italy,    and    put  a 
fpeedy  end  to  fo  ruinous  a  war,  they  raifed 
one  of  the  mightieft  armies  they  had  ever 
yet  brought  into  the  field^  and  employed  in 
it  every  officer  of  note  or  diftindion  at  that 
time  in  Rome,  the  great  Fabius  alone  ex- 
cepted.    This  was  the  Lift  ftake  of  the  Ro- 
mans,  upon  which  their  all  was  ventureil. 
But  where  doss  the  boafted  wifdom  of  the 
Senate  appear  in  the  management  of  this  af^- 
fair,  which  was  of  the  laft  importance  ?    Of 
the  two  Gonfuls,  Paulas- iEmiiius,  the  one;v/ 
was«  a  refpedable  man,  "^.^^^  an  experienced 
officer:  Terentius  Varro,  the  other,  was  a 
fellow  of  the   lowed  extradion,    who,    by 
noifo  and  impudence,  had  raifed  himfelf  to 

the 
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the  Trihunefliip,  was  afterwards  made  Pras-; 
tor,  and,  by  the  afliftance  of  one  Bebius, 
his  relation,  at  that  time  a  Tribune  of  the 
people,  had  forced  himfelf  into  the  confular 
dignity.  This  wretch,  who  had  but  juft  ta- 
lents iufficient  for  a  captain  of  the  mcb^ 
who  had  never  feen  an  action  (nor  perhaps 
an  army)  in  his  Hfe,  had  the  impudence  to 
cenfare  the  condudt  of  Fabius,  and  to  boaft 
in  the  Senate,  that  he  would  immediately 
drive  Hannibal  out  of  Italy.  The  wife  Se- 
nate were  not  only  fo  weak  as  to  believe, 
but,  in  oppofition  to  all  the  remonftrances 
of  Fabius,  even  to  truft  fuca  an  empty  cox- 
comb with  an  equal  (hare  in  the  command. 
They  even  gave  the  Confals  orders  to  fight 
the  enemy  vvirhout  delay,  fo  great  was  their 
GonfiJence  in  the  gafconading  Varro.  Han-. 
nibal  at  that  time  was  fo  greatly  diftrefTed  for 
want  of  proviiions,  that  his  Spanifli  troops 
begun  to  mutiny,  and  talked  openly  of  re- 
volting to  the  Romans,  and  he  himfelf  ha4 
thoughts  of  retiring  into  Gaul  for  his  own 
perfonalfafety.  iEmilius,  who  endeavoured 
in  every  point  to  follow  the  advice  of  Fa- 
bius, declined  fighting,  and  was  convinced 
by  his  intelligence,  that  Hannibal  could  not 
fubfift  his  troops  above  ten  days  longer.  But 
Varro  was  alike  deaf  to  reafon  or  perfuafion. 
Debater  at  laft  run  fo  high  between  the  Con- 
fuls^  that  repeated  exprefles  were  fent  to  the 
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Senate  by  -/Emilius  for  frCih  orders.  Had  the 
Senate  aded  with  that  prudence,  which  has 
been  fo  loudly  celebrated  by  hiftorians,  they 
would  certainly  have  created  Fabius  Didator 
at  that  criiical  juncture,  which  would  have 
put  an  end  to  the  differences  and  authority 
of  the  Confuls.  For  how  could  they  reafon- 
ably  hope  for  fuccefs,  whllft  the  army  was 
commanded  by  two  Generals,  veiled  with 
equal  power,  who  differed  as  widely  in  opi- 
nion as  in  temper  ?  ^  But  their  chief  view  at 

that 


■f^: 


^  It  has  been  afked  —  for  what  reafon  ?    I  anfwer, 

Livy  will  inform  us  in  the  22^  book  of  his  hiflory. 

*'  The  ftudied  delay  of  Fabius  (who  induftrioufly  avoids 
ed  fighting)  which  according  to  that  hiftorian,  gave 
fuch  juft  caufe  of  uneafinefs  to  Hannibal,  was  treated 
at  Rome  with  the  utmoft  contempt  by  the  citizens  of 
every  rank  both  military  and  civil  ;  particularly  after 
the  General  of  the  Horfe  Minucius  had  gained  Tome 
flight  advantag;e  over  Hannibal  during  his  abfence."-— 
He  adds,  "  that  two  unlucky  incidents  concurred  to  aug- 
ment the  difpleafure  of  the  citizens  a2:ainft  the  di£lator. 
One  was  the  artful  behaviour  of  Hannibal ;  who 
v/afted  all  the  country  around  with  fire  and  fword,  the 
Eflate  of  Fabius  alone  excepted,  which  he  carefully 
preferved,  in  hopes  that  fuch  a  diii'erent  treatment  might 
be  thought  the  efFedl  of  feme  clandeftine  correfpondence 
between  the  two  Commanders." -—The  other  was,--- 
his  fettling  an  exchange  of  prifoners  with  Hannibal  by 
his  own  proper  authority,  and  by  the  fame  cartel  which 
had  fubfifted  between  the  Roman  and  Carthaginiaa 
Generals  in  the  firft  Punic  war.  By  that  it  was  agreed  : 
that  if  any  prifoners  fhould  remain  on  either  llde,  after 
the  exchange  of  man  iuv  man  was  hniih^df  fuch  pri- 
foners 
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that  time  feems  -to  have  been  tto  mortify  Fa^i 
bius,  and  to  that  favourite  point  they  wil- 
fully 

foners  fhould'be  redeemed  at  the  fate  of  two  'pounds 
flind  a  half  of  filver  for. each  (oldier.  When  the  .ex- 
change was  made,  247  Roman  prifoners  remained  .to 
be  ranfomed.  —  But  as  the  Senate  hefitated  greatly' at 
paffiing  a  decree  for  the  payment  of  the  ftipiilated  Sumj 
becaufe  the  Di6iator  had  not  confuked  them  upon  the 
occafion  ;  .he  fold  thofevery  lands  ^whiqh  Hannibal  ha,d 
left  untouched,  and  difcharged  the  debt  due   from   Che 

publick  out  of  his  own   private  fortune. Whefbei* 

thefe  were  the  only  reafons  or  not ;  yet  they  had  evi- 
dently fach  art  efFedl  upon  the  Romans  j  that  Fabius 
iecm,s  to  have  been  at  that  tinie  the  obje6^  of  their 
refentment,  which  they  never  failed  to  give  proofs  of 

upon  every  occafion. Thus   when   Fabius    opened 

the  Campaign,  his  cautious  conduct  was  fo  difagree- 
able  to  the  officers  as  well  aS  foldiers,  who  liftened 
wholly  to  the  idle  boafts  of  Minucius;  that  if  the  choied 
of.their  Commander  had  depended  upon  the  Voices  of 
the  military  men,  Minucius,  as  Livy  affirms,  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  preferred  to  Fabius.  The  fame 
hiftoriari  tells  us  ;  that  When  Fabius  returned  to  Rome 
to  prefide  as  Dictator  at  their  religious  ceremonies  the 
Tribunes  of  the  people  inveighed  fo  bitterly  againft 
liim  in   their    publick    harangues,    that    he    refrained 

from  coming  to    their    afTemblies. Even    what   he 

fpoke  in  the  Senate  met  with  a  very  indifferent  recep- 
tion, efpecially  when  he  extolled  the  conduit  and 
abilities    of   Hannibal,    and    enumerated    the    repeat- , 


c 


d  defeats  they  had  received  for  the  twO'  lafl  years 
through  the  raflmefs  and  incapacity  of  their  own  Com- 
manders.  When  Fabius  returned   to   the   Camp  he 

reccivetl  a  much  more  mortifying  proof  of  -their  dif- 
pleafure.  For  they  raifed  Minucius  to  an  equality 
with  him  in  the  Command,  an  ?.6t  for  which  there 
had  been  no  precedent  fnice  the  firfl;  ereclion  of  the 

di^a- 
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iuUy  facrificed  the  publick  honour  and  fafety, 

^milius  at  laft  returned  yto  iRome,  and  laid 

the  .whole  affair  before  the  Senate.    Bat  Var- 

ro's  party  proved  the  majority,  and  orders 

were  renewed  for  fighting,  but  not  imuiedi- 

;.ately.     iEmilius  fliU  declined  fighting,   and 

followed  the  advice  of  Fabius,  but  the  alter- 

jjate  command  of  the  two  vConftils,  whidi 

ftook  place  every  day,  defeated  all  his  mea- 

.fares,     Varro,  .on  the  day  of  his  command, 

inarched :the  army  fo.clofe  to  the  enemy,  ithat 

it  was  impofTible  to  retire  .without  nghting. 

This  imprudent  ftep  brought  on  the  famous 

rhattle  of  Cannas,    where  Hannibal,    -whofe 

whole  force  fcarce  equalled  the  moiety  of  the 

,di(i\atorIal  office. Nor  did  their  enmity   to  Fabius 

fuhfide  'tiji  after  the  fatal  defeat  at  Caanse.       For   the 
worthlefs  Varro  obtained  not  only  the  Confulfhip,  but 
what  is  fill!  more   extraordinary,  even  the  confidence 
of  the. greater  part  of  the  Senate,  and  almofi:  the  whole 
army  by  railing  at  Fabius  and   Fabian  meafures,  and 
out  boafling  Minucius.     I   have  (hewed    above   from 
Polybius  what  trufl:  the  m?jority  of  the  Senate  repofed 
in  Varro.     But  I  cannot  omit  a  remaikable  inftance, 
.which  Li vy  gives  us,  of  the -abfurd  and  fatal  partiality 
of  the  military  men  to  Viirro,  in  oppolition  to-femiUus, 
who  avowedly  followed  the  advice  of  Fabius.  ----  In  a 
Council  of  War,  fays  that  Hiftorian,   held  a  little  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Canns,  when  each  Conful  perfified 
firmly  in  his  former  opinion  ;  .^m  ili  u  s  ad  her  inj' to  Fa^ 
bius's  plan  for  avoiding  fighting  ;    Varro  to  his  refoiu- 
tion   of  engaging   the   enemy  immediately-     Servilius 
one  of  the  Coniuls  of  the  former  year   was   the   only 
,one  who  joined  i^milius,  the  reft  declared  for  Varro.. 

Romans 
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Romans,  gave  them  the  moft  remarkable 
defeat  we  ever  read  of  in  their  hiftory.     Po- 
lybius,  and  after  him  the  reft  of  the  hifto- 
rians,  impute  this  defeat  to  the  great  fupe- 
riority  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  horfj, 
and  the  ignorance  ofVarro  in  pitching  upoa 
a  plain  open  country  for  the  field  of  battle, 
where  Hannibal  could  employ  his  cavalry  to 
the  heft  advantage.      That  the  Carthaginian 
horfe  was  fa perior  to  the  Roman  in  goodnefs, 
is  readily  admitted.    But  if  we  compute  the 
number  of  the  cavalry  of  the  Romans,  and 
that  of  their  allies,  as  given  us  by  Polybius 
himfelf,   we  fhall  find  the  difference  in  each 
army  amounted  but  to  four  thoufand ;   fo 
fmall  an  advantage  therefore,   in   point  of 
number,   could  never  pcffibly  have  turned 
the  fcale  in  favour  of  Hannibal  when  the 
Romans  had  fuch  prodigious  odds  in  the 
number  of  their  infantry, who  fhewed  them- 
felves  no  way  inferior  to  Hannibal's  foot,  ei- 
ther in  bravery  or  intrepidity.      The  true 
reafon  was,    the  infinite  luperiority  of  Han- 
nibal in  point  of  Generalfhip.     That  con- 
fummate  leader,  by  a  mofl  exquifite  difpofi- 
tion  of  his  troops,   a  manceuvre  much  too 
fine  for  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  Generals, 
caught  their  whole  infantry  fairly  in  a  trap 
(though  in  a  plain  level  country)  where  they 
were  almoft  to  a  man  cut  to  pieces,  or  taken* 
iEmilius,    and  all  the  other  general  officers, 

\^ita 
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With  *  70,000  Romans,  lay  dead  upon  the 
field  of  battle  after  a  brave  and  obflinate  re- 
iiftance.  The  infanious  Varro,  that  bafc 
* -minded  fellow,  as  Polybius  terms  him, 
Avho  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  allies  on 
the  left  wing,  behaved  like  a  true  bully  in  the 
face  of  danger.  He  fled  almoft  at  the  firft 
attack,  and  rather  chofe  to  live  with  infamy 
than  die  with  honour.  When  the  fatal  news 
reached  the  city  of  Rome,  both  Senate  and 
people  gave  up  all  hopes  of  fafety.  Fabius 
alone  took  the  lead,  and  adted  with  his  ufual 
firmnefs  and  calmnefs  upon  this  occafion. 
He  placed  guards  at  the  gates  to  prevent  the 
defertion  of  the  citizens,  who  were  flying  ia 
great  numbers  to  efcape  the  conquerors, 
whom  ihey  expeded  every  moment.  He 
confined  the  women  to  their  houfes,  w^ho 
had  filled  the  city  with  lamentations.  He 
manned  the  walls  and  outworks,  and  took 
every  other  precaution  which  the  (hortnefs 
of  the  time  would  admit  of.  All  reii^ned 
themfelves  implicitly  to  his  conduft,  and  he 
adled  for  the  time  as  fole  Governor.  Many 
of  the  Senators,  and  principal  of  the  Romaa 
nobility,  were  in  adlual  confultation  about 
leaving  Italy,  and  retiring  elfewhere  for  fafe- 
ty.   But  they  were  prevented,  as  Livy  "  in- 

•  Above  80,000,  according  to  Dionyfius  of  Hali- 
carnafl'us. 

«'•*  Polyb.  lib,  3.  p.  370.      *  Liv.  lib,  ia.  p.  ?42. 
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forms  us,  by  the  terrible  threats  of  yoiing 
Scipio,  and  compelled  to  ftay  and  (hare  the 
fate  of  their  country.  Hannibal  has  been 
greatly  cenfared  for  not  attacking  Rome  it- 
felf  immediately  after  the  baule,  and  is  ac- 
cufed  of  not  knowing  how  to  make  the  pro- 
per ufe  of  a  vidory,  though  he  knew  fo 
well  how  to  conquer.  The  candid  Montcf- 
quieu  acv-iuits  him  of  this  charge.  His  re^- 
fons  are,  that  though  Rome  at  that  time  was 
in  the  higheft  degree  of  confternation,  yet 
the  efied^s  of  fear  upon  a  Vvarhke  people, 
inured  to  arms  like  the  Romans,  and  a  low 
undifciplined  rabble,  who  are  ftrangers  to  the 
ufe  of  arms,  are  very  different.  In  the  for- 
mer, who  are  confcious  of  their  own 
flrength,  it  almoft  always  changes  into  the 
nioft  defperate  courage.  In  the  latter,  who 
feel  their  own  weaknefs  too  fcnfibly,  it  dif- 
pirits  fo  much  as  to  render  them  incapable  of 
refiftance.  Hence  he  gives  it  as  his  real  opi- 
nion, that  Hannibal  would  have  failed  of  fuc- 
cefs  if  he  had  undertaken  the  fiege  of  that 
city.  His  proof  is,  bccaufe  the  Romans  at 
that  very  time  were  able  to  fend  fufficient 
fuccours,  drawn  from  their  own  citizens,  to 
every  part  where  they  were  then  wanted. 
Thus  Rome  was  faved,  not  by  the  wifdom 
or  firmnefs  of  the  Senate,  but  the  prudence 
and  magnanimity  of  one  old  officer,  whom 
they  defpifed  and  hated,  and  the  intrepidity 
i»f  a  boy  of  eighteen,  joined,  as  I  obferved 

before 
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before  from  Dionyfius,  to  the  force  of  that 
part  of  their  infiitution,  which  formed  the 
whole  body  of  their  citizens  into  a  militia, 
ever  ready,  and  capable  of  taking  the  field  as 
foldiers.  All  the  Roman  armies,  which  were 
oppofcd  to  Hannibal,  were  drawn  out  of  this 
militia.  Nor  do  we  meet  with  one  inftancc 
of  cowardice,  or  ill-behaviour  amongft  the 
men,  but  rather  of  intrepidity  even  to  rafh- 
nefs,  which  ufed  to  be  the  charadleriftick  of 
the  Britifli  Nation.  Polybius,  who  was  at 
leaft  as  able  a  judge  of  the  military  as  any 
man  of  that  age,  and  who  lived  very  near 
the  time  of  the  Hannibalick  war  (as  he  tcrn^ 
h)  is  loud  in  his  praifes  of  the  *  Romaa 
troops,  whofe  infantry  he  prefers  greatly  to 
the  Carthaginian  mercenaries.  Nor  does  he 
once  impute  any  of  their  defeats  to  the  fault 
of  their  men,  but  invariably  to  the  folly  and 
incapacity  of  their  commanders. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  great  defed  in  the 
Carthaginian  military  inftitution  confifled  in 
the  want  of  a  national  militia,  which,  as  Po-» 
lybius  obfervcs,  was  the  reafon  of  their  em^- 
ploying  foreign  mercenaries.  The  capital 
defcds  in  the  Roman  lay  in  that  equality  of 
power  with  which  each  Conful  was  veftcdin 
the  field,  and  the  fhort  duration  of  their 
command,  as  their  office  was  only  annual. 
Every  battle  which  the  Romans  loft  to  Han- 
»  Polyb.Jib.  6.  p.  688. 
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nibal,  except  the  firft,  may  be  fairly  adfcrib* 
cd  to  the  former  of  thcfe  caufes.  The  der 
feats  of  Trebia  andThrafymene  were  plainly 
occafioned  by  the  jealoufy  of  one  of  the  Con- 
fuls,  left  the  other  fhould  feare  with  him 
in  the  glory  of  beating  liannibal  j  as  the  want 
of  harmony,  and  difference  of  opinion  be- 
tween the  two  Confuls,  was  the  primary 
caufe  of  the  dreadful  defeat  at  Cannae.  To 
the  latter  caufe  we  may  juftly  attribute  the 
long  duration  of  the  Hannibalick  war. 
When  that  great  man,  who  entered  Italy 
with  no  more  than  20,000  foot  and  6000 
horfe^  maintained  his  ground  above  fixteen 
years,  w^ithout  any  affiftance  from  Carthage, 
againft  the  whole  united  force  and  efforts  of 
the  Romans,  by  the  mere  ftrength  of  his 
own  extraordinary  genius.  For  as  every  man, 
who  had  intereft  fufficient  to  obtain  theCon- 
fulfhip,  was  immediately  vefted  with  the 
command  of  an  army,  however  qualified  or 
not,  fo  he  was  obliged  to  refign  his  command 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  before  he  had  well 
time  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
true  method  of  dealing  with  his  enemy. 
Thus  every  new  fucceffive  commander, 
amongft  the  Romans,  had  the  fame  tafk  to 
begin  afrefh  at  the  opening  of  every  cam- 
paign. I  know  that  political  writers  afcribc 
this  miftaken  policy  to  that  jealoufy,  and 
fear  of  lodging  fo  much  power  in  fo  few 
'       :  hands 
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hands  for  any  length  of  time,  which  is  fo 
natural  to  all  Republican  Governments.  And 
that  the  office  ot  Di<ftator  was  contrived  as  a 
remedy  againft  any  abafe,  or  inconveniency, 
which  might  at  any  time  arife  from  the  con-^ 
fular  power.  But  the  event  (hewed,  that? 
the  remedy  was  much  worfe  than  the  difeafe, 
Whilft  publick  virtue  exifted,  the  office  of 
Didator  was  frequently  ufeful.  Bjt  when 
luxury  had  introduced  corruption,  the  pro 
tempore  Diflator  foon  came  to  be  perpetual, 
and  the  perpetual  Didator  terminated  in  a 
perpetual  and  defpotick  Emperor. 

At  Carthage  their  military  inftitution  was 
entirely  different.  The  power  of  their  Ge- 
nerals in  the  field  vi^as  abfolute  and  unlimited, 
and,  if  their  condud  was  approved  of,  ge- 
nerally continued  to  the  end  of  whatever 
war  they  were  engaged  in.  They  had  no  oc- 
cafion  for  the  dangerous  refource  of  a  Dida- 
tor. The  watchful  eye  of  their  ftanding 
court-martial,  the  committee  of  104  of  their 
ableft  Senators,  was  a  perpetual,  and  never- 
failing  check  upon  the  ambition,  or  ill  be-' 
haviour  of  their  *  Generals.       The  facred 

.   A  a  3  CO- 

*  Our  method  of  trying  delinquents,  either  in  the\ 
land  or  Tea  fervice,  by  a  court-martial  compoled  of  theii^ 
rcfpedlive  officers,  has  been  jud;^ed  liable  to  many  ob- 
jecStions,  and  has  occafioned  no  little  difconient  in  the 
Nation.     For  as  their  enquiry  is  reftricfled  to  a  particu-- 
lar  fet  of  articles  in  Ciach  fervice,  I  don't  fee  how  a 

com* 
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cohort,  amongft  the  Carthaginians,  confifted 
of  a  large  body  of  volunteers  of  the  richeft 

and 


commanding  officer,  veflecl  with  a  difcretionary  power 
of  acting,  can  ftri(i^tly  or  properly  come  under  their 
cognizance,  or  be  ever  hable  to  their  cenfure,  unlefs 
he  is  proved  guilty  of  a  dire<5l  breach  of  any  one  of  thofe 
articles.  But  as  a  commander  in  chief  may  cafily  avoid 
an  ofFence  of  that  nature,  and  yet,  upon  the  whole  of 
his  conduct  in  any  expedition,  be  highly  culpable,;  a 
court-martial,  thus  circumfcribcd  in  their  power  of  in- 
quiry, can  never  be  competent  judges  in  a  caufe  where 
they  arc  denied  a  proper  power  of  examining  into  the 
real  demerits  of  the  fuppofed  offender.  Much  has  been 
faid  about  trying  offences  of  this  nature,  like  other  cri- 
minal cafes,  by  juries  :  a  fcheme  which,  at  the  very 
firft  fight,  mud  appear  abfurd  and  impradlicable  to  the 
rational  and  unprejudiced. 

As  therefore  inftru6lion  is  the  true  end  and  ufe  of  all 
hiftory,  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  fcheme, 
drawn  from  that  wife  and  falutary  inftitution  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, which  is,  —  "  That  a  {<t\t€i  ftanding 
*'  committee  be  appointed,  to  be  compofed  of  an  equal 
*'  number  of  members  of  both  houfes,  chofen  annually 
*'  by  balloting,  with  a  full  power  of  inquiring  into  the 
*'  conduct  of  ail  commanders  in  chief,  without  any  re- 
"  ftraint  of  articles  of  war;  and  that,  after  a  proper 
*'  examination,  the  committee  fhall  refer  the  cafe, 
*'  with  rheir  opinion  upon  it,  to  the  decifion  of  his 
«  Majefty." 

This  fcheme  feems  to  me  the  leaft  liable  to  objedlions 
of  any  I  have  yet  met  with.  For  if  the  numbers  are 
chofen  by  balloting,  they  will  be  lefs  liable  to  the  influ- 
ence of  party.  If  they  are  chofen  annually,  and  refer 
the  cafe  to  the  decifion  of  the  crown,  which  is  the 
fountain  of  juftice  as  well  as  mercy,  they  will  neither 
socfoach  upon  the  royal  prerogative,  nor  be  liable  to 

that 
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and  greateft  families  of  the  Nation.  This 
wife  and  noble  inllitution  was  one  of  the 
chief  fupports  of  the  Carthaginian  Stite  ; 
and  as  it  was  the  conftant  fcn^inary  of  their 
officers  and  commanders,  might  very  pro- 
bably be  one  caufe  why  luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy could  never  obtain  footing  in  that  war- 
like Republick.  *  For  we  always  find  this 
generous  body  giving  the  mofc  fignal  in- 
ftance-s  of  bravery  and  conduct,  and  bearing 

down  all  before  them.  Nor  did  they 

ever  quit  the  field  of  battle,  *till  they  were 
deferted  by  the  reft  of  the  army,  and  even 
then  generally  retired  in  excellent  order. 

The  Romans  were  gradually  trained  up, 
from  the  very  infancy  of  their  Republick, 
in  long  and  obftinate  wars  with  their  Italian 
neighbours,  who  were  mafters  of  the  fame 
arms  and  difcipline,  and  were  no  way  their 
inferiors  in  bravery.  Nor  did  they  perfect 
themfelves  in  the  art  of  war,  'till  they  learn* 
cd  it  by  bloody  experience  from  Pynhus,  the 
moft  confummate  Captain  of  that  age.  The 
Carthaginians  were  only  exercifed  in  war 
with  the  wild  undifciplined  Africans,  or  the 
irregular  Spaniards,  nor  were  they  able  with 
their  numerous  fleets  and  prodigous  armies 

that  fignal  defed\  in  the  Carthac;inlan  committee,  which 
fat  for  life,  and  whofe  fentence  was  final  without  Jip- 
peal. 

*  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  20.  p.  739. 
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to  compleat  the  redudion  of  that  part  of 
Sicily,  vv^hich  was  inhabited  by  Grecian  cor 
lonies,  who  retained  their  native  arms  and 
difciph'ne.  Hence  arofe  the  great  fuperiority 
of  the  Ronnans,  both  in  (oldiers  and  com- 
manders. Though  the  Barcan  family  pro- 
duced fome  great  cfficcrs,  who  at  leaft  equal- 
led the  ableft  Generals  Rome  could  ever 
boafl:  of. 

It  is  evident  from  the  courfe  of  this  in- 
quiry, that  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  Republick 
arofe  wholly  from  internal  caufcs.  The  ruin 
of  Carthage  was  owing  remOi'ely  to  inter*? 
nal,  but  immediately  to  external.  The  Pic-? 
beian  fadion  reduced  Rome  to  the  verge  of 
ruin  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  a  complica- 
tion of  fadions  compleated  the  fubverfion  ot 
that  Republick  under  the  two  Triumvirates* 
The  envy  and  jealoufy  of  the  Hannonian 
fadion  deprived  Carthage  of  all  the  fruits 
of  Hannibal's  amazing  vidlories  and  pro- 
grefs,  and  paved,  the  way  for  the  utter  exci- 
iion  of  their  very  name  and  nation  by  the 
Roman  arms.  Such  are  the  direful  effeds 
of  fadiion,  when  fuffered  to  run  its  natural^ 
lengths  without  controul,  in  the  moft  flour-?' 
filling  and  beft  conflituted  Government  !-r 
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CHAP.     IX. 

0/ Revolutions  in  mixed  Governments. 

Olybius  *  remarks,  that  the  beft  form 
of  Government  is  that  which  is  corn- 
pofed  of  a  due  admixture  of  monarchy,  arif^ 
tocracy  and  democracy.  He  affirms  that 
his  affertion  may  not  only  be  proved  from 
reafon,  but  from  the  evidence  of  fad*,  and 
citCi  the  Spartan  conftitution  in  proof,  which 
was  modelled  upon  that  very  plan  by  Lycur-i^ 
gus.  He  adds  too,  ^  that  to  perpetuate  the 
duration  of  his  Government,  he  united  the 
peculiar  excellencies  of  all  the  beft  Govern-^ 
ments  in  one  form,  that  neither  of  the  threc^ 
parts,  by  fwelling  beyond  its  juft  bounds; 
might  ever  be  able  to  deviate  into  its  ori- 
ginal inborn  defedts:  but  that  whilft  each 
power  was  mutually  drawn  back  by  the  op- 
pofite  attradtion  of  the  other  two,  neither 
power  might  ever  preponderate,  but  the 
balance  of  Government  continue  fufpended; 
in  its  true  ^quipoife.  ' 

From  the  obfervancc  of  this  nice  adjud-" 
ITient   of  the  balance  of  Government^    he 

a  Polyb.  Hifl.  lib.   6.  p.   628. 
^  Id.  ibid.  p.  638    ■     .  -9. 
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foretels  the  duration  or  fall  of  all  mixed  Go- 
vernments in  general.     He  adds,  that  as  all 
Government  arifes  originally  from  the  pco- 
pie;   fo  all  mutations  in  Government  pro- 
ceed primarily  from  the  people  alfo.     For 
when   once  a  ftate   has  ftruggled   through 
many  and  great  difficulties,  and  emerged  at 
laft  to  freedom  and  v^ealth,    men  begin  to 
fink  gradually  into  luxury,  and  to  grow  more 
diffolute  in  their  morals.     The  feeds  of  am- 
bition will  fpring  up,  and  prompt  them  to 
be  more  fond  of  contending  for  fuperiority 
in  the  magiftracy,  and  carrying  their  point, 
in  whatever  they  had  fet  their  hearts  upon, 
than  is  confident  with  the  welfare  of  the 
community:  when  once  thefe  evils  are  got 
to  a  head  in  a  country  fo  circumftanced,  the 
change  muft  neceffarily  be  for  the  worfe ; 
becaufe  the  principle  of  fuch  change  will 
arife  from   the  gratification,    or  difappoint- 
mcnt  of  the  ambition  of  the  chief  citizens, 
with  rcfpedt  to  honours   and  preferments ; 
and  from  that  infolence  and  luxury  arifing 
from  wealth,  by  which  the  morals  of  the 
private    people    will    be    totally    corrupted. 
Thus  the  change  in  Government  will  be  pri- 
marily effected  by  the  people.      For  when 
the  people  are  galled  by  the  rapine  and  op- 
preffion  of  thofe  in  power,  arifing  from  a 
principle  of  avarice ;  and  corrupted,  and  elat- 
ed with  an  undue  opinion  of  their  own  weight, 

by 
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by  the  flatteries  of  the  difappointed,  which 
proceed  from  a  principle  of  ambition,  they 
raife  thole  furious  commotions  in  tl:ie  State, 
which  unhinge  all  Government.  Thefe 
commotions  firft  reduce  it  to  a  State  of  anar- 
chy, which  at  lafl  terminates  in  abfolute 
monarchy  and  tyranny. 

I  have  here  given  the  fentiments  of  Po!y- 
bius  (and  almoftin  his  own  words)  from  that 
excellent  differtation  on  Government,  pre- 
ferved  to  us  in  the  fixth  book  of  his  hiflory, 
^which  I  would  recommend  to  the  perufal  of 
my  countrymen.  He  there  traces  Govern- 
ment up  to  its  firft  origin.  He  explains  the 
principles,  by  which  different  Governments 
arofc  to  the  fummit  of  their  power  and  gran- 
deur, and  proves,  that  they  funk  to  ruin 
by  a  more  or  lefs  rapid  progrefs,  in  proportion 
as  they  receded  more  or  lefs  f  om  the  firft 
principles,  on  which  they  were  originally 
founded.  He  furvived  the  ruin  of  all  the 
Grecian  Republicks,  as  well  as  Carthage, 
and  lived  (as  he  more  than  once  tells  us)  to 
fee  the  Romans  mafters  of  the  known  worlds 
Bleft  wiih  parts  and  learning  fuperior  to 
moft  men  of  his  time,  joined  to  the  moft 
folid  judgment,  and  the  experience  of  eighty 
two  years  ;  no  man  better  underftcod  the 
intrinfick  nature  of  Government  in  general. 
No  man  could  with  more  certainty  f^retel 
the  various  mutations^  vvhich  fo  fiequently 
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happen  in  different  forms  of  Government, 
which  muft  be  ever  in  a  fludluating  ftate, 
from  the  complicated  variety  of  the  human 
pafli«n5.  Nor  can  any  man  give  us  better 
hints,  than  he  has  done,  for  guarding  againft- 
the  effedts  of  thofc  dangerous  paffions,  and 
preferving  the  conftitution  of  a  free  people 
in  its  full  force  and  vigour.  Of  all  the 
legiflators  ( which  he  knev^  of)  he  prefers  Ly- 
curgus,  whom  he  looks  upon  rather  as  di- 
vinely infpired,  than  as  a  mere  man.  He 
efteems  the  plan  of  Government,  which  he 
cftabliflied  at  Sparta,  the  moft  perfed,  and 
propoies  it  as  a  general  model  worthy  the 
imitation  of  every  other  community  ;  and  he 
remarks,  that  the  Spartans,  by  adhering  to 
that  plan,  preferved  their  liberty  longer  than 
any  other  nation  of  the  known  world. 

I  cannot  help  obferving  upon  this  occafion, 
that  our  own  conftitution,  as  fettled  at  the 
revolution,  fo  nearly  coincides  with  Lycur- 
gus's  general  plan  of  Government  (as  laid 
down  by  Polybius)  where  the  monarchy 
was  for  life  and  hereditary,  that  it  feems,  at 
firft  fight,  to  have  been  formed  by  that  very 
model.  For  our  plan  of  Government  in- 
tended to  fix  and  preferve  fo  juft  a  propor-^a 
tion  of  the  Monarchick,  Ariftocratick,  and 
Dem  cratick  powers,  by  their  Rcprefenta- 
tives,  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  -,  that 
any  two  of  thofe  powers  might  be  able  joint- 
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ly  to  give  a  check  to  the  other,  but  not  to 
deftroy  it,  as  the  deftruftion  of  any  one 
power  muft  ncccfiarily  induce  a  different 
form  of  Government.  This  is  the  true  bafis 
of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  the  duration  of 
which  mud  abfolutely  depend  upon  thejuft 
equilibrium  preferved  between  thefe  three 
powers.  This  confcquently  is  the  unerring 
teft,  by  which  every  unbiafled  and  attentive 
confiderer  may  judge,  whether  we  are  in  an 
improving  ftate,  or  whether,  and  by  what 
degrees,  we  arc  verging  towards  ruin. 
But  as  I  aim  at  Reformation  not  Satyr-  as  I 
mean  no  invidious  refledtions,  but  only  to 
give  my  fcntiments  with  that  honcfl:  freedom, 
to  which  every  Briton  is  intitled  by  birth- 
right, I  {hall  juft  ftate  from  Polybius,  the 
means  by  which  all  mixed  Governments  have 
originally  deviated  from  thofe  firft  principles, 
which  were  the  bafis  of  their  rife  and  gran- 
deur: how  by  this  deviation  they  tended  to- 
wards their  decline,  and  that  thofe  means  ac- 
quiring additional  force  from  that  very  de- 
clinc^  neceffarily  produced  thofe  evils,  which 
accelerated  the  deftrudion  of  every  free  peo- 
ple. As  the  remarks  of  this  moil  judicious 
hiftorian,  are  founded  upon  long  experience, 
drawn  from  undeniable  fadls,  to  many  of 
which  he  himfelf  was  eye  ^  witncfs,  they  will 

*  Polyb.  lib.   3,  p.  223, 
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not  only  carry  greater  weight,  but  will  en- 
able us  to  form  a  right  judgment  of  our  own 
fituation,    as  it  is  at  prefcnt  circumftanced. 

Polybius  obferveSj  that  of  all  the  mixed 
Governnients  ever  known  to  him,  that  of 
Lvcur^us  alone  was  the  refult  of  cool  reafon 
and  long  fludy.  The  form  of  the  Roman 
Republ  ck,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  produc- 
tion of  ntceflity.  For  the  Romans  came  at 
the  knowledge  of  the  mod  proper  remedies 
for  all  their  political  evils,  not  by  dint  of 
reafGning,  but  by  the  deep  felt  experience  of 
the  many  and  dangerous  calamities,  with 
which  they  had  fo  long  and  fo  often  flruggled. 
I  don't  in  the  lead  doubt,  but  that  excellent 
form  of  Government  eftablilhed  by  our  rude 
Gothick  anceftors,  wherever  their  arms  pre- 
vailed, arofe  from  the  fume  caufe,  neccility 
founded  upon  experience.  Every  mixed  Go- 
vernment therefore,  where  the  three  powers 
are  duly  balanced,  has  a  reffource  within  it- 
felf  againft  all  thofe  political  evils  to  which 
it  is  liable.  By  this  reffource^  I  mean,  that 
joint  coercive  force,  which  any  two  of  thcfe 
powers  are  able  to  cxercife  over  the  other. 
But  as  nothing  but  neceffity  can  authorize 
the  exercife  of  this  power,  fo  it  muft  be 
ftridly  regulated  by  thofe  principles,  on 
which  the  Government  was  founded.  For 
if  by  an  undue  exercife  of  this  power,  any 
oae  of  the  three  ihould  be  diminiilhed,  or 
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annihilated,  the  balance  would  be  deftroyed, 
and  the  conftitution  alter  proportionally  for 
the  worfe.  Thus  in  Denmark,  where  the 
monarchy  was  limited  and  eled:ivc,  the  peo- 
ple, cxafperated  by  the  oppreffions  of  the  no- 
bility, who  had  affumed  an  almoft  defpotick 
power,  out  of  a  principle  of  revenge  threw 
their  whole  weight  into  the  regal  fcale. 
Frederick  the  3d.  (the  then  reigning  mo- 
narch) ftrengthened  by  thisacceffionofpower 
andthcaffiftance  of  the  people,  compelled  the 
nobility  to  furrender  their  power  and  pri- 
vileges. In  confequence  of  this  fatal  ftep 
taken  by  the  people,  the  monarchy,  in  the 
year  1660.  became  abfolute  and  hereditary. 
Lord  Molefworth  obferves  upon  this  occa- 
fion,  in  his  account  of  Denmark,  that  the 
people  of  Denmark  have  fince  felt  by  fad 
experience,  that  the  little  finger  of  an  abfo- 
lute Prince  is  heavier  than  the  loins  of  a  hun- 
dred Nobles. 

The  late  revolution  of  Government  in 
Sweden,  though  arifing  from  the  fame  prin- 
ciples, took  a  very  different  turn.  Charles 
the  I2th,  brave  even  to  enthufiafm,  and  as 
infatiably  fond  of  glory  as  the  ambitious  Alex- 
ander, had  quite  tired  out  and  exhaufled  his 
people,  by  his  deflrudive  expedi'icns.  But 
when  that  fortunate  fliot  from  the  town  of 
FVederickfhal  gave  rcpofe  to  his  own  coon- 
try  as  well  as  to  a  great  part  ot  Europe,  tlK 
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States  of  Sweden,  no  longer  av*^ed  by  a  war- 
like Monarch  (who  had  ufurped  a  defpotick 
power)  and  a  veteran  army,  again  refumed 
the  exercile  of  their  own  inherent  powers. 
Stimulated  by  a  defire  of  vengeance  for  the 
evils  they  had  already  fufFered,  and  the  fear 
of  fmarting  again  under  the  fame  evils,  they 
beheaded  Gortz,  the  minifler  of  their  late 
Monarches  oppreffions,  and  left  the  crowji 
no  more  than  the  bare  fhadow  of  authority. 
For  though  they  continued  the  Monarchy 
for  life  and  hereditary,  yet  they  impofed  fuch 
rigid  terms  upon  their  fucceeding  Kings,  as 
reduced  them  to  a  flate  of  dependance  and 
impotence  nearly  equal  to  a  Doge  of  Genoa 
or  Venice.  We  fee,  in  both  thefe  inftances, 
the  revolution  in  Government  effeded  by  the 
union  of  two  powders  of  the  Government 
againft  the  third.  The  cataftrophe  indeed 
in  both  nations  v^^as  different,  becaufe  that 
third  power  which  was  obnoxious  to  the 
other  two,  was  different  in  each  nation.  In 
the  former  of  thcfe  inflances,  the  people, 
fired  with  refcntmentagainfl:  the  nobility,  and 
infUgated  by  fecret  emilTaries  of  the  crown, 
blindly  gave  up  their  whole  power  to  the 
King,  which  enabled  him  to  deprive  the  no- 
bility (the  fecond  eflate)  of  their  fliare  of 
power,  and  bring  the  whole  to  center  in  the 
crown.  Thus  the  Gove  nmt  nt  in  Denmark 
was  changed  into  abfolute  Mpnarchy.     In 

the 
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the  latter,  the  Scnnre  took  the  lead  durini^ 
the  interregnum^  which  followed  the  death 
ofCharles,  and  changed  the  Government 
into  Ariftocracy.  For  though  the  out- 
ward form  of  Government  indeed  is  prc- 
ferved,  yet  the  effence  no  longer  remains.  The 
Monarchy  is  merely  titular,  but  tiie  whole 
power  is  abforbed  by  the  Senate,  confequent- 
ly  the  Government  is  ftridly  Ariftocratick. 
For  the  people  were  by  no  mcans  gaii.ers  by 
the  change,  but  rema:n  in  the  fame  ftate  of 
fervitude,  which  they  fo  much  complained 
of  before.  Thus  in  all  revolutions  in  mixed 
Governments,  where  the  union  of  the  two 
injured  powers  is  animated  by  the  fpirit  of 
PatrioLilm,  and  dired:td  by  that  falutary  rule 
before  laid  down,  which  forbids  us  to  de- 
ftroy^  and  only  enjoins  us  to  reduce  the  third 
offending  power  within  its  proper  bounds 
the  balance  of  Government  will  be  rcflored 
upon  its  fird:  principles,  and  the  change  will 
be  for  the  better.  Thus  when  the  arbitrary 
and  infupportable  encroachments  of  the 
crown  under  James  the  2d.  aimed  fo  vifibly  at 
the  fubverfion  of  our  cor. dilution,  and  the  in- 
troducflion  of  abfolute  Monarchy;  neceflity 
authorized  the  Lords  and  Commons  (the 
other  two  powers)  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
joint  exercife  of  that  rcfl  raining  power,  which 
is  the  inherent  rejjhurce  of  all  mixed  Govern- 
ments.    But  as  the  exercife  of  thistK)uer 
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was  conduded  by  Patriotifm,  and  regulated 
by  the  aboved  mentioned  rule,  the  event  was 
the  late  happy  revolution  j  by  which  the 
power  of'  the  crown  was  reftrained  withir; 
its  proper  limits,  and  the  Government  refct- 
tled  upon  its  true  balis,  as  nearly  ^s  the  ge- 
nius of  the  times  would  admit  of.  But  if 
the  paffions  prevail,  and  ambition  lurks  be- 
neath the  mafque  of  Patriotifm,  th^  change 
"VV'ill  inevitably  be  for  the  worfe.  Becaule 
the  reftitution  of  the  balance  of  Govern- 
n:ient,  which  alone  can  authorize  the  exer- 
cife  of  the  two  joint  powers  againft  the  third, 
will  be  only  the  pretext,  whilft  tlie  whole 
weight  and  fury  of  the  incenfed  people  will 
be  direded  folely  to  the  ends  of  arnbition. 
Thus  if  the  regal  powxr  fhould  be  enabled 
to  take  the  lead  by  gaining  over  the  whole 
Vv'eight  of  the  people,  the  change  will  ter- 
minate in  abfolute  Mon>archy;  which  fo 
lately  happened  in  Denmark,  as  it  had  hap- 
pened before  in  almoft  all  the  old  Gothicl; 
Governments.  If  the  Ariftocratick  power, 
aduated  by  that  ambition,  which  (an  ex- 
tream  few  inftances  excepted)  feems  infepa- 
rable  from  the  regal,  fliould  be  able  to  dired 
the  joint  force  of  the  people  a^gainft  the 
Crown,  the  change  w^ll  be  to  an  Ariftocra- 
tick Government,  like  the  prefent  State  of 
Sweden,  or  the  Government  of  Holland, 
from  the  death  ef  William  the  3d.  to  the  lat^ 
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revolution  in  favour  of  the  Stadtholder.  If 
the  power  of  the  people  impelled  to  ad:ion 
by  any  caufe,  either  real  or  imaginary, 
fhould  be  able  to  fubvert  the  other  two,  the 
confequence  will  be,  that  Anarchy,  which 
Polybius  terms,  the  ""  ferine  and  favage  do- 
minion of  the  people.  This  will  continue 
'till  feme  able  and  daring  fpirit,  whofe  low 
birth  or  fortune  precluded  him  from  rifing 
to  the  chief  dignities  of  the  ftate  by  any 
other  means,  puts  himfelf  at  the  head  of 
the  populace  enured  to  live  by  plunder  and 
rapine,  and  drawing  the  whole  power  to 
himfelf,  erects  a  Tyranny  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  former  Government  -,  or  *till  the  com- 
munity, tired  out  and  impatient  under  their 
diftradted  fituation,  bring  back  the  Govern- 
ment into  its  old  channel.  This  is  what 
Polybius  terms  the  ^  circumvolution  of  Go- 
vernments ;  or  the  rotation  of  Governments 
within  themfelves  'till  they  return  to  the 
fame  point.  The  fate  of  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  Republicks  terminated  in  the  former 
of  thefe  events.  The  diflradled  ftate  of  Go- 
vernment in  this  nation,  from  1648,  to' 
the  reftoration  of  Charles  the  2d.  ended 
liappily  in  the  latter,  though  the  nation  iov,L 

^  AviixoKfetrioc  %fiu^viq.    Pclyb.  p.   638. 
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fome  years  experienced  the  former  of  thefe 
cataftrophes  under  the  Government  of  Cron> 
well. 

I  have  here  given  a  fhort,  but  plain  ge- 
neral analyfis  ot  Government,  founded  up- 
on experience  drawn  from  hiftorical  truths, 
and  adapted  to  the  general  capacity  of  my 
countrymen.  But  if  any  one  defires  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  Philofophy  of  Govern- 
ment, and  to  invefligate  the  ratio  and  feries 
of  all  thefe  mutations,  or  revolutions  of  Go- 
vernments within  themfelves,  I  muft  (with 
Polybius)  refer  him  to  P]ato*s  Republick. 

The  plan  of  a  good  and  happy  Govern- 
ment^  which  Plato  lays  down,  by  the  mouth 
of  Socrates,  in  the  former  part  of  that  work, 
is  wholly  ideal,  and  impoffible  to  be  execu- 
ted, unlefs  mankind  could  be  newmolded. 
But  the  various  revolutions  of  government 
(defcribed  above)  which  he  treats  of  in 
the  latter  part,  was  founded  upon  fadls, 
fads  which  he  himfelf  had  been  eye  witneis 
to  in  the  numerous  Republicks  of  Greece 
and  Sicily,  and  had  fatally  experienced  in  his 
own  country  Athens.  The  divine  Philofo- 
pher,  in  that;  part  of  his  admirable  treatife, 
traces  all  thefe  mutations  up  to  their  firfl 
fource,  **  The  intemperance  of  the  human 
paTions,*'  snd  accounts  for  their  various 
progrefs,  effeds  and  confeqiiences,  from  the 
various  combinations  of  the  fame  perpetually 
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confliding  paffions.  His  maxims  arc  found- 
ed folely  upon  the  fublimeft  truths,  his  allu- 
fions  beautiful  and  appoiite,  and  his  inftruc- 
tions  alike  applicable  to  publick  or  private 
life,  equally  capable  of  forming  the  flatef- 
man  or  the  man^ 
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C  H  A  P.     IX. 

'Of  the  British  Cons  tit  u  noNi 

®"^^L/^  Enophon  obferves,  that  if  the  Athe- 
,^^\i^  nians,  together  with  the  fovereignty 
of  the  feas,  had  enjoyed  the  advantageous 
iitaation    of  an    ifland,    they    might    with 
s:reat  eafe  have  given  law  to  their  nei^^hbours. 
For  the  fame  fleets  which  enabled  them  to 
ravage  the  fea  coafls  of  the  continent  at  dif- 
cretion,  could  equally  have  protedled  their 
own  country  from  the  infults  of  their  ene- 
mies as  long  as  they  maintained  their  naval 
Superiority.     One  would  imagine,  fays  the 
great  ^  Montefquieu,  that  Xenophon  in  this 
paffage  was  fpeaking  of  the  ifland  of  Bri- 
tain,    The  judicious  and  glorious  exertion 
of  our  naval  force  under  the  prefent  minif- 
*  try  fo  flrongly  confiims  Xenophon's  remark, 
.  that  one  would  imagine  their  meafures  were 
-fdired:ed,  as  well  as  did:ated  by  his  confum- 
.  mate  genius.     We  are  maflers  both  of  thofe 
.   natural  and  acquired  advantages,  which  Xe- 
nophon required  to  make  his  countrymen 
invincible.     We  daily  feci  their  importance 
.:.:.more  and  more,  and  mufl;  be  fenfible  that 
e: 

>o;  a  Xenopbon.  de  Republ.  Athen. 
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our  liberty,  our  happinefs,  and  our  very  ex- 
iftence  as  a  people,  depend  upon  our  naval 
fuperiority  fupported  by  our  military  virtue 
and  publick  fpirit.  Nothing,  humanly  fpeak- 
ing,  but  luxury,  effeminacy  and  corruptiom 
can  ever  deprive  us  of  this  envied  fuperiority. 
What  an  accumulated  load  of  guilt  therefore 
muft  lye  upon  any  future  adtninlftration* 
who,  to  ferve  the  ends  of  fadion,  (hould 
ever  precipitate  Britain  from  her  prefent 
height  down  to  the  abjedl  ftate  of  Athens, 
by  encouraging  thefe  evils  to  blaft  all  pub- 
lick  virtue  in  their  unlimited  progrefs. 

As  Britain  is  fo  confeffedly  fuperior  to  all 
the  maritime  powers  of  the  antients  by  the 
advantages  of  iituation ;  fo  the  Britifh  con- 
ftitution,  as  fettled  at  the  revolution,  is  de- 
monftrably  far  preferable  to,  and  better 
formed  for  duration,  than  any  of  the  mod: 
celebrated  Republicks  of  antiquity.  As  the 
executive  power  is  vefted  in  a  iingle  perfon^ 
who  is  deemed  the  firft  branch  in  the  legif- 
lature ;  and  as  that  power  is  for  life  and 
hereditary;  our  conftitution  is  neither  liable 
to  thofe  frequent  convulfions,  which  attend- 
ed the  annual  eledlions  of  Confuls,  nor  to 
that  folecifm  in  politicks,  two  fupreme  heads 
of  one  body  for  life,  and  hereditary,  which 
was  the  great  defed:  in  the  Spartan  inftitu- 
tion.  As  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  elected 
by,  and  out  of  the  body  of  the  people,  is 
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•vcfted  with  all  the  power  annexed  to  the  tri* 
bunitial   office  amongfl:   the   Romans;    the 
people  enjoy  every  advantage  which  ever  ac- 
crued to  the  Roman  people  by  that  inftitu- 
tion,    whilft  the  nation   is  fecure  from  all 
thofe  calamitous  feditions,  in  which  every 
•fadious  Tribune  could  involve  his  country  at 
pleafure.     And  as  all  our  qoeftions  in  par- 
liament are  decided  by  a  majority  of  voices ; 
-we  can  never  be  fubjec^l:  to  that  capital  defedt 
in  the  Carthaginian  conflitution,  where  the 
fingle,    VetOy    of  one   dilcontented  fenator, 
referred  the  dccifion  of  the  moft  important 
affair  to  a  wrong-headed,  ungovernable  po- 
pulace.    The  houfe  of  Peers  is  placed  in  the 
-middle  of  the  balance,  to  prevent  the  Regal 
^cale  from  preponderating  to  Defpotifm  or 
Tyranny;  or  the  Democratical  to  Anarchy 
and  its  confequences.     The  equitable  intent 
of  our  laws  i?  plainly  calculated,  like  thofe 
of  Solon,  to  preferve  the  liberty  and  property 
of  every  individual  in  the  community;  and 
to  reftrain  alike  the  richeft  or  the  poortft, 
the  greateft  or  the  meanefl,  from  doing  or 
'fuffering  wrong  from  each  other.     This  is 
the  wife  and  falutary  plan  of  power  cfia- 
blilhed  at  the  revolution.     Would  we  always 
adhere  fteadily  to  this  plan,  and  preferve  the 
juft  aequilibriutn,  as  delivered  down  to  ns  by 
our  great  Anceftors,  our  conftitution  would 
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remain  firm  and   unChaken   to  the  end  of 
time. 

I  have  already  (hewed  in  the  courfe  of  thefe 
papers,  that,  fince  that  ever  memorable  sra, 
we  AifFere^  fome  breaches  to  be  made  in 
the  moft  interefting  part  of  this  conflitution, 
not  by  the  hand  of  open  violence,  but 
by  the  infidious,  and  confequently  more 
dangerous  arts  of  corruption.  The  great 
increafe  of  our  commerce  alter  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  brought  in  a  vaft  acceliion  of 
wealth  ;  and  that  wealth  revived,  and  gra- 
dually diffufed  that  luxury  through  the  whole 
nation,  which  had  lain  dormant  during  the 
dangerous  reign  of  James  the  2d,  and  the  war- 
like reigns  of  William  and  Ann.  To  this  uni- 
Yerfal  luxury,  and  this  only,  Vv^e  muft.  impute 
that  amaziug  progrefs  of  corruptiou,  which 
feized  the  very  vitals  of  our  conftitution.  If 
therefore  we  impartially  compare  the  prefcnt 
ftate  of  our  own  country  with  that  of  Rome 
and  Carthage,  we  fhall  find,  that  we  re- 
femble  them  moft  when  in  their  declining 
period. 

To  the  commercial  maxims  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, we  have  added  their  infatiable 
luft  of  gain,  without  their  oeconomy,  and 
contempt  of  luxury  and  effeminacy.  To 
the  luxury  and  difiipation  of  the  Romans, 
we  have  joined  their  venality,  without  their 
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military  fpirit :  and  we  feel  the  pernicious 
cfFeds  of  the  fame  fpecies  of  fadion,  which 
was  the  great  leading  caufe  to  ruin  in  both 
thofe  Republicks.  The  Roman  inftitutioii 
was  formed  to  make  and  to  preferve  their  con- 
quells.  Abroad  invincible,  at  home  invul- 
nerable, they  poffefled  all  the  refiurces  re- 
quifitefora  warlike  nation  within  theaifelves. 
The  military  fpirit  of  their  people,  where 
every  citizen  was  a  foldier,  furniflied  inex- 
hauftible  fupplies  for  their  armies  abroad, 
and  fecured  them  at  home  from  all  attempts 
of  invafion.  The  Carthaginian  was  better 
calculated  to  acquire  than  to  preferve.  They 
depended  upon  commerce  for  the  acquifition 
of  v^ealth,  and  upon  their  wealth  for  the 
protedion  of  their  commerce.  They  owed 
their  conquefts  to  the  venal  blood  and  finews 
of  other  people,  and,  like  their  anceftors 
the  Phoenicians,  exhibited  their  money  bags 
as  fymbols  of  their  power.  They  trufted 
too  much  to  the  valour  of  foreigners,  and 
too  little  to  that  of  their  own  natives.  Thus 
whilft  they  were  formidable  abroad  by  their 
fleets  and  mercenary  armies,  they  were  weak 
and  defencelefs  at  home.  But  the  event 
fl:iewed,  how  dangerous  it  is  for  the  greateft 
commercial  nation  to  rely  on  this  kind  of 
mercantile  policy  ;  and  that  a  nation  of  un- 
armed undifciplif)v:d  traders  can  never  be  a 
match,  whilft  they  are  fo  circumllanced,  for 
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a  nation  of  foldiers.  About  two  centuries 
ago  a  handful  (  comparatively  fpeaking  )  of 
rude  irregular  Tartars  fubdued,  and  ftiil  en- 
joy the  dominion  of  China,  the  mod  popu- 
lous, and  the  richefl  commercial  Empire  in 
the  univerfe.  And  a  neighbouring  mercan- 
tile Republick,  by  adhering  too  clolely  to 
thefe  maxims,  is  at  this  time  neither  re- 
fpevfled  by  her  friends,  noi*  feared  by  her 
enemies. 

The  Englilli  conftitutlon  was  originally 
military,  like  that  of  every  kingdom  found- 
ed by  our  Gothick  anceftors.  Henry  the  7th 
gave  the  firft  fpur  to  commerce  by  diffuling 
property  more  equally  amongft  the  com- 
mons at  the  expehce  of  the  nobility.  From 
that  time,  the  ancient  military  fpirit  of  this 
nation  has  gradually  dwindled  to  the  low  ebb, 
at  which  we  now  find  it.  But  the  great 
epocha  of  our  marine,  as  well  as  com- 
merce, ought  properly  to  be  fixed  to  the 
glorious  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  colonics 
fettled  during  the  peaceful  reign  of  James  the 
I  ft,  laid  the  foundation  of  our  prefent  ex- 
tenfive  commerce.  The  civil  wars  between 
Charles  the  ill:  and  the  parliament  revived 
randdiffufed  the  ancient  military  fpirit  through 
the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  and  the  able 
Cromwell  made  the  Englifli  name  more  r^- 
jCpe(ftable  in  Europe,  than  it  ever  had  hojen 
under  any  of  our   Monarchs.     Our  naval 
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glory  feems  to  have  reached  its  funimit  undef 
that  period  ;  for  though  our  marine  is  greatly 
encreafed  both  in  the  number  and  ftrength 
of  our  Ihipping,  yet  we  have  by  no  means 
furpaiTed  the  commanders  and  feamen  of  that 
time  either  in  bravery  or  ability.  The  rea- 
fon  is  evident.  Publick  virtue  then  exifted 
in  its  full  force,  and  zeal  for  the  national 
glory  v^^as  the  great  fpur  to  aft  ion.  The 
commanders  failed  in  queft  of  honour,  not 
lucre,  and  ell:eemed  the  glory  of  the  capture 
as  an  adequate  reward  for  the  mod  hazard- 
ous enterprizes.  Luxury  was  as  much  un- 
known to  the  higheft  clafs,  as  fpirituous  li- 
quors were  to  the  loweft.  Difcipline,  fo- 
bricty,  and  an  awful  fenfe  of  religion,  were 
ftridly  kept  up  amongft  the  private  feamen ^ 
whilfl  the  humane  ufage  of  the  officers 
taught  them  to  obey  from  love,  and  a  jufl: 
feiife  of  their  duty^  not  from  the  (lavifh 
principle  of  fear  only.  The  immortal  Blake 
efteemed  500  1.  for  a  ring,  and  the  publick 
thanks  of  parliament,  a  glorious  recompence 
for  all  thofe  illuftrious  actions,  which  made 
Africa  and  Europe  tremble,  and  raifed  the 
Jbnglifh  flag  to  the  fummit  of  glory.  Inferior 
merit,  in  later  times,  has  been  rewarded 
with  coronets  and  great  lucrative  employ- 
ments. 

Luxury  with  its  fatal  efFeds  w^as  imported 
by  Charles  the  2d  at  the  refloration.     The 
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contagious  influence  of  that  bane  to  pub- 
lick  virtue  and  liberty,  corrupted  our  man- 
ners, enervated  our  bodies,  and  debafed  our 
minds,  whilft  our  military  fpirit  fubfiJed, 
in  proporiion  as  the  love  of  pleafure  increafcd. 
Charles  the  2d,  nurtured  in  the  high  prin- 
ciples of  prf.rogative,  was  diffident  of  a  mi- 
litia compofed  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people.  He  obtained  a  ftanding  force  of 
iiboiit  4  or  50CO  men!  under  the  fpecious  de* 
nomination  ot  guards  and  garrifons;  which 
he  increafed  afterwards  to  8000,  and  fuffcred 
the  Miiitia  gradually  to  decay,  'till  it  be- 
came almoft  ufelefs.  A  policy  fatal  to  liber-y' 
ty,  which  has  been  too  fucccfsfully  copied, 
lince  that  reign,  by  every  iniquitous  minilier, 
who  fupported  himfelf  by  fac^-^ion.  James 
the  2d,  dtivoted  to  bigoTy,  and  influenced  by 
the  mofl  weak,  as  well  as  the  nioft  wicked 
counfels,  that  ever  prevailed  in  tliis  kingdom, 
at  one  ftroke  difarmcd  the  people,  and  eila- 
blilhed  a  large  ftanding  army.  As  the  mi- 
litia were  unwilling  toad  againft  Monmouth 
and  his  followers,  whom  they  looked  upon 
as  the  protestor  of  their  religion  and  liber- 
ties, James,  concealing  the  true  reafon,  de- 
clared to  his  Parbament,  that  he  had  found 
the  Militia  ufelefs  and  unferviceabie  by 
experience*  and  infilled  upon  fuch  iuppllcb, 
05  would  enable  him  to  fupp-^rt  thc'fe  addi- 
tional troops,  which  he  Hiould  find  neceilary 
for  his  fecuri  y.     And  he  had  aflually  in-. 

ere  a  fed 
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creafed  his  army  to  30,000  men  at  the  time 
of  the  revolution.  The  whole  reigns  of  Wil- 
liam the  3d  and  Ann  are  diftinguifhed  by- 
war  abroad  and  fadions  at  home.  Yet  tho* 
we  entered  into  both  thofe  wars  as  princi- 
pals, the  military  fpirit  of  our  people  was' 
not  much  improved;  our  national  troopa 
compoted  bat  a  fmall  part  of  the  allied 
armies,  and  we  placed  our  chief  depen- 
dance  upon  foreign  mercenaries. 

Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  fincG 
that  time  to  revive  a  national  difciplined  Mi- 
litia, which  have  been  as  conftantly  defeated 
by  corruption  and  the  malignity  offadion. 
Our  late  fears  of  an  invafion,  and  the  intro- 
dudion  of  (o  large  a  body  of  foreign  troops,  a 
meafure  highly  unpopular  and  diftafteful, 
procured  at  lafl  the  long  wiflied  for  ad  for  a 
Militia.  Mutilated  as  it  was,  and  clogged 
with  almoft  infuperable  difficulties  by  the  fame 
fadion,  who  durft  not  openly  oppofe  it  at 
that  dangerous  jundure,  the  real  well-wifli- 
ers  to  their  country  were  glad  to  accept  it., 
They  looked  upon  it  as  a  foundation  laid  for 
a  much  more  ufeful  and  extenfive  Militia ; 
which  time  and  opportunity  might  enable 
them  to  perfed.  Much  has  been  faid,  and 
many  affertions  boldly  thrown  out  of  the 
utter  impradicability  of  a  national  Militia. 
But,  this  is  either  the  language  of  corruption 
or  of  effeminacy  and  cowardice.  The  Ro- 
man?, in  the  firft  Punick  war,  found  them- 

felves. 
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felves  unable  to  contend   with  the  Cartha?!- 
nians  for  Avant  of  a  marine.     Yet  that  iDag- 
nanimous  people,  v/'ithout  any  other  know- 
ledge of  the  mechanifm  of  a  fliip,  than  what 
they  acquired  from  a  gaily  cf  their  enemies, 
thrown  by  accident  upon  their  coafts,    with- 
out   either    fliipwright    or    feamen,     builr,-. 
manned,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet  under  the  Con-  - 
ful  Duilius  in  three  months  time,  which  en- 
gaged and  totally  defeated  the  grand  fleet  of 
Carthage,   though  that  Repubhck  had  en- 
joyed the  fovereignty  of  the  Tea  unrivaled  for 
time  immemorial.     This  efix)rt  of  the  Ro- 
man magnanimity  gives  a  higher  idea  of  the 
Roman  genius,    than  any  other  adlion  re- 
corded in  their  hiftory.     And  by  this  alone 
we  mufl:  be  convinced,  "  That  nothine  is 
*'  infurmountable  to  the  unconquerable  hand    - 
*' of  liberty,  when  backed  by  publick  virtue, 
''and  the  generous  relolution  of  a  brave  and 
**  willing  people."      The  difficulties  and  ob- 
ftacles  in  either  cafe,  I  mean  of  making  a  fleet 
or  efl:ablifhing  a  good  militia,   will  admit  of 
no  comparifon.     The  Romans   may  ahnoft 
be  faid  to  have  created  a  fleet  out  of  nothino-. 
We  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  rouze 
and  diitule  that  martial  fpirit  through  the  na- 
tion, v^'hich  the  arts  of  miniiterial  policy  have 
fo  long  endeavoured  to  keep  dormant.    Great 
indeed  has  been  the  outcry  of  the  daneer  of 
trufl:ing  arms  in  the  diflx^liite  hands  of  the 
fcam  and  refufe  cf  the  nation  in  thcfe  ir- 

cen-^. 
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centious  times.  Thefe  I  confign  to  the 
proper  feverity  of  the  martial  diicipline  of 
an  army;  for  of  this  kind  of  people^  the 
bulk  of  every  army  in  Europe  is  at  this  time 
compofed.  I  fpeak  to  the  nobility  and  gen- 
try, the  traders  and  yeomanry  of  this  king- 
dom, toallthofe  who  are  poffeffed  of  pro- 
perty, and  have  fomething  to  lofe,  and  from 
the  intereft  of  their  refpeclive  fliares,  are 
equally  concerned  in  the  prefervation  of  the 
whole,  or  fuch  as  thefe  the  Roman  armies 
were  ccmpofed  who  conquered  Italy.  Every 
Pvoman  foldier  was  a  citizen  poffefled  of  pre* 
perty,  and  equally  interefted  in  the  fafety  of 
the  Republick.  The  wifdom  of  the  Romans 
in  the  choice  of  their  foldiers  never  appeared 
in  fo  confpicuous  a  light  as  after  the  defeat 
at  Cannas.  Every  citizen  prciTed  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  his  country,  and  not  only 
refufed  his  pay,  butgeneroufly  gave  up  what 
gold  and  filver  he  was  mailer  of,  even  to 
the  moft  trifling  ornaments,  for  the  publick 
fcfrvice.  The  behaviour  of  the  women  too, 
to  their  immortal  honour,  was  equally  great 
and  difinterefted.  Such  is  the  fpirit,  which 
a  truly  brave  and  free  people  will  ever  exert 
in  a  tiQ:se  of  diilrefs  and  danger.  Marius 
was  the  firft  man  who  broke  through  that 
wife  maxim,  and  raifed  his  forces  cut  of  the 
fixtb  clafs,  which  confifted  only  of  the  dregs 
and  refufe  of  the  people.  Marius  too  gave 
the  firft  ftab  to  the  conftitution  of  his  coun- 
try. 
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try.  People  of  property  are  not  only  the 
chief  fupport,  but  the  beft  and  fa  fed  de- 
fence of  a  free  and  opulent  country;  and 
their  example  will  always  have  a  proper  in- 
fluence upon  their  inferiors. 

Nothing  but  an  extenfive  Militia  can  re-^ 
vive  the  once  martial  fpirit  of  this  nation, 
and  we  had  even  better  once  more  be  a  na-^ 
tion  of  foldiers,    like  our  renowned  ancef- 
tors,  than  a  nation  of  abjedt  crouching  flaves 
to  the  moft  rapacious,    and    moft  infolent 
people  in  the  univerfe.     Let  us  not  be  too 
much  elated,  and  lulled  into  a  fatal  fecurity 
from  fome  late  fuccefles,  in  which  our  na- 
tional forces  had  no  fhare.     Nothing  is  fa 
common  as  unexpected  viciffitudes  in  war. 
Our  enemies  have  many  and  great  refources; 
oar  heroick  ally,    in    cafe  of  a  reverfe  of 
fortune,  few  or  none.      Our  haughty  and 
implacable  enemy,  unaccuilomed  to  infults 
in  their  own  territories,  will  think  the  blot 
in  their  honour  indelible,  'till  they  have  re^ 
turned  the  affront  upon  our  coafts  with  re- 
doubled vengeance.     Whilft  a  pretender  to. 
this  crown  exifts,  France  will  never  want  a 
plaufible  pretext  for  invading  this  kingdom. 
Their  lafl  attempt  anfwered  the  propofed  end 
fo  well,  that  we  may  be  certain,  fo  poUtick 
an  enemy,    inftigated  by  revenge,  will  omit 
no  opportunity  of  playing  the  fame  fuccefs- 
ful    engine  once   more   againfi:   us.       The 
French  are  now  perfqdly  well  acquainted 

C  c  with* 
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with  our  v/eak  fide.     The  violent  (hock  our 
national  credit  received  by  the  inroad  of  a 
itvf  Highlanders  only,  into  the  heart  of  this 
country,  has  taught  them  the  infallible  me- 
thod of  diftreffing  us  in  that  eflential  point. 
Should  therefore  our  meafures  for  annoying 
that  nation  be  ever  fo  wifely  planned,  yet 
we  can  never  hope  to  execute  them  with 
proportionate  vigour,  whilil  we  remain  de- 
fencelefs  at  home.     If  the  bare  alarm  only 
of  an  invafion  frightened  us  io  lately  into 
the  expence,  as  well  as  ignominy,  of  im- 
porting foreign  mercenaries  for  our  own  de- 
fence, the  French  know  by  experience,  that 
an  adual  attempt  would  compel  us  to  recall 
our  fleets  and  forces,  and  again  expofe  cur 
commerce,  colonies,   and  our  only  ally  to 
their  mercy.     No  man,  1  believe,  is  fo  weak 
as  to  imagine,  that  France  will  be  deterred 
from  fuch  an  attempt  by  the  danger  which 
may  attend  it.     For  if  we  refled  upon  the 
number  of  her  troops,  the  rifque  of  lo  or 
20,000  men,    can  hardly  be  deemed  an  ob- 
jed:  worthy  the  attention  of  fo  formidable 
a  power.     For  (hould  they  all  perifh  in  the 
attempt,  vet  France  would  be  ample  repaid 
by  the  advantages  flie  would  draw  from  that 
confufion,  which  they  would  neceffarily  oc- 
cafion.     The  traytor  who  lately  pointed  out 
the  proper  time,  as  well  as  place  for  an  in- 
vafion,  and  the  fatal  effefts  it  would  have 
upon  publick  credit,  whatever  fuccefs  might 

attend 
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attend  it,  furnillies  us  with  a  convincing 
proof,  that  France  never  lofes  fight  of  fo 
ufefal  a  meafure.  A  conficieration  which 
greatly  in  forces  the  neceflity  of  national  u- 
nion,  and  a  national  Militia.  The  unequalled 
abilities  of  one  man  ^(humanly  fpeaking)  have 
given  a  turn  to  the  affairs  of  Gc^rmany,  as 
happy,  as  it  was  amazing;  and  hope  bv-gins 
to  dawn  upon  our  late  defpairing  nation. 
The  wife  and  vigourous  meafures  of  our 
prcfent  Patriot-miniftry  have  conciliated  not 
only  the  efteem,  but  the  univerfal  confidence 
of  the  people.  Under  the  prefent  niiniftry 
we  laid  the  foundation  of  this  long  wi(hed 
for,  though  long  defpaired  of,  Militia.  If 
we  fupport  their  adminiftration  with  unani- 
mity and  vigour,  wc  may  fix  this  great  na- 
tional objedt,  upon  that  extenfive  and  ufeful 
plan,  which  was  defigned  and  hoped  for  by 
every  lover  of  his  country*  The  fate  there- 
fore of  the  Militia  depends  abfoluteiy  upon 
the  prefent  crifis.  For  if  we  fupineiy  neglect 
this  aufpicious  opportunity,  future  efforts 
will  be  juft  as  ineffectual,  as  the  point  we 
have  already  carried  with  fo  much  labour  and 
affiduity.  For  the  fame  faction,  which  has 
invariably  oppofed  every  attempt  tor  a  na- 
tional Militia,  are  avowed  enemies  to  the  pre^ 
fent  miniflers,  from  that  antipathy,  which 
private  intereft  and  the  luft  of  power  for 
fclfilh  ends,  will  ever  bear  to  Patriotifm  anci 

*  The  King  of  PruiTi^. 
uLL^.j.^  Q  Q  ^  publick 
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publick  virtue.  Should  therefore  the  evil 
genius  of  this  nation  again  prevail,  and  the 
fame  faction  once  more  feize  the  helm  of 
Government,  we  muft  give  up  all  hopes  of  a 
Militia  as  well  as  every  other  national  meafure. 

Let  us  throw  but  one  glance  upon  the 
prefent  fituation  of  thefe  once  glorious  Repu- 
blicks,  and  we  cannot  help  refleding  upon  the 
final  and  direful  cataftrophe,  which  will  eter- 
nally refult  from  the  prevalence  of  ambitious 
and  felfifli  fadtion  fupported  by  corruption. 

Greece,  once  the  nurfe  of  arts  and  fcien- 
ces,  the  fruitful  mother  of  Philofophers, 
Lawgivers  and  Heroes  now  lies  proftrate  un- 
der the  iron  yoke  of  ignorance  and  barba- 

rifm Carthage,  once  the  mighty  fove** 

reign  of  the  ocean,  and  the  center  of  uni- 
verfal  commerce,  which  poured  the  riches  of 
the  nations  into  her  lap,  now  puzzles  the  in- 
quifitive  traveller  in  his  refearches  after  even 

the  vefliges  of  her  ruins. ^  And  Rome, 

thn  miftrefs  of  the  univerfe,  which  once 
contained  whatever  was  efteemed  great  or 
brilliant  in  human  nature,  is  now  funk  into 
the  ignoble  feat  of  whatever  is  efteemed  mean 
and  infamous. 

Should  fadtion  again  predominate  and 
fucceed  in  its  deftrudive  views,  and  the 
deftardly  maxims  of  luxury  and  effeminacy 
univerfally  prevail  amongft  us  — —  Such 
too  will  foon  be  the  fate  of  Britain. 

FINIS. 
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The  fubfequent  Notes,  were  (by  being  miflaid,) 
not  printed  in  their  proper  places,  it  is  hoped 
the  reader  will  not  look  upon  the  trouble  of 
turning  to  this  place  as  material. 

At  Page  298,    But  the  Athetjiical  DoHrine^    in  the 
firft  line. 

It  has  been  remarked,  *  "  that  if  I  had  mentioned 
*'  Stoicifm  upon  this  occafion  as  the  root  of  Atheifin 
*'  it  might  have  been  more  proper  ;  becaufe  a  true 
•'  Stoic  was  a  profefled  Atheift."  That  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  Stoics  tended  to  Atheifm,  1 
readily  grant :  but  as  the  real  philofophers  of  that  kd: 
inculcated  a  thorough  contempt  for  what  are  called  the 
good  things  of  this  life,  and  were  extremely  aufterc  in 
their  morals  ;  their  Dodtrines  feem  to  have  had  a  very 
different  influence  upon  the  manners  of  the  people  where- 
ever  they  were  received,  from  thofe  of  the  Epicureans. 
.s,—— Brutus  and  Cato  the  inflexible  Champions  of  li- 
berty, and  almoft  the  only  virtuous  charaders  in  that 
corrupt  period,  were  rigid  Stoics. —  Julius  Csefar  who 
fubverted  the  Conftitution  of  his  Country,  wts  a  tho- 
rough Epicurean,  both  in  principle  and  pradice.  His 
principles  we  plainly  fee  in  his  Sophiftical  fpeech  in 
Salluft,  were  he  urges  the  total  extin(?tion  of  our  being 
at  death,  as  an  argument  for  fparing  the  lives  of  Cata- 
line's  accomplices.     For  he  audacioufly  aiBrms  to  the 

Senate  : "  that  death  as  a  punifhment  was  fo  far 

"  from  being  an  evil ;  that  it  releafed  us  from  all  our 
**  forrows,  when  labouring  under  diftrefs  and  mifery  : 
"  that  it  put  a  final  period  to  all  the  evils  of  this  life, 
*'  beyond  which  there  was  no  longer  room  either  for 
«'  grief  or  joy."  Thus  as  the  learned  Dr.  Warburton 
juftiy  remark?,  "  he  took  occafion,  with  a  licentiouf- 
"  nefs  'till  then  unknown  to  that  auguft  affembly,  to 
*'  explain  and  inforce  the  avowed ^x\nQ\^\QS  of  Epicurus 
'«  (of  whofe  fed  he  was)  concerning  the  Mortality  of 
*'  the  SouL'*      Divine  Legation  part  2d.  pages  iii, 

112. 

♦  Critical  Review,  March,  1759. 
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112.  lafl  edition.  That  his  manners  were  notorloufly 
infamous  we  may  learn  from  the  hiftory  of  his  lite  in 
Suetonius,  where  he  is  termed  the  hujband  of  every 
woman^  and  the  wife  of  every  wan.  Omnium  Mulie- 
rum  virum,  et  omnium  Virorum  Mulierem.  Sueton. 
in  vit.  Jul,  C-efar,  c.  52.  ad  finem. 

P.  304.  I  am  much  obliged  to  the  Gentlemen  wha 
write  the  Critical  Review  for  the  Compliments  paid 
to  my  little  performance  in  their  Review  for  March 
1759.  Their  candid  remarks  upon  thefc  quotations 
from  Cicero  have  been  truly  ferviceable  j  as  they  have 
induced  me  to  read  over  his  pbilofophical  works 
with  clofe  attention,  as  well  as  the  writings  of  fome 
of  our  ableft  moderns  upon  that  fubje6^. 

The  principles  of  the  new  Academy,  that  doubting 
re<5^,  which  Cicero  had  efpoufed  led  fo  direcS^Iy  to  Scep- 
ticifm  ;  that  he  keeps  us  in  a  ftate  of  perpetual  doubt 
and  uncertainty  as  to  his  opinions.  Mr  Baxter  in  his^ 
Enquiry  into  the  nature  of  the  Human  Soul,  Vol.  2. 
p.  70,  complaining  of  Cicero's  inconfiflencies  and  felf 

contradidions,  obferves,  that *'   as  philofophcrs^ 

^'  he  teaches  men  to  be  Sceptics,  or  to  maintain  that 
**  truth  is  not  to  h  perceived.'*     And  afterwards  adds, 

*' ii  But  it  IS  long  fince  it  hath  been  obferved  of 

^'  this  ^reat  man^  that  his  academical  writings  are  at 
*'  variance  with  his  other  works  j  and  that  he  may  be 
f'  confuted  out  of  himfeif,  and  in  his  own  words.'* 

Dr.  Warburton  expatiates  largely  upon  the  great 
difficulties  there  are  in  getting  to  Cicero's  real  fenti- 
msnti,  I  (hall  mention  only  two  of  them  and  in 
fiis  own  words.  *'  A  fourth  difficulty  arifes  from 
"^*  Tully'spurpofe  in  writing  his  works  of  philofophy  ^ 
**  which  was,  not  to  deliver  his  own  opinion  on  any 
^*  point  of  Ethics  or  Metaphyfics;  but  to  explain  to 
^'  his  Countrymen  in  the  mod  intelligible  manner, 
*'  whatfoever  the  Greeks  had  taught  concerning  them. 
*'  In  the  execution  of  which  defign,  no  fedl  could  fo 
^^  well  ferve  his  turn  as  the  Neiv  Academy^  whofeprin- 
^'  ciple  it  was,  not  to  interfere  with  their  ownopiniom^hic: 
^^  But  tbe  principal  difficulty  proceeds  from  xhtjeveral 

*^  aad- 
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**  and  various  cbara6ters  he  fujlained  in  his  life  and 
''  writings ;  which  habituated  him  to  feign  and  dif- 
"  femble  his  opinions.  Plerc  fthough  he  a6ted  nei- 
*'  ther  a  weak  nor  an  unfair  part)  he  becomes  per- 
^*  fe<SHy  infcrutable.  He  may  be  confidcred  as  an 
<«  orator^  a  ftatefman,  and  a  philofophtr ;  charaders 
"  all  equally  perfonatedy  and  no  one  more  the  real 
"  man  than  the  other  ;  but  each  of  them  taken  up 
*'  and  laid  down,  for  the  occafion.  This  appears 
*'  from  the  numerous  inconfiftencies  we  find  in  him 
*^  throughout  the  courfe  of  his  fuftaininj:;    them  &c." 

And  afterwards  p.  171.  the  Dr.  adds, "  We  meet 

"  with  numbers  of  the  like  contradicStions  delivered  in 
*<  his  own  perfon,  and  under  his  philofophical  cha- 
^'  radler")  of  which  he  gives  us  feveral  indances.  Irl 
the  note  upon  the  word  perfonated,  p.  169,    the  Dr. 

©bferves  ;  " that  as  a  philofopher,  his  end  and  de- 

*'  fign  in  writing  was  not  to  deliver  his  own  opinion  ; 
*'  but  to  explain  the  Grecian  philofophy  ;  on  which" 
"  account  he  blames  thofe  as  too  curious,  who  were 
*'  for  having  his  own  fentiments.  In  purfuance  of  his 
*'  defign,  he  brings  in  Stoics,  Epicureans,  Platonifls, 
''  Academics,  new  and  old,  in  order  to  inftrudl  the 
*'  Romans  in  their  various  opinions,  and  feveral  ways 
''  of  reafoning.  But  whether  it  be  himfelf  or  others 
*'  that  are  brought  upon  the  ftage,  it  is  the  Academic 
"  not  Cicero;  it  is  the  Stoic,  the  Epicurean,  not  Bal- 
'*  bus,  nor  Velleius,  who  deliver  their  opinions."  See 
Warburton's  Divine  Legation,  part  2.  book  3.  laft 
edition,  where  the  character  of  Cicero,  as  drawn  by 
that  very  learned  and  able  writer,  p.  165,  &c.  is  the 
beft  clew  I  know  of  to  guide  us  through  his  philofo- 
phical works.  See  alfo,  Cricical  Inquiry  into  the  opi- 
nions and  pra6tice  of  the  antient  philofophers,  pailim* 

P.  3I2.  Any  orte  hiftorian  &c.  I  have  been  favour- 
ed with  the  following  remark  upon  this  pafTage -— 

*'  I  have  lately  met  with  an  obfcure  book,  entituled^ 
"  Chriftian  morals,  and  Ghriftian  pruHence,  by  yokn 
*'  Laiurence^  M.  A.  re<5lor  of  Telvertoft^  Northautp- 
**  tonjhire^    printed  iot  Knap  ion  ^    ^7*7>  '"  which  are 

*'  thefc 


(     o     ) 

thefe  words-— —But  as  foon  as  Epicurus  and  his 
followers  be<>;an  to  weaken  the  foundation  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  by  calling  them  in  queltion, 
all  manner  of  immorality  came  rolling  in  like  a 
mi^^hty  torrent,  and  threw  down  the  banks  of  law 
and  fobriety."  The  book  indeed  I  never  heard  of 
before,  and  as  I  have  not  the  honour  to  know  the 
gentleman  who  fent  me  the  remark,,  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  returning  him  thanks  for  his  very  obliging  letter. 


ERRATA. 

Ta<r.  no.  line  20.  for  had  been  let  into  &c.  tead  had   not  been  let  into. 

p.  114.  /-  28.  for  their  excurfions,  read  thefe  excurfions.  p.  136.  in 
the  T\'ote,  for  Demorts,  read  Demoft.       p.  145.   in  the  lafi  line  but  one, 

jfsr  benefit,  r^ai  benefits.  p.  151.  /.  12. /or  fpeculation,  r«a</ pecu- 
Jacion.       p.  153.  /.  19.  for  inherit,  read  inherent.         p.  154.    /.  4. 

for  chanes,  reaa  chains.  /.  I2t  for  dread,  read  dead.  /.  23.  for  the 
fpirit  by  hberty,  read  of  liberty,  p.  156.  /.  1.  for  obje£l  people,  read 
ab)e£l  people.  p.  161.  /.  18.  for  too  oppofite,  read  too  appofite. 
p,  169.  /.  7.  for  decay  gradually,  read  gradual.  p.  170.  /.  4.  for 
civil  policy,  read  polity,  p.  178.  laf  line  but  four y  for  planty,  read 
plainly,  p.  179.  /.  16.  for  was,  read  with.  />.  183.  /.  5.  for  idly, 
read  idle.  p.  186.  lafi  line  but  one^  for  Xhtity  read  their.  p.  l88, 
/.  2.  for  the  next  Punick  war,  read  the  firft  Punick  war,  /.  11.  f«r. 
and,  read -an.  p.  193.  /.  Jo.  for  attempting,  rw^/ tempting,  p.  201. 
/.  3.  for  giving  them,  read  given  tkem.  p.  20^,  Greek  quotation,  for 
l^a.'mriT^ov,  read  lloirErsMov.  />.  216.  laft  line,  for  thruth,  reai 
truth.  p.  218.  /.  20,  for  thruth,  read  truth.  p.  219.  /.  7.  for 
retrive,  read  retrieve,  p.  223.  /.  13.  for  two  clafles,  read  two  cen- 
turies, p.  231.  /.  4.  of  the  note,  for  curia,  read  curiae,  /.  6.  for  cu- 
riae, rt(d  curia.  p,  240.  line  lafi  but  one,  for  the,  read  their, 
f.  244.  I-  ^'  for  this,  read  his.  p.  250.  /.  1 3.  for  but,  read  had*. 
p.  251,  /.  10.  for  effeded,  r(f<j<f  efteflual.  p.  252.  /.  lo.  for  in  few 
days,  read  in  a  few  days.  p,  254,  /.  2.  for  were,  read  where. 
/.  e^>  for  Romans,  read  Roman.  /•  255.  /.  16.  yorpoft,  read  ports. 
/>.  259.  /.  2.  /or  entered,  rf<:</  centered.  p,  265.  /.  4.  /or  loom, 
read  looms,     p.  268.  /.  i.  of  the  quotation,  for  ad,  read  oh.     p.  273. 

.  /.  8.  for  is  praftice,  rw^f  is  t'^e  praftice.  p.  277.  /.  5.  for  amble, 
read  ample.  p.  285.  /.  15.  for  af,  read  of.  ^.  288.  lafi  line  but 
i<wo,  for  faflion,  read  fa£lions.  p,  291.  in  the  Greek  quotation, 
J^or  KcccTuzPy  read  aoiicra^,  and  for  ^ufioa,  oyjfjiov.  p.  294.  /.  3, 
for  remarkaoly,  read  remarkable.  p.  296.  in  the  lafi  quotation  at 
the  bottom^  for  rctendum,  read  retentum,  p.  297,  in  the  firfi  quo- 
tation,  /or  ftatrite,  read  patriae.  p.  298.  in  the  Note,  for  Mr.  Box- 
ter,  read  Mr.  Baxter.  p.  299.  in  the  Note,  for  plaid,  read  placed. 
p,  3C0.  in  the  quotation,  for  ftjngium,  read  pinguem,  for  curiata,  read 
(curata.    />.  311.    lafi  line  but  two,  for  tffeCiid^  read  AiftiXed, 


